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RESIDENCE  AT  PHILADELPHLi.    % 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

AS  I  am  now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  Philadelphia,  and  as  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  fliali  be  here  again  before  my  de- 
parture for  Europe,  1  lhall  fet  down  whatever 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  ftatc  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  fcveral  vilits  I  have  paid  to 
this  part  of  the  United  States. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

This  colony  was  founded  1681,  by  the  celer 
bratcd  William  Penn,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name ;  and  to  the  genius  with  which  that 
great  man  conceived  the  plan  of  its  government, 
and  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  his  ad/niniftration, 
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is  to  be  afcribed  the  rapid  progrefs  it  made  to  a 
happy  and  flourifhing  condition. 

The  Englifh  government  had  given  Admiral 
Penn  reafon  to  expeft  the  ceffion  of  this  coun- 
try to  him,  in  payment  of  a  confiderablc  fum 
due  to  him  from  the  public^  The  Admiral  died 
before  any  thing  was  done  in  the  affair  ;  and  the 
petition  prefented  by  William  Pcnp,  after  his 
death,  to  claim  the  execution  of*  the  promiie, 
was  long  oppofed  by  the  agents  of  l^qrd  Bal- 
timore, proprietor  of  Maryland.  It  was  not  till 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  year  1681,  that 
Charles  the  Second  figncd  William  Penn's  char- 
ter. 

At  this  time  feveral  fpots  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  were  inhabited.  They  were  at  fir(l 
part  of  the  province  of  £Iew  York  occupied  by 
J)utch  fettlers,  and  afterwards  were  in  the  pojf- 
feffion  of  the  Swedes ;  till,  in  1 064,  they  were 
finally  united  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  motives  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the 
patent  granted  to  William  Penn  are,  the  ferrices 
of  Admiral  Penn,  and  the  laudable  intentions  of 
his  fon  to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire, by  cultivating  fuch  branches  of  commerce 

in  the  territories  ceded  to  him  as  would  enrich 

• .  i . 

Great  Britain,  and  by  civilifing  the  favage  nations 
of  the  country. 
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The  limits  of  the  lands  ceded  by  Charles  Se- 
cond  to  William  Perm,  were,  on  the  eaft,  the 
Delaware,  from  a  fpot  twelve  miles  to  the  north 
of  Newcaftle,  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude, 
in  cafe,  die  words  of  the  patent  are,  the  rivtrjhall 
extend  thus  far  to  tlbe  north ;  from  this  point  a. 
ftraight  line  drawn  to  the  weft,  at  right  angles 
with  the  Delaware ;  and  from  that  point,  an- 
other line  dxawn  to  the  fouth;  and  finally,  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  that  of  the  north,  and 
making  the  boundary  on  the  fouth. 

The  patent  gave  William  Penn,  and  his  heks, 
the  entire  property  of  the  province,  fubjeA  to 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  crown  of  England ; 
it  ceded  alfo  the  power  of  making  laws,  efta- 
blifliing  a  government,  granting  lands,  and  raif- 
ing  taxes. 

The  commerce  of  the  new  province  was  to  be 
fubje&  to  the  regulations  of  the  Britifh  legifla- 
ture,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  only  with  Eng- 
land. William  Penn  was  obliged  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  London,  to  anfwer  to  the  crown  for  any 
violations  of  the  laws  regulating  Britifh  com- 
merce ;  but  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  difputes 
between  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs,  or  the  mer« 
.  chants  of  the  colony,  and  the  crown,  the  con- 
itru&ion  of  the  laws  Ihould  be  favourable  to  the 
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former,  and  the  King's  minifters  were  enjoined 
to  give  them  all  poffible  aid  and  prote&ion. 

William  Penn  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware in  1682,  having  with  him  a  great  many- 
families  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  As  he  did 
not  luppofe,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  found- 
ers of  European  colonies,  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  grant  of  his  king  were  authorities 
for  taking  pofleffion  of  the  territories  of  favage 
people,  without  their  confent,  he  treated  with 
the  natives  for  the  lands  with  fuch  equity,  that 
he  not  only  concluded  his  negociations  without 
obftacles,  and  acquired  the  friendfhip  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians,  but  alfo  conciliated  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  already  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  country.  The  conduct  of  the 
Quakers,  who  accompanied  Penn,  was  of  the 
fame  equitable  chara&er ;  fo  that  the  new  fet- 
tiers,  far  from  being  difturbed  by  the  Indians, 
received  every  aid  thofc  poor  people  could  give 
them.  And  fo  deeply  rooted  was  the  veneration 
of  the  Indian  tribes  for  William  Penn,  that  to 
this  day,  when  thofc  unhappy  vi&ims  of  Eu- 
ropean policy  are  daily  driven  from  their  habi- 
tations farther  back  into  the  wilds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  too  often  to  complain  of  other  adts 
of  injuftice,  they  are  accuftomed  to  quote  the 

tradition 
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tradition  handed  clown  to  them  of  William 
Perm's  humane  and  equitable  condudt.  Nor  do 
they  ever  place  an  entire  confidence  in  any  trea- 
ties with  Pcnnfylvania,  or  any  other  ftate>  or 
even  the  Union,  unlefs  fome  Quakers  are  pre- 
fent  at  the  conference ; — "  The  defcendants  of 
William  Penn,"  they  fay,  "  will  never  permit 
us  to  be  deceived." 

In  1683,  William  Penn  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  he 
formed  a  plan  for  the  building  of  that  city,  which 
has  fince  been  followed  with  great  exa&nefs. 

The  country  lying  along  the  Delaware  to  the 
fouth  of  Newcaftle,  was  a>  little  time  afterwards 
granted  by  the  crown  to  Willian  Penn  ;  and  the 
county  of  Newcaftle  was  ceded  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  new  colony  amounted, 
in  1684,  to  no  more  than  four  thoufand.  In 
1685,  ninety  veffels  arriving  from  Europe,  with 
emigrants  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Finland,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England,  the  population  was  encreafed  to 
fixty-fix  thoufand,  of  which  nearly  the  half  were 
Englifh. 

The  wifdom  of  the  adminiftration,  but  ftill 
more  entire  liberty  in  civil  and  religious  mat- 
ters, brought  a  great  influx  of  inhabitants,  even 
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from  other  parts  of  America,  to  Philadelphia  j 
ktid  the  city  was  ftill  farther  increased  in  growth, 
by  conditional  grants  of  ground,  and  other  poli- 
tical aids  given  to  adventurers. 

In  1682,  William  Penn  aflcmblcd  the  inhabit 
tants  of  this  hew  colony  at  Chefter;  with  the 
concurrence  of  whom  he  framed  a  conftitution, 
that  vefted  the  legislation  of  the  ftate  in  the  go- 
vernor, affifted  with  a  provincial  council  and  a 
general  aflembly.  The  council  was  compofed  of 
feventy  members,  chofen  by  the  people.  The 
governor  or  his  deputy  preilded  m  the  council, 
and  had  three  voices.  A  third  of  the  council 
tvas  re-ele&ed  annually.  The  general  aflembly 
Hfras  at  firft  compofed  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
was  ibon  reduced*  to  two  hundred,  and  it  was 
provided  that  it  ihould  never  exceed  five  hui*- 
dred. 

In  the  difcaurfe  pronounced  by  William  Penn 
on  this  oecafion,  he  laid  down  a  maxim,  whole 
truth  ought  to  be  inceffantly  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  every  free  people ; — "  Whatever/*  he 
faid,  "  be  the  form  of  a  government,  the  people 
always  are  free  when  they  fhare  in  the  legiflative 
power,  and  are  governed  only  by  the  laws.  la 
thefe  two  circumftances  is  the  fecurity  of  all  free- 
dom ;  without  them,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
delpotifm  or  anarchy.    The  legitimate  objfe&s  of 

*  '  govern- 
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government  are,  the  people's  refpeft  for  the 
laws,  and  their  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  eff 
power.  On  theft  principles  it  is,  that  the  peo>- 
pie  jare  free,  even  in  obedience,  and  the  magis- 
trates honoured  and  refpe&able,  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  their  adminiftfation  and  their  own  fub- 
miflion  to  the  laws/* 

In  1683,  William  Penh  offered  a  new  confti- 
tution  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania,  of 
which  they  accepted.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives was  now  diminiihed ;  and  the  prcro* 
gative  of  putting  a  negative  upon  laws  pafled  by 
the  aflembly,  given  to  the  governor. 
*  Some  difputes  between  Lord  Baltimore  and 
William  Penn,  concerning  their  refpeftive  pro* 
perty,  obliged  the  latter  to  go  to  England.  In 
his  abfence,  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern* 
ment  was  committed  to  a  council,  who  abufed 
their  power,  and  excited  difcontents,  that  Penn, 
while  he  remained  in  Europe,  could  neither  pre- 
vent nor  allay*  The  crown  therefore  refumed 
the  government  of  the  province,  which  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  governor  of  New 
York. 

About  this  period  a  new  constitution  was  efta* 
bliftied  in  Pennfylvania,  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  this — that  the  general  aflembly  were 
now  annually  elected. 
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In  l6£)jQ,  William  Perm  .arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  again  took  the  rcifcs  of  government ; 
and  it  was  in  1 701,  -when  he  was .  about  to  em* 
bark  once  more  for  England,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  thispfovixicc  was  eftabliftied  on  the  footl- 
ing on  which  it  relied  till  the  revolution  of  Ame* 
rica. 

-  The,  three  dounties  of  Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and 
'Suflcx,  (which  at  .that  time  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  tJvreer  Iowa'  coilnties),  refufing  to  ac- 
cept this  new  constitution,  William  Penn  grant* 
cd  his  right  in  them  to  Edmujnd  Shipper  and 
five  others,  and  tfoefe  counties  were  ereftcd  into 
a  fepgtrate  government.  They  had  an  affembly 
jdiftind:  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  in  which, 
however,  the  governor 'of  Pennfylvania  prefidcd  t 
and  thefe  three  counties  at  prcfent  form  the  State 
<pf  Delaware.  •  . 

•  William  Penn  purthafed  from  the  Indians,  by 
fucceffive  treaties,  the  country  as  far  as  the  Suf* 
quehanna,  and  even  beyond,  and  all  that  tra& 
of  land  extending  from  Duck  Creek  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  died  in  \J  18,  eftecmed,  beloved,  and 
regretted,  by  every  one  who  had  occafion  at  any 
time  to  have  dealings  with  him.  After  his  death 
his  heirs,  the  proprietors  and  governors  of  the 
province,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  power,  and 
icon  began  to  claim  exemptions  from  taxes  fof 
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the  lands  the  family  of  Pcfin  had  referred  for 
itfelf.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  oppofed 
thefe  pretentions  with  unremitting  *fteadincis; 
and  the  hiftoiy  fcf  Pennfylvania,  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  late  revolution  in  America,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  record  of  difputes  between 
the  governors  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
Every  queftion  that  came  before  the  aflembly 
.was  the  occafion  of  a  difpute ;  and  the  mutual 
jealoufy  of.  thefe  authorities  prevented  the  cfta- 
blifhment  of  neceffary  regulations,  which  the  re- 
prefentatives of  the  people. had  not  leisure  to  pro- 
■pofe,  or  were  unwilling  to  fubjed  to  the  gover- 
nors negative. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVA-, 

MA  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION.  : 

> 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  America,  the 
eonftitution  of  Pennfylvania  was  changed.  The 
proprietors  were  then  abfent ;  and  the  people,  by 
their  reprefentatives,  eftablifhed  a  conftitution, 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  legislative  authority  was  delegated  to  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  chofen  annually  by  the 
feveral  counties.  To  become  an  elc&or,  it  wTas 
neceflary  to  be  an  inhabitant,  a  defcendant  of 
Europeans,  and  free — to  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  to  have  reiided  a  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The 
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The  number  of  the  reprefentatives  was  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  each  county  ; 
the  only  qualification  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
presentative was,  a  refidence  for  the  two  laft  years 
in  the  fame  county,  but  no  reprefentative  was 
eligible  to  be  re-ele&ed  till  after  an  interval  of 
four  years.  Every  reprefentative,  before  he  took 
his  feat,  was  obliged  to  read,  and  fign  the  follow- 
ing declaration — That  he  believed  in  one  God, 
who  created  the  univer/e,  and  governs  it  by  his  pro- 
vidence9  and  who  rewards  the  good  and  puni/hes  the 
wicked ;  and  that  he  acknowledged  the  Old  and 
New  Tefiaments  to  have  been  written  by  divine  in* 
Jpiration. 
.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had  the  power  of 
making  laws  confident  with  the  Spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. All  a6ts  were  to  be  pafled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  members  pre^ 
fent ,  and  laws  were  not  to  be  in  force  till  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  paST- 
ing.  t  During  that  interval  they  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  gazettes,  that  the  people  might  have 
opportunity  to  know  their  nature,  and  that  the 
public  opinion  might  be  made  known  reSpe&ing 
neceflary  amendments. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  in  1789  were 
feventy-two. 

The  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  fu- 
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preme  council  of  Pennsylvania,  compofed  of  a 
prefident,  vice-prcfident,  and  fifteen  members 
chofen  by  the  people,  one  in  each  county.  This 
council  was  chofen  for  three  years,  and  a  third 
was  renewed  annually  by  an  eletftion.  The  pre- 
fident and  vicc-prefident  were  annually  chofen, 
by  an  aflembly  compofed  6f  the  houfe  of  repre-* 
fcntatives  and  the  fiipreme  council;  but  they 
were  chofen  among  the  members  of  the  fuprcme 
council. 

Another  council  compleated  the  political  body 
of  this  ftate ;  it  was  called  the  council  of  cenfors* 
and  was  compofed  of  two  members  from  each 
county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
members  could  not  be  ce-ele<fted  till  after  an  in- 
terval of  feven  years*  Their  functions  were,  t<fc 
guard  the  rights  of  the  conftitution ;  to  enquire 
into  ufurpations  of  the  legislature,  or  the  fu- 
preme  council;  to  enquire  whether  the  taxes- 
were  equitably  impofed,  faithfully1  levied,,  and 
expended  with  economy ;  in  a  word,  to  fee  .ther 
laws  juftly  adminiftered.  They  had  the  power 
to  fummon  any  individual  before  them ;  to  fu£ 
pend  the  deliberations  of  the  legiilature ;  to  efc«* 
amine  its  afts,  and  to  recommend  the  annulling 
of  fuch  as  appeared  to  them  inconfifterit  with 
the  constitution-     They  had,  befide,  the  power 

of 
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of  calling  a  convention  to  change  the  confuta- 
tion, to  which  they  had  authority  to  propofe 
fuch  reforms  as  they  fhould  deem  neceffary.  In 
the  cafe  of  their  calling  a  convention,  they  were 
enjoined  to  give  notice  of  it  in  the  gazettes, 
during  fix  months  previous  to  its  meeting. 

As  democratic  as  this  conftitution  was,  there 
were  many  who  ftill  wifhed  for  further  innova- 
tion ;  and  while  it  was  in  exiftence,  the  State 
of  Pennlylvania  was  divided  by  two  fa&ions,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  con/iitutionaltfis,  and  the 
other  republicans.  The  latter  demanded  two 
houfes,  on  the  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  United 
States.  The  conteft  for  power  was  eager;  and 
the  public  intereft,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  was 
facrificed  to  the  interefts  of  parties.  Finally  the 
republicans  prevailed ;  and  in  1 790,  the  conftitu- 
tion at  prefent  in  force  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  conftitution  of  Penniylvania,  like  thole 
o£all  the  other  United  States,  feparates  the  exe- 
cutive from  the  legiflative  power. . 

The  legiflaturc  is  compofed  of  a  houfe  of  re«p 
prefentatives  and  a  fenate. 

The  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 

are 
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arc  chofen  in  each  county  by  the  ele&ors,  with 
the  exception  of  thofe  who  are  returned  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  for  a  county  is 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  each  county 
returns  at  lead  one.  To  ke^p  the  number  in 
each  county  correfpondent  with  the  population, 
an  account  of  the  inhabitants  is  taken  every  ieven 
years,  according  to  which  the  lcgiflature  declares 
the  number  that  each  county  fhall  return. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed a  hundred.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is 
cle&ed  annually.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers are, — the  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
the  right  of  citizenfhip  acquired  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  election ;  and  a  previous  rcfidence  of 
three  years  in  the  county. 

The  fenate  is  elc&ed  for  four  years;  but  a 
fourth  of  the  fenators  is  renovated  annually.   . 

The  fenators  are  elected  by  diftri&s,  formed 
by  feveral  counties,  according  to  their  popula- 
tion ;  but  no  diftri£  is  permitted  to  return  more 
than  four  fenators. 

The  number  of  the  fenators  is  never  to  be  lefs 
than  the  fourth  part  of  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives, nor  ever  exceed  the  third. 
•    The  qualifications  for  a  fenator  are, — the  ar- 
rival at  the  age  of  twenty.-onp;  the  right  of 

citizenfhip  j 
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citizenfhip  ;  refidence  for  four  years  in  the  ftate  j 
and  a  refidence  of  the  year  preceding  the  ele&ion 
in  the  diftri<5l. 

The  governor  is  ele&cd  for  three  years,  aod  is 
not  eligible  to  continue  in  office  more  than  nine 
years  in  twelve.  The  qualifications  for  the  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  governor,  are — the  arrival 
at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  the  right  of  citizenihip 
of  feven  years  {landing,  and  {even  years  refidence 
in  the  ftate. 

The  qualification  of  refidence  in  the  ftate  is 
liot  neceflary  to  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  go* 
vernor,  or  member  of  either  of  the  houfes  of  lc*> 
giflature,  when  he  has  been  abfent  on  the  fer-> 
vice  of  the  Union  or  the  State, 

The  fame  ele&ors  chufe  the  governor  and  the 
two  houfes  of  the  legiflature.  The  qualifications 
of  an  ele&or  are, — the  arrival  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one ;  two  years  refidence  in  the  ftate  pre- 
vious to  the  ele&ion ;  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  laft  fix  months.  The  fbns  of  inhabitants 
paying  taxes  are  exempt  from  the  laft  qualifica- 
tion. 

Laws  for  the  impofition  of  taxes  muft  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  but  the  fenatt 
may  make  amendments  in  them. 

The  treafurer  of  the  ftate  is  annually  appoint- 
ed by  the  legiflature. 

AH 
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All  other  places  under  the  government,  civil 
and  military,  are  filled  by  the  governor;  who 
appoints  alio  the  fheriffs  and  coroner  in  each 
county,  from  two  candidates  prcfented  to  him 
by  the  electors. 

The  governor  has  the  prerogative  of  granting 
pardon  to  convifts,  or  of  mitigating  their  fen- 
tence. 

The  aftg  of  the  legMlaturc  muft  receive  his 
fignature,  to  have  the  force  of  a  law,  which  fig- 
nature  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  aft  within  ten  days 
pf  its  being  prefented  to  him  ;  except  in  the  cafe 
pf  his  refufing  his  afloat,  when  his  rcfufal  is  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of  his  mo- 
tives. The  motives  of  refufal  are  to  be  taken 
into  qoftfideration  by  the  two  houfes;  and  if 
two-thirds  of  each  perfift  in  pafling  the  aft,  the 
governor  is  to  place  his  fignature  to  it,  notwith- 
fianding  his  objections.  It  thenceforth  becomes 
law,  and  he  is  to  provide  for  its  execution. 

The  judicature  is  divided  into  five  tribunals; 
1.  the  Supreme  Court,  compofed  of  a  chief- 
juftice  and  four  other  judges.  This  court  holds 
its  fittings  at  Philadelphia,  in  January,  April, 
and  September ;  in  the  firft  of  which  months, 
the  fittings  laft  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the  two 
Others  for  fifteen  days. 

2.  The  CQurts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  com- 

*.       .  •  *■* 
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pofed  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court, 
and  judges  of  the  diftri&,  the  county  being  di-r 
Tided  into  five  diftridls  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
jairifdi&ion.  The  judges  make,  the  circuit  of 
the  diftrict,  and  take  cognizance,  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  caufes. 

3.  The  Court  of  Common  Picas,  compofed  of 
a  president  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  county. 
This  court  is  held  in  the  county,  and  takes  cog-* 
nizance  only  of  civil  caufes, 

4.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sefiions,  compofed 
only  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  held  every, 
three  months  in  the  county. 

5.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeal,  compofed 
of  a  prefident  who.  has  no  other  fun<9tion,  and 
the  judges,  who  are  prefidcnts  of  the  feveral 
courts  of  common  pleas.  This  court  is  held 
every  year  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  its  fittings 
on  the  firft  of  July. 

The  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Courts  of  Cir- 
cuit, have  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
veiled  in  them; 

The  refpe&ivc  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  cannot  be  difplaced  but  by  a  fen-. 
tence  of  the  fenate,  upon  an  accufation  from  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  or,  where  the  accufa- 
tion is  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  by  the  gover- 
nor, 
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nor,  on  the  requisition  of  two-thirds  of  each  of 
the  two  houfes  of  the  legiftature. 

The  concluding  fchapter  oif  the  confutation  of 
Perinfylvania  contains  a  declaration  of  rights, 
eftabliflied  on  the  pureft  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

•  No teft is required fironi ^efforts-holding  public 
bftfees;  except*  declaration  to  uphold  and  defend 
thfe  caoinftitiidorti  Kd  ptofeflion  relative  t6  tiilU 
-jgiori  19  demanded  bf  them.  The  declaration  is 
hiade  iipcto  oath,  or  fitaple  affirmation,  accord- 
initio  the  pleafike  of  the  perfbn  making  it;  tod 
this  feems  a  neceflary  provision  in  a  ftatd  ih 
which  Quakers  ait-  as  numerous  as  ill  that  of 
Pfcnnfylvariia. 

Vote*  at  an  dfc&idn  are  giteri  iti  writing  i  ahii 
thfc  judges  who  prefide,  before  they  receive  a  vbte, 
are  to  hiake  aA  entry  of  the  ttdme  arid  qualifi- 
cation of  the  voter,  that  tfc*  ftoc-  perfctfr  foa^ 
not  vote  twite,  tir-vote  tViihout  the  right  of*fuf- 
frage. 

The  tranquillity  of  Penhfylvanii  has  beferi  uH- 
difturbed  fince  the  eftabtifhittertt  of  this  constitu- 
tion, except  in  the  infliarice  6f  a  partial  info** 
ie&ion  in  1 794*  of  which  I  flwdl  Have  occdidtt  to 
fpeak  hereafter.  ■     % 

This  ftatc  is  blefled  with  a  high  degree  of  prof* 
perity.     Population  increafes  in  an  aftoniibirfg 

Vol.  IV.  C  j>rogreffion. 
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progf cflion.  Corfimerce  is  morii;  flouriftiittg  than 
in  any  of  the  other  ftates ;  and  every  corner  of  it 
is  peopling  with  emigrations  from  Europe,  or 
,  from  the  other  ftates  of  the  Unioh. 

THE  LAWS  IN  GENERAL.  ' 

< 

By  the  grant  of  Charles  Second  to  William 
Pejvn,  it  was  provided,,  that  the  laws  of  Eaglaad 
relative  to  property,  and  alio  the  laws  relative  to 
rcrimes,.fliould.:bfc  ipr  force  inr  Pennsylvania,  till 
.others  Ihquld  be  foiraally ,  fobflituted  by  himfelf, 
and  the  freemen  of  the  new  piK^vince,  or.fhcx 
deputies. 

■  •,  In  the  ciiablifluaacnt  of  this-  colony,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  feveral  of  its  ftatute 
laws,  were  naturally  adopted ;  but  many  of  thefe 
not  being  found  in  any  written. code  of  Pennfyt- 
-Vdnia>.  they  are  to-  be  regarded,  mdifcnminately  as 
,the  common  law  of  Pennfylvanis. 
-■   When,  the  revolution  took -place,  thcie  hws 
ceafed  to  be  obligatory,  by  the  connexion  with 
.England  being  deftroyed.     But  they  were  con- 
firmed in  the  firft  independent  legislature  by  an 
.  exprefs  law,  till  they  fhould  be  repealed  by  fuc- 
ceeding  ads  of  the  legislature.     This  wife  mea- 
lure  was  neceflary  in  the  agitation  of  a  revolu- 
tion, that  Scarcely  affords  the  coolneis  and  leifurc 
required  for  the  formation  of  a  new  code  of  laws, 

or 
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S>t  ctcn  the  careful  revifion  of  an  ancient  fyftem. 
Many  of  the  laws  £nce  that  period  have  beeu 
repealed^  or  amended ;  thofe  which  are  at  prefent 
in.  foj;ce  have  been  latply  colle&ed  and  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Da  l  l  a  s,  fecretary  of ,  the  ftate  cif  Penn- 
sylvania, a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  land  who  is 
allowed,  evert  by  meri  of  oppofite  fentiments  in 
politics,  to  poflefs  a  clear  judgment,  arid  a  pro-* 
found  knowledge  in  the  laws. 


r  •  •       i 


THE  CODE  OF  CIVIL  LAWS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

I  lhall  fpeak  only  of.  the  moft  iriterefting  of  thb 
code  of  civil  laws ;  and  in  the  firft  place,  of  that 
which  regulates  the  ptoperty  of  perfbns  dying  in- 
iteftate.  This  law,  which  w:a$  p&ffed  in  1 7Q4, 
revokes  all  preceding  laws  on  the  fame  fubje<3:; 
the  laft  of  which  was  pafled  in  1 7  04. 

By  the  exiting  law,  the .  widow  of  a  petfbri 
dying  inteftate  takes  a  third  br  all  his  pergonal 
property  ana  an  intereft  for  life  iii  the  real  eftate. 
The  other  two-thirds  are  divided  equally  among 
the  legitimate  children^  already  born  or  pofthu- 
mous ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  widow,  the 
third  of  the  real  eftate  in  which .  fhe  had  a  life- 
intereft,  is  equally  divided  among  the  children. 

When  the  peribn  dying  inteftate  leaves  no 
wiclow,  tne  whole  of  the  property  is  eqtlally  di- 
tided  among  the  children. 

:'  €  1  When 
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When  a  perfon  dying  inteftatc  leaves  a  widow 
^without  children,  the  widow  takes  half  the  per* 
ibnal  property,  and  a  life-intcreft  m  half  the  real 
fcftate;.  the  remainder  is  divided  among- the  neareft 
relations  of  the  deceafed  *r  towhom  aWb  defcends, 
at  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  half  of  the  real 
eftatc  enjoyed  Jby  her  during-  her  life. 

This  law  determines  the  preference  to  be  givet* 
to  the  degrees  of  relationship ;  and  regulates  the 
manner  of  valuing,  felling,  and  dividing  the  pro- 
perly among  the  co-heirs- 

"The  aboliflaed  law  of  1/64,  h«f  givetv  to  the 
eldeft.of  the  fohs  o£  the  perfon  dying  inteftate, 
a  flfare  of  the  property  equal  to  two  of  the  other 
children. 

The  common-law  of  England  is  folfowecT  irv 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  diipofition  of  the  property 
of  a  woman  dying  inteftate ;  the  whole  of  the 
pcrfbnal  property  belongs  to  die  hufband,  and 
alfo  the  enjoyment  of  the  real  eftate  during  his 
life. 

If  there  are  children  of  the  marriage,  ©r  their 
representatives,  they  divide  the  property  of  tfhe 
mother  after  the  death  of  the  father. 

The  liberty  of  diipofing  of  property  by  'wil£- 
without  leaving  any  part  to  children  *  is  (entire  in: 
Pennfylvania,  and  is  considered  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  children.     It  is  very  tin- 

common 
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common  to  find  a  parent  making  a  bad  ufe  c^ 
thk  liberty;  which  appears,  however,  t;ct  hf 
greater  than  a  juft  man  woirid  defire.  It  is  no£ 
unufual  for  a  parent  to  leave  his  sldeft  ion  a  doja- 
ble  portioa  of  his  property,  hut  public  opinion 
pondemns  every  diipofiiiou  w  *phich  the  eldeft 
ion  is  favoured  beyond  that  proportion. 

By  a  1$ w  pafled  in  1 7  8<5^  no  divorce  can  be 
adjudged  hut  in  the  following  cafes  ;— i.  For  in- 
ability  in  the  hufoand,  or  incapacity  of  the  wife 
to  bear  children. 

2.  For  a  preceding  marriage  of  one  of  the  par 
ties,  the  former  wife  or  hu/band  being  ftiU  alive, 
when  the  &potyd  marriage  took  place. 

3.  For  adultery,  proved  by  onc~of  the  parties, 
£*  fox  the  voluntary  ,abfcnce  of  either  q(  the 

parties,  without  rc&fonabl?  cgiufe,  from  the  houfe 
of  Jhe  ir&fn&l  parties  during  foux  fucqecding 
ycarp. 

In  each  of  theic  ca&s  the  Supreme  court  has 
the  power  of  pronouncing  a  ^ei*tex>cg  of  divorce. 
The  f<pms  of  proceeding  fu$  prefcribed  by  the 
law  j  and  it  is  proyided,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
formed to,  by  aijy  hufhand  or  wife,  except  where 
the  parties  have  refuted  one  year  ^t  lc^il  in  the 
gate. 

When  a  married  perfon,  on  the  report  of  th* 
death  of  {he  hufband  or  wife,  after  an  abfence  01 

Cz  two 
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two  years,  marries  again,  fuch  perfon  is  not  to 
be  judged  guilty  of  adultery  ;  but  the  hufband 
or  wife  who  had  been  thus  Reported  dead,  may, 
on  his  or  her  return,  claim  thte  diflblution  of  the 
p^^  i^f  d«n»g  bU  «  h„  abfence,  and 
the  reftitution  of  thi  wife  or  hufband,  provided 
the  claim* is  made  within  a  year  after  the  return 

of  fuch  perfon. 

*        •  ■ » •    ■• 

A  hufband  who  confents  to  his  wife's  adultery 
is  not  intitled  to  a  divorce ;  and  where  a  divorce 
is  obtained  for  adultery,  the  party  convi&ed  of 
the  crime  is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  with  the  per- 
fon whq  wasliis  or  her  partner  in  the  guilt.' 

Th§  law  grants  a  reparation,  when  the  wife 
proves  that  Khe  has  been  ill-treated  by  her  huf- 
band ;  atidf  compels  the  hufband  to  afford  a  main- 
teiiance  to  the  wife  after  the  feparation,  not  ext 
ceeding  the  third  of  his  revenue ;  but  every  fen- 
tence  6f  Reparation  is  to  be  revifed  by  the  high 
court  of  errors  ana  appeals,  if  either  of  the  parties 

•  •  •  » 

chufes  to  appeal! "  •*•■■'■- 

By  a  law  pafied  in  1  J?80,  the  children  of  flaves 
borri  afteir  that  period  are  declared  free ;  but  they 
are  liable  to  ferve  the  mafters  of  their  parents  till 
j3ic  agq  of  twenty- eight.  Thi  fame  la  w  ordained 
the  regiftering,  in  the  public  books  of  certain  b£ 
fleers,' the  names  of  the  flaves  then  rcfiding  in  the 
ft^tc ;.  and  fitch  Haves  as  were  hot  fo  regifterca 

were 
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were  declare*  -to  be  free.     It  provided  tSrat  all r 
flaves  fhould  be  tried  by  the  larfie -tribunals*  and 
with  the  fame-fQrrriS,  «s  othfer'  citizens  of  the 
ftate  ;  but  it  prohibited  the  tcflirriony  of  a  Have- 
againft  a  freeman.    The  proprtetorsof  flaves- wferte4 
compelled  by  this  law  to  provide  for  their  fubfift-^ 
ence,  even  in  the  ckfe '  of  their  not  being  reglf- 
.tcred;  and  the  manner  Was  prescribed  fdr  the 
recovery  of  a  Have  who  had  ticaped  from :4A&\ 
raaftcr.'    It  was  ibrbidden  to  Engage <a»y  negro' 
or  mulatto  above  the:  age  <*  twenty *6ne  te  fee- 
bound  for  any  longer  term  than  feven  years. 

A  law  that  wis  pafled  in  May  1788  explained 
and  amended  the   law  of  1 780.  >   Every  flave 
brought  riato  the  State  of  Pennfylvania*  either - 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  or  any  perfon  com- 
mg  to  rcfide  there,  was  declared  free  as  foon  as 
he  entered  on  the  territories  of  the  ftate.     No 
peaon  could  take  with  him,  or  fetid  away  to  an-^ 
other  ftate,  a  flave  engaged  only  for  a  t£rrn,  with- 
owt  the  coafent  of  the  flave  officially  declared 
before  a  iuftice  o£  the  peace.  A  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  dollars  is  to  be  paid  for  every  of-1 
fence  againft  this  fwovifian  of  the  law.     The: 
children  of  flaves  bom:  after  the  firft  of  March 
1780,  who  wpre  lubjeft  to  felrvitude  till  the  age 
a£  twenty*eight,  were  to  be  -cfiregiftered  in  the 

C   4  books 
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tyoks  of  the  proper  officers,  in  default  of  whic^ 
they  were  declared  free: 

The  trading  in  negroes  ?ras  prohibited*  pndei: 
the  penalty  of  the  confifcation  of  the  veflcil  em- 
ployed  in  or  defined  to  thfrt  traffic,  and  a  fine 
of  two  thoufand  two  hundred!  and  £fty  dollars. 
Every  maftef  of  a  %ye,  whether  during  his  life 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  was  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  Jmnired  and  twelye  4°U^s,  *P.  rcT 
move  hufband  ^pd  wife,  or  parents  and  their 
children,  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  twelve, 
miles  from  each  pther,  without  thc;ir  previous 
confent.  Where  violence  is  ufed  by  the  maftsr, 
or  perfecution  or  falfe  pretences  to  effect  the;  repa- 
ration contrary  to  this  law,  the  fine  i$  doubled, 
and  the  offender  {o  be  imprifoned  for  fix  or  twelve 
months.  The  granting  liberty  to  a  ilaye,  whe- 
ther he  is  (o  foj  life  or  a  term  of  years,  requires 
no  other  formality  than  the  iignature  of  the  maf- 
ter  declaring  him  to  be  free. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  ftill  in  force 
in  Pennlylyapia,  relative  to  {he  hiring  of  domef- 
tics,  and  the  takipg  of  apprentices,  Parpnts  may 
therefore  engage  their  children  as  apprentices  an4 
domeftics  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-pnc  ;  and  after 
that  age  young  peoplp  may  make  agreements  for 
themfclves  till  they  are  twenty-eight.    Provifions 

are 
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are  made  by  the  law  merely  to  prevent  afcuip*  i$ 
thefe  engagements.  Among  the  rf$  arp-r<he  de^ 
claration  before  juiftceg  pf  (h^  p^ce  of  thp  pcr£>i| 
engaged  to  be  a  fervaat  or  apprentice,  that  he  en- 
gages himfclf  voluntarily >  a  prohibition  t:o  every 
mailer  to  fend  fervaqts  or  apprentices  out  of  thp 
ftatc ;  and  a  fine  impofed  upon  a|i  per{bn$  offend- 
ing againft  that  claufc,  of  r^tftining  the  perfpn$ 
fp  engaged  beyond  the  term  of  $he  confjad;. 

The  law  alfp  authorifes  the  engagement)  for  \ 
limited  period,  of  perfons  arriving  from  Europe^ 
who  cannot  otherwife  fiifcharge  the  debts  they 
have  contra&ed  with  the  mailers  of  vofiel*  fpr 
their  paflage. 

The  ovcrfeers  of  the  poor  may  xn&t  engage- 
ments  for  the  children  of  the  poor  a3  apprentices, 
but  not  for  any  term  exceeding  their  arrival  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  provifions  are  made 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  (uch  apprentices  an4 
flomeftics  by  their  maftcrs. 

It  i?  under  the  fan#ion  of  the  form?  of  this  law- 
that  emigrants,  arriving  here  from  the  Jrenc& 
colonies  fince  the  French  Involution,  have  beeft 
able  to  retain  their  flaves.  Having  cp«du&e(V 
them  before  magiftratca,  they  engage  them  till 
{he  time  when  they  (hall  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
pne,  or  twenty-eight ;  but  the  confent  of  the 

negroe 
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negro  to  this  effeft  is  neceflary,  without  which 
they  ^orc  declared  fVec.  » 

There  \s  no  law  ja  -Pennfylvania,  dirediy  car- 
jaded  fey  the  kgiflaturp  of  tf^e  ftate,  relative  to 
bankruptcies ;  on  this  fubjeft  the  law  of  England 
is  followed.  That  which  folates  to  the  insolvent 
debtors  $s'  encumber^  with  the  inconveniences 
which  fuch  laws  felddm  avoid.  It  provides  tljat 
infolrent  perfons,  imprisoned  for  debt,  fliall  bo 
difchargfcd  and  freed  from  further  purfuit,  on  a 
declaration  made  by  them  of  thg, ^iQbiint  of  their 
property  and  the  rdinq-uiibm^at  of  it  to  their 
creditors.  But  if  the  debtor  afterwards  acquires 
othqr  property,  he  may  be  again  fued.  It  will  be 
felt,  that  the  debtor,  "being  once  enlarged,  may 
fecrete  his  new  acquifitions  from  his  creditor,  ox 
1  that  he  may  be  (JMhoneft  in  his  declaration  con- 
cerning his  property ;  but  it  wijl  alfo  be  felt,  that 
.  k  is  lefs  difficult  to  raife  objections  to  this  mild 
provifion  of  the  law,  than  to  fubftitute  one  that 
would  protect  the  honeft  and  unfortunate  debtor, 
while  it  fecured  the  creditor  from  frauds.  The 
decay  of  morals  in  Pennsylvania  tenders  a  pro*- 
▼ifion  for  this  laft- mentioned  objed  neceflary; 
and  the  leg$ature  is  engaged  in  framing  a  law 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  was  propofed  in. the  la#  feffion  to  abolifh 

arrefts 
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qtrrefts  foj  debt,  afid  to  }eave  to  the  money-* 
lender  and  the  merchant  the  talk  of  enquiring 
into  the  foliditjr  of  the  ftinds  for  their  repayment* 
The  propofitionwas  Tuppotted  by  a  gre^t  nuinibcr 
of  the  members ;  but  was  oppofed  by  a  majority,' 

and  thrown but.  -■'  '  ' 

*         .  *  • 

Chicane  will  find  means  to  prolong  the  term 

of  nine  months,  which  lis  the  term  coniiirned  by 

•    '■•.■.  *  * 

the  regular  forms  in  the  recovery  of  a  debt ;  and 

it  is  not  unufiial  to  fee  it  thus  emploved  in  Pcnri- 

fylvania. 

By  a  law  of  Pennfyl vania,  cognizance  is  given 

to  juftices  of  the  peace  of  all  actions  for  debt  not 

exceeding  fifty- three  dollars.     The  objedt  of  the 

legiflature  in  this  law  was,  to  fave  expence  in 

•        *  •  •    * 

the  moft  frequent  anions  for  debt,  and  in  which 

the  parties  were  the  leaft  capable  of  defraying  it ; 

«...  * 

but  an  appeal  to  the  fuperior  tribunals  is  given  to 

•  #  « 

the  defendant. :  This  law  met  with  much  oppo^ 
fition  before  it  palled,  and  chiefly  from  lawyers 

who  imagined  it  would  efte<ft  their  pra&ice:;  but 

*  •  ■ 

experience  has  Ihewn  the  wifdom  of  the  |koti- 
iion.     There  is  fcarcejy  an  inftincc  of  an  apjfeal 

*  ■  i  •     »  •  •  * 

from  the  decifions  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace;' 
and  the  expences  of  recovering  debts  before  them 
are  twenty  times.  lc(s  than  before  the  fuperibrtri*' 
bunals  with  the  aid  of  advocates. 

.  '  •  i 
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THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS.— PRISONS. 

.       »•       ».     ..  ■.         -*  •  .•■■ 

Jt  is.  oa  the  fubje^  of  criminal  ,Uw^  that  philQ* 
£>phy  has  had  the  mo#  noble  and.  ufcful,  iaflii- 
ence  in  Pennfylvania;  ju*d,  in  Uu3  !£*?&&  the 
government  piay  juitty  ferve  for  4  model  to  the 
reft,  of  the  world.    , 

I  cannot  proceed  with  this  fabied  without  re- 
peating  part  pf  what  J  Ij&ve  iajd  iq  another  work, 
published  >vith  this  title-r-Q»  th*  Prifrns  qfPhir- 
ladelphia  ;  to  which  I  will  r^fer  fuch  of  my  read- 
ers as  require  a  n>orc  particular  detail  pn  this  in- 
tereftitig  iubjeft. 

Sinc$  the  year  1 79$,  no  crime  but  wilful  mup? 
der  is  punifhed  with  .death,  pther  crimes  are 
punifhed  with  imprifonment,  for  more  or  lefs 
time,  $nd  with  circurnitances  of  greater  or  leis 
feverity,  according  to  the  nature  of  (he  offence $ 
the  Qovernor  in  all  cafes  having  the  prerogative 
to  mitigate  the  puniflimpnt ;  for  although  it  has 
9ppe^red  to  the  wife  legiflatprs  of  this  ftatp,  that 
the  certainty  with  which  punifhment  follows 
Climes  ynll  greatly  diminifh  them,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  pardon  by  fubfequeat  good  condiwft  \iaa 
no  leis  appeared  to  them  4  motive  of  fubfta^tial 
reform  in  criminals.  They  very  properly  thought 
that  all  punifhment  Ihould  have  the  ^mendmeijt 
q£  the  offender  for  its  object,  and  ought  even  to 

furnifh 
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fornifli  him  with  the  meaiis  of  reform  ;  and  this 
vialuable  maxim  is  the  bafis  of  the  policy  of  the 
prifons  in  Philadelphia* 

The  adminiifoators  of  the  prifons  have  ftdded 
this  truly  Wife-  principle ;  that  the  itoprifonment 
of  a  crimin*!  being  a  reparation  to  fociety,  it 
ought  ite  little  as  poffible  to  be  a  burden  on  its 
finances. 

They  have  propo&d,  therefore,  the  following 
objefts  in  their  regulations ; 

ift.  Thai  the  economy  of  the  prifons  fliould, 
as  much  as  poffible,  tend  to  detafch  the  prifonex* 
from  their  former  habits,  tod  lead  then*  to  re- 
flexions on  their  condition,  and  cdnfequently  to 
amendment. 

2d,  That  all  arbitrary  proceedings,  afcd  Sto- 
cky, and  injuftice  in  the  jaildrs,  fliould  bib  care~ 
fully  excluded,  fince  they  diipole  the  mind  df 
the  prifoner  to  malice  arid  revenge,  inftead  ctf 
"begetting  fentiments  of  contrition.  ■■- 

3d.  That  the  prifoner  fliould  be  c6n(feult^r 
employed  in  fome  profitable  labour,  to  wefei  him 
from  habits  of  idleness,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  prifon>  and  to  provide  fome  reforate  for  fhfe 
time  when  he  returns  again  to  fociety.  -  :     - 

The  convi&s  in  the  prifons  are  divided  into 
two  clafles ;  the:firft  are^foch  as  Areednti&ril  of 
crimes'  formerly  puniflxed  iritlHkerth \  fetid  fhdb 

fentence 
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fenten^e;  always  includes  folitary coiifinement  for 
part  of  the  tinlc  of  their  impriibnment.  The 
quantity  of  folitary  tonfineirierit  is  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  judge,  within  thefc  bounds — that  it 
fhall  not  exceed  half  of  the  time  of  the  impriipn- 
m?nt,  nor  be  lefs  than  the  twelfth  part.  The 
other  clafs  of  conti&s  ire  fuch  as  &re  fentenced 
for  inferior  offences;  drid  tvho  are  riot  confe- 
qtiently  condemned  to  folitary  confinement. 

The  cells  for  folitary  confinement  are  eight 
feet  by  fix,  and  rtiite  in  height.  They  are  always 
on  the  firft  or  fetond  floor  of  the  prifon,  are 
vaulted,  and  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  build- 
ing.  They  are  warmed  by  a  ftdve  which  ftands 
in  the  corridbr  facing  the  cells.  The  convidl; 
ihut  in  by  two  doors  of  iron  and  grated,  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  without  being  able  to 
convert  it  to  mifchievous  purpofes:  The  cell  is 
lighted  by  the  doors  leading  to  the  corridor,  and 
more  immediately  by  a  window.  It  has  a  water- 
clofet>  through  which  frefh  water  can  he  always' 
turned  at  the  pleafure  pf  the  prifoner.  No  pre- 
caution for  clcanliriefs  or  health  is  forgotten.  The 
cells,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  prifon,  is  white- 
wafhed  tvyice  a  year.  The  prifoner  llceps  on  a 
.mattrafs",  and  is  well  furriilhed.  with  covering. 

Thus  delivered  over  to  folitude,  and  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  jrcfle&ion  and  remorfe,  the  convid  has 

no 
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no  communication  with  human  beings ;  except 
that  once  a  day  the  turnkey  brings  him  a-coarfe 
pudding  made  of  Indian  wheat* 

It  is  not  till  after  the  convi&  has  paffed  fame 
time  in  this  feciufion  from  fociety  that  he  obtains 
permiffion  to  read,  or  to  be  furnifhed  with  foeh 
employment  as  his  ftrift  confinement  wilLadmft 

Of.  .:..'.■ 

The  conyid:  never  quits  his  cell  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  condemagd  to  folitary  con- 
.finement,  not  even  to  walk  in  the  cprridor,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafe  of  ficknefs. 

It  is  left  to  the  infpeftors  of  the  prifons  to  lay 
in  what  part  of  the  whole  term  of  the  imprison- 
ment the  time  of  the  folitary  confinement  fhall 
take  place  ;  provided  the  prifoner  actually  fuffers 
the  quantity  of  folitary  confinement  named  in 
the  fentence.  It  is  ufually  infli&cd  when  the 
convicft  enters  the  prifon;  becaufe  the  fevereft 
part  of  the  fentence  ought  in  juftiee,  as  quickly 
as  poflible,  to  follow  the  crime ;  becauie  the  ri- 
gour  of  this  feciufion  would  be  nnjuftly  increafed 
if  the  prifoner  had  already  enjoyed  the  cominpn 
liberty  of  the  prifon ;  becaufe  the  feclufioi*  from 
fociety  is  defigned  to  lead  the  prifoner  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  crimes  whofo  puoifhment  falls  & 
heavily  on  him ;  and,  becaufe  the  fudden  and 
abfolute  change  of  food  affe#3  the  temperament 

of 


df  the  prifener  arid  inclines  him  to  the  di^fitaoii 
that  ptciGcdcs  repentance. 

The  infpe&ors  df  the  prifohs  place  great  con- 
fidents in  the  abftmence  they  irripofe  en  the 
tionvi&  fedndemhed  to  folitary  confinement ;  tc± 
gafdirig  it  as  the  fureft  means  of  his  amendment, 
by  the  change  it  effeds  in  his  ideas  arid  tenjper; 
This  ndtion  feems  to  have  influenced  the  foufc- 

r 

ders  of  foch  fdigioris  as  «rijoin  fafts  arid  abfti- 
nenccj  and  he  who  refle&s  oil  thfe  power  of  Our 
organs  oVier  the  Qualities  of  out  niirid  will  not  fail 
to  applaud  the  infpettort  of  the  pfifons  lii  Phi-^ 
ladel£>hia  for  the  fagdeity  df  their  fyftemj 

A  convift  who  is  not  fentenced  to  ibiitiyy 
confinement  is,  oti  hiS  entrance  into  the  prifon, 
ptit  into  a  common  room  with  others.  His 
cldthes  are  taken  off,  arid  in  Tome  Cafes  burnt; 
and  «  dtefs  common  to  all  the  prifonets  given 

# 

to  him.  He  is  mftru&ed  in  thfe  iegaktions  of  thfe 
prifon,  and  examined  refpefling  the  fpicies  of  la- 
bour he  is  capable  of  purfuing. 

The  civil  officer  who  conducts  the  tohvift  to 
prilbn,  delivers  to  the  infpe&ofs  a  paper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  offence ;  the  circumitances 
by  which  it  is  heightened  or  extenuated;  the 
fi&s  that  appeared  on  his  trial ;  the  crimes  of 
which  he  has  iri  any  former  time  been  accufed ; 
in  a  word,  the  efttire  character  and  hi&ofy  of  the 

man 
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tnan  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered.  The  document 
tt  tranfmitted  by  the  court  that  pronounced  the* 
fentencc ;  and  enables  the  infpe&ors  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  prifoner,  and  to  conduct  them* 
felves  toward  him  as  the  cafe  requires. 

The  lkbour  allotted  to  prifoners  is  proportioned 
to  their  ftrength,  and  proficiency  in,the  employ* 
ment.  In  the  prifons  there  are  looms ;  earpeii* 
ters*  benches;  and  fhops  fitted  up  for  fhoe- 
makers  and  taylors.  Convi&s  that  cannbt  avail 
themfelves  of  any  of  thefe,  are  employed  in  fac- 
ing, or  polifhing  mavble;  preparing  the  cedar  for 
pencils;  grinding  plaiflcr  of  Paris ;  combing  wool ; 
or  beating  hemp.  The  infpe&ors  have  lately 
added  a  manufa&ure  of  nails,  which  employs  a 
great  many  hands,  and  produces  a  large  profit 
to  the  prifon.  Convifts  that  arc  unable  to  endure 
hard  labour,  and  arc  little  expert  at  any  thing,  are 
employed  in  foiling  wool>  horfe-*hair,  and  flax. 

The  bargain  for  the  labour  of  the  prifoners  is 
made  between  the  jailor  and  the  tradefmen  of 
the  city,  in  the  prefence  of  the  convift.  Out  of 
his  earnings,  the  convift  pays  for  his  board,  his 
portion  of  the  common  expences  of  the  houfe, 
and  the  ufe  and  wear  of  his  tools  ;  the  rate  of 
payment  for  thefe  things,  being  neceflarily  go- 
verned by  circumfianegs,  is  fixed  by  the  infpec- 
tors  four  times  in  every  year ;  it  is  at  prefent 
.  Vol.  IV,  D  fifteen 
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fifteen  pence  per  day,  and  an  old  man,  who  can 
do  nothing  but  pick  hemp,  is  able  to  gain  one 
and  twenty  or  two  and  twenty  pence  per  day. 
There  are  convifts  who  cam  more  than  a  dollar 
per  day. 

Befides  the  money  which  the  convift  pays  to 
the  prifon  from  his  earnings,  the  law  compells 
him  to  rcimburfe  the  ftate  the  expences  of  his 
trial,  and  to  pay  a  fine  which  is  always  part  of 
the  fentence.  The  fine  includes  a  fum  to  be 
paid  into  the  trcafury  of  the  ftate  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
theft,  a  fum  fufficient  to  pay  for  the  ftolen  pro- 
perty. The  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treafury 
is  frequenly  remitted,  but  never  the  expences  of 
the  trial,  nor  the  reftitution  of  the  ftolen  pro- 
perty. The  county  advances  the  money  for  the 
expences  of  the  trial;  and  is  repaid  from  the 
labour  of  the  convid,  if  his  family  or  friends  do 
not  pay  it  for  him. 

The  women  are  employed  in  Spinning,  few- 
ing,  combing  wool,  and  wafhing  for  the  prifon „ 
They  pay  feven-pence  per  day  for  their  board ; 
and  they  can  earn  more  than  that  if  they  are 
induftrious.  As  their  labour  is  not  fo  hard  as 
that  of  the  men  their  food  is  left  expenfive. 

The  jailor  docs  not  here,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  pteftice  in  other  places,  levy  contributions 
on   misfortune   and    mifcry.      Nothing   is   de- 
manded 
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mandetl  on  the  prifoner's  entrance  into  prifon, 
Or  on  his  quitting  it ;  nothing  for  particular  in- 
dulgences to  the  individual. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  falary  of  certain  fitua- 
tions  in  Europe  feems  to  authorife  thofe  who 
fill  them  in  the  exactions  by  which  tney  increafe 
their  revenue ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  perfons  of 
higher  rank,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fuper intend 
their  conduct,  to  make  rigid  enquiries  where 
they  know  the  fubaltern  has  not  the  falary  to 
provide  the  ncccflaries  of  life. 

The  rapacious  exa&ioris  to  which  1  allude,  are 
exercifed  by  perfons  of  the  vileft  condition  in  fb- 
ciety ;  and  they  are  often  levied  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  thofe  perfbns 
encounter. 

But  here,  where  no  pnfoner  is  ever  put 
in  irons;  where  blows  and  even  ill  language 
is  ftri&ly  forbidden  to  all  perfons  who  approach 
them  ;  where  the  whole  economy  of  the  prifon 
tends  to  make  it  i  fcene  of*  reform ;  the  office  of 
jailor  never  wounds  the  delicay  of  the  moft-  ho- 
nourable, characters.  The  falaries  are  very  fufli- 
cieat,  even  of  the  under  jailors  ;  the  daily  vifits 
of  the  infpe&ors  are  a  complete  check  upon  the 
jailors,  an4  not  only  excludes  all  exaction,  jbut 
produces  conftant  evidence  that  none  can  exift 
in  the  prifons. 

D  2  Every 
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fevery  prifbner  has  a  fmall  book  in  which  are 
entered  the  bargains  made  in  his  prefence  for  his 
labour,  and  the  amtKint  of  the  produce;  and 
againft  this,  his  debts  for  the  expences  of  his 
trial,  the  fine  to  which  he  is  condemned,  the 
fum  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  and  deftru&ion  of  his 
tools,  his  clothes,  and  his  board ;  and  the  ac- 
count  is  audited  and  palled  every  three  months 
in  the  prefence  of  the  infpe&ors.  A  copy  of  the 
account  is  entered  in  a  general  regifter ;  and  is 
alio  pafled  every  three  months. 

The  produce  of  the  labour  is  paid  into  the 
treafury  of  the  county,  which  thus  becomes  the 
banker  of  the  prifoncr,  to  prevent  the  fufpicions 
that  would  arife  if  the  jailor  held  the  money  in 
his  haftds.  The  jailor,  m  fa&,  is  no  more  than 
the  agent  between  the  convid:  and  his  employer  ; 
and  the  price  of  labour  in  the  prifbn  is  the  fame 
as  out  of  doors  ;  and  the  infpe&ors  take  care  that 
no  fraud  is  pra&ifed  upon  the  convi&s. 

The  jailor  purchafes  the  provifions  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  infpe&ors.  A  certain  quantity  is 
allowed  to  each  prifoner,  and  is  weighed  out  be- 
fore the  cook,  who  is  himfelf  a  convift,  and  is 
paid  by  his  fellow  prifoners  for  his  labotir. 

To  thefe  precautions  of  inceflant  infpe&ion, 
and  of  the  ample  falary  of  the  jailors,  which 
removes  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  their  part,  is 

joined 
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joined  the  powerful  controul  of  public  opinion. 
The  humanity  and  inflexible  probity  of  the  in- 
ipe&ors  is  fb  manifeft,  their  defire  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  convi&s  is  fo  unequivocal,  and  their 
care  that  no  injuftice  be  done  them  fo  conffant, 
that  to  rob  them  would  appear  in  the  public  eye 
a  more  deteftable  crime  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
robbery. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  prifoners  fleep  are  on 
the  firft  floor  ;  each  room  contains  ten  or  twelve 
bedfteads,  furnifhed  with  mattrafles,  fheets,  and 
a  fufficiency  of  covering  ;  and  every  prifbner  has 
a  bed  to  himfelf.  Each  room  is  well  aired  ancj 
well  lighted.  The  prifoners  quit  their  chambers 
at  day-break,  and  dp  not  return  till  the  hour  of 
going  to  bed.  They  arc  then  fhut  up  without 
light.  When  the  weather  is  fevere,  a  little  fire  is 
allowed  them ;  the  whole  of  the  building  being 
vaulted,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  burning  it 
down  ;  and  if  they  Ihould  be  tempted  to  fet  fire 
to  their  beds,  they  would  do  no  more  thqp  lub- 
jc&  themfelves  to  perifh,  and  if  they  efcaped 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  mifchief  done. 

Every  morning,  before  the  convidls  go  to 
work,  they  are  obliged  to  wafli  their  hands  and 
face.  In  fummer  they  bathe  twice  a  month,  in 
fe  bath  made  for  that  ufe  in  the  middle  of  the 
court.     They  are  regularly  fliaved  twice  a  week  ; 
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and  the  barber;  who  is  alfo  a  convift,  is  paid  out; 
of  the  fifteen  pence  per  day  deduced  out  of  each 
prifoner's  labour.  Their  linen  is  changed  twice 
a  week. 

All  heavy  work  is  done  in  the  courts ;  and 
light  trades  are  followed  in  rooms  on  the  fame 
floor  with  their  chambers,  but  in  a  feparate  part 
of  the  building.  They  are  not  Ihut  in  while  they 
work ;  but  each  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  reft,  There  are  feldom  more  than  five  or 
fix  in  o;ie  of  thefe  ihops. 

The  under  jailors,  of  whom  there  are  four  to 
each  prifbn,  are  obliged  to  be  continually  in  the 
courts,  chambers,  or  corridors ;  in  fine,  among 
the  prifoners. 

All  converfation  is  prohitcd  the  prifoners,  be~ 
yond  what  neceflarily  arifes  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  occupations.  They  are  forbidden  to  re- 
proach each  other  with  their  crimes,  or  even  to 
ipeak  of  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment.  The 
fame  filence  is  impofed  upon  them  at  table. 
Their  break fiift  and  fupper  is  p,  pudding  of  flour 
made  from  Indian  corn,  with  which  they  eat 
treacle.  At  dinner,  each  is  ferved  with  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and  ve- 
getables. Their  drink'  is  always  wrater.  Never, 
on  any  pretence,  arc  they  permitted  to  tafte  fer- 
mented liquors,  not  even  fmall  beer.     All  fuch 

liquors 
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liquors  arc  prohibited ;  and  the  prohibition  is  re-, 
ligioufly  obferved.  .  The  excitement  produced  by. 
fermented  liquors  is  momentary,  and  deceitful ; 
and  as  it  would  heat  the  juices  of  the  convid:, 
would  confequently  interfere  with  the  fyftem  of 
temperance  through  which  it  is  intended  to  ef-. 
feft  a  change  in  his  difpofitiop.  The  healthy 
vigour  which  is  neceflary  for  him,  will,  be  de-r 
rived  from  the  fubftantial  but  moderate  food  that 
is  given  him.  Peals  of  laughter,  fongs,  and 
fhouts,  are  prohibited ;  not  only  as  they  would 
be  inconvenient  and  difagreeable  in  the  prifon, 
but  becaufc  they  difturb  the  tranquillity  which 
is  to  be  cultivated  and  encrcafed  in  the  prifoner's 
temper. 

When  a  convid  violates  a  regulation  of  the 
prifon,  he  is  admonifhed  for  the  firft  offence  by 
the  infpeftor,  the  jailor, -or  the  under  jailor.  If 
he  repeats  his  offence,  he  is  fent  into  folitary 
confinement.  This  is  a  punifhment  which  the 
jailor  may  himfelf  inflidi ;  but  in  every  fuch  cafe 
he  is  obliged  inftantly  to  fend  an  account  of  it  to 
theinfpe&or. 

When  a  convi&  is  idle,  and  will  not  work,  he- 
is  fent  into  folitary  confinement ;  and  this  pu- 
nifhment is  the  greater,  becaufe  he  muft  redeem 
the  time  he  has  loft  when  he  returns  to  labour, 
as  the  cxpences  of  the  houfe  are  charged  againft 
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him  even  for  the  time  of  his  folitary  confine* 
ment. 

The  four  under  jailors  are  all  the  night  on  du- 
ty ;  two  of  whom  are  in  the  room  fet  apart  for 
the  infpe&ors,  and  the  other  two  walk  conti- 
nually in  the  corridors.  When  there  is  any  ex- 
traprdipary  noife,  they  waken  the  jailor,  with 
•yvhojn  they  proceed  to  the  chamber  -  whence  the 
noife  comes,  and  conduft  the  offenders  to  the  fo- 
litary ceils.  Such  cafes  are  very  rare.  It  per-* 
haps  does  not  happen  four  times  a  year  that  a  pri- 
ibner  is  punifhed ;  and  no  other  punifhment  is 
inflifted  in  the  prifon  but  folitary  confinement. 

The  jailors  and  undcr-jailors  are  not  permit- 
ted  to  have  either  arms  or  dogs.  They  are  even* 
forbidden  to  carry  a  fmall  ftick,  leafc  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  they  fhould  ftrikc  a  prifoner,  and 
the  tranquillity  fo  much  cultivated*  and  from 
which  fo  much  is  expe&ed,  bp  difturbed.  An 
under  jailor  who  is  found  drunk,  o*r  who  treats  a 
prifoner  a  fecond  time  with  unprovoked  rigour! 
is  immediately  difcharged. 

The  infpc&ors  take  occafion  to  converfe  with 
the  prifoners ;  they  endeavour  to  become  acT 
quainted  with  them  ;  they  give  them  advice  and 
ponfolation,  and  labour  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
pwji  cpnfciences.  Thefe  convprfations  are  not 
too  frequent,  left  they  fhould  produce  the  lefs 

effeft. 
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effed.  The  appearance  of  the  prifoners  is  gene- 
rally calm  and  ferious;  it  has  nothing  of  that 
hard  infolence,  or  the  malignant  fcowl,  or  the 
mean  fervility,  that  we  find  in  the  prifoners  of 
Europe.  A  prifoner  here  is  at  once  reserved  and 
refpe&ful.* 

The  female  convifls  are  in  a  wing  feparated 
from  the  dwelling  of  the  men.  They  are  fuf- 
fcred  to  mingle  with  women  that  are  prifoners 
for  debt — an  indulgence  that  is  never  granted  the 
men.  It  bfuppoied  that  the  example  of  women  . 
of  a  better  order  will  tend  to  correct  the  manners 
of  the  depraved ;  and  this  is  true ;  for  in  that  fex 
jnodefty  and  an  honeft  fhame  have  always  an  in- 
fluence which  men,  when  they  are  once  per- 
verted, do  ijot  feel. 

Walking  is  the  only  labour  carried  on  in  the 
court  belonging  to  the  women,  of  which  they 
otherwife  make  uie  at  their  pleafure.  The  num- 
ber of  female  convi&s  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix. 
Silence  is  lefs  rigidly  exa&ed  from  them ;  and  ' 
they  are  not  fo  ftriftly  guarded  as  the  men.  One 
of  them  cooks  for  the  reft ;  and  they  wait  on  each 
other  in  ficknefs;  but  ficknefs  is  rare  among 
them. 

The  new  economy  introduced  into  the  prifons 
has  made  a  material  change  relative  to  difeafes. 
Fprnjerly  there  were  from  two  hundred  and  fixty 

to 
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to  three  hundred  and  twenty  patients,  affli&ed 
-with  the  itch,  in  one  quarter ;  and  in  the  fame 
interval,   under  the  new  fyftem,  they   do  not 
amount  to  forty.     This  aftonifhing  difference  is 
folely  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  economy. 
Formerl)  the  licence  that  reigned  in  the  prifbns 
wras  the  conftant  occafion  of  filthinefs,  drunken  ■ 
nefs*  quarrels,  and  difgufting  difeafes.     At  pre"- 
fent  there  are  no  patients  in  the  prifbns,   but 
fbme  affli&ed  with  the  rheumatifm,  or  the  effe& 
of  accidents.     In  the  four  laft  years,  only  two 
prifoners  have  died,  and  they  died  of  the  fmall- 

pox.. 

If  the  diforder  is  not  contagious,  the  patient  k» 
attended  in  his  chamber;  but  if  contagion  is  ap- 
prehended, he  is  put  in  a  room  by  himfelf. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  prifoners  attend  a 
fermon,  preached  by  a  miniftcr,  whofe  zeal  leads 
him  to  the  prifon ;  nor  is  it  inquired  to  what 
feci  he  belongs.  '*  Liberty  of  confeience  is  as  un  • 
rcftriftcd  in  the  prifons  as  it  is  throughout  Penn- 
fylvania.     Yet  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  arc 
almoft  all  of  them  Chriftians,  a  chapter  is  read 
to  the  prifoners  from  the  Bible.     The  fcrmons 
in  general  turn  more  on  morality  than  do&nnal 
points,  and  are  applicable  to  the  fituat ion  of  the 
convifts.     All  the  prifoners,  of  every  kind  and 
both  fexes,  attend  the  fervice,  excepting  thofc 

who 
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who  arc  condemned  to  folitary  confinement.  In 
the  evening  there  is  another  fermon ;  and  pious 
books  are  given  to  thofe  who  requeft  it. 

The  fuperintendance  of  the  adminiftration  of 
the  prifon  is  committed  to  twelve  infpe6tors. 
Six  of  thefe  are  replaced  by  a  new  ele&ion  every 
fix  months,  and  the  cle&ion  is  made  by  the  in- 
fpe&ors  themfelves.  The  ele&ions  are  thus  fre- 
quent, that  the  duty,  which  is  very  painful  in 
its  nature,  may  not  fall  too  heavily  on  indivi- 
duals. But  an  infpe&or  may  be  continued  in 
office  beyond  his  term,  with  his  own  confent. 

The  infpe&ors  meet  every  week ;  and  two  of 
them,  who  have  the  additional  title  of  vtfitors,  arc 
obliged  at  lcaft  to  make  two  vifits  in  eight  days 
to  the  prifbns.  There  is  fcarcely  a  day  partes  in 
which  they  do  not  make  their  viiit ;  and  fre- 
quently fome  who  are  not  on  that  duty  do  the 
fame,  The  infpeftors  are  for  the  moft  part  Qua- 
kers ;  and  it  is  not'  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to 
the  fbciety  of  Quakers  that  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  eftablifhment,  protection,  and  fiiccefs  of 
the  new  fyftcm. 

To  one  of  thefe  people,  whofe  name  is  Caleb 
Lownes,  is  to  be  given  the  iargeft  fhare  of  the 
honour  of  this  great  reform.  The  opinions  of 
Beccaria  and  Howard  eafily  took  root  in  his 
humane  heart.  It  was  he  who  animated  his  bre- 
thren 
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thren  with  zeal  for  the  enlightened  fyftcm  of 
thefe  great  men;  it  was  he  who  exhorted  a 
change  in  the  prifons — who  propofed  to  lubfti- 
tute  humanity,  joined  to  firmnefs,  for  fetters  and 
ftripes — who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  treated  as  a 
wild  vifionary,  without  being  turned  afide  from 
his  purfuit,  perfc&ly  confiding  in  the  fuccefs  of 
his  labour.  It  was  he  whofe  unwearied  zeal 
gained  over  to  his  caufe  whoever  was  ncceflary 
lo  its  prote&ion ;  who  obtained  from  the  legifla- 
ture  thofe  laws,  I  will  not  only  fay  that  huma- 
nity claimed,  but  that  juftice  and  an  enlarged  po- 
icy  demanded.  In  a  word,  it  is  he  who  confents 
at  every  cle&ion  to  be  an  infpe&or,  and  is  indeed 
the  principal  agent  of  that  great  work  of  reafbn 
and  humanity.  May  God  fhower  his  bleffings 
on  the  head  of  this  benefactor  of  the  human 
race ! 

The  judges  at  firil  oppofed  this  reform ;  except 
one  among  them,  who,  younger  than  the  reft, % 
and  dcfpairing  lefs  of  the  human  charader,  em- 
braced the  reform  with  ardour.  He  aflbciated 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  Caleb  Lownes,  aiding 
him  with  the  advice  of  a  man  verfed  in  juris- 
prudence ;  and,  having  fhared  the  difficulties,  he 
deferved  tq  lhare  in  the  glories  of  the  under- 
taking. The  name  of  this  judge  was  Wil- 
liam Bradford.     He  was  at  that  time  the 
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attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Was  after*- 
wards  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
He  died  latdy,  honoured  with  the  univerfal  e£- 
teem  and  love  of  his  feHbw^citizcnS. 

This  is  an  homage  which  I  render  the  more 
readily  to  his  memory,  as  it  includes  no  cenfutfc  # 
on  the  other  judges.  While  they  withheld  their 
ian<ftion  from  the  reform,  they  were  influenced 
by  doubts  of  its  efficacy ;  and  they  were  prompt 
in  aiding  the  plan  when  they  were  convinced  of 
their  miftake ;  nor  were  they  to  be  deterred  by 
the  opinion  they  had  previously  given ; — a  cow- 
dud  that  will  not- be  thought  little  of,  by  thole 
who  have  had  occafion  to  contemplate  the  ope- 
rations of  felf-love. 

The  prifons,  under  the  new  regulations,  ate 
fubjeft  to  the  fiiperintendanee  of  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  judges  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  form  a  committee,  whofe  duty  it  is 
to  vifit  the  prifons  once  in  every  quarter.  The 
lame  duty  is  impofed  upon  the  governor  of  the 
ftate  of  Pehnlylvania,  the  judges  of  the  fcveral 
fuperior  courts,  and  the  grand  juries. 

Thele  numerous  vifits  are  ordained  by  the  le- 
gislature, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  this  humane 
plan,  by  watching  over  the  interior  economy  of 
the  prifons,  if  it  were  even  poflible  for  the  zeal  of 

the 
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the  infpc&brs  to  relax.  They  have  proved,  how- 
evet,  a  recompence  for  the  trouble  they  have  oc- 
cafioned;  they  demonftrated  the  value  of  thfc 
new  lyftem ;  and  induced  the  friends  of  huma-* 
nity  to  overcome  the  obftacles,  that  in  every 
country  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  men  who  de- 
vote themfelves.to  the  overthrowing  of  abufes. 

The  infpe&ors  have  the  right  to  prefent  peti- 
tions to  the  governor,  for  the  pardon  of  crimi- 
nals; which  they  never  fail  to  ufe,  when  they 
are  convinced  of  the  amendment  of  the  convift, 
and  of  his  having  acquired  a  capital  by  his  la- 
bour, or  of  having  means  of  fubfiftence  among 
his  friends. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  never  refufes  a 
pardon,  on  the  petition  of  the  infpedtors;  even 
a  murderer  may  hope  to  obtain  it,  although,  in 
that  cafe,  it  is  never  granted,  unlcfs  the  petition 
is  figned  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  perfon 
murdered.  The  infpe&ors  feldom  prefent  peti- 
tions in  behalf  of  convifts  of  that  clafs ;  they 
even  ufe  their  prerogative  with  moderation  for 
all  others ;  but  every  prifbijer  knows  that  it  may 
be  employed  for  him,  and  his  heart,  warmed  by 
hope,  feels  an  intereft  in  his  becoming  a  better 
man.  Who  that  is  without  hope,  and  without 
fear,  was  ever  happily  influenced  in  his  conduit-  ? 

When 
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When  prifoncfs  are  difcharged,  they.r^oeivc 
the  amount  of  the  favings  ;6f  thfcix labour,  iiji 
money,  if  the  inipe&Dr$.arc  perfuaded  that  they 
will  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  or  in  clothes,  when 
the  infpe&ors  have  not  that  confidence.  ,  Some- 
times convicts  difpofe  of  the  favings  of  tfreif  la- 
bour, while  they  are  ftill  in  prifon,  in  the  main- 
taining their  families.  Such  is  the  admirable  ef- 
fe&s  of  the  new  fyftem,  that  of  a  hundred  con- 
victs difcharged,  either  in  confequencc  of  par- 
dons, or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their 
fentcnce,  there  are  not  two  committed  for  new 
crimes ;  under  the  ancient  fyftem,  the  prifons 
were  filled  with  old  and  known  offenders,  who, 
like  the  criminals  in  Europe,  left  their  prifons 
every  time  with  newly  acquired  vices,  and  availed 
themfel ves  of  their  liberty  only  to  commit  ne  w 
depredations,  and  were  again  led  back  to  prifon, 
till  they  terminated  their  wretched  lives  on  the 
fcaffold. 

I  will  here  give  a  table  of  the  number  and 
clafTes  of  conyi6h  for  the  four  laft  years  of  the 
ancient  fyftem,  and  the  four  firft  of  the  new. 

It  would  be  a  very  defireable  thing  to  add  a 
table  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  fentences 
pafled,  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding 
the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code ;  but  the  re- 
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gifters  of  the  prifbns  were  carried  off  by  the  per* 
ion  who  at  that  time  had  the  cuftody  of  them. 

tt  \pas  not  till  the  year  1 790,  that  the  law  was 
paffed  that  gave  the  new  iyftem  to  the  prifons ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1791>  that  it  was  put  in  exe- 
cution. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

1 .  In.the  four  firft  of  the  eight  years  named  in 
the  table,  criminals  weire  committed  to  thepri- 
fons  of  Philadelphia*  only  from  the  county  and 
city  of  Philadelphia;  in  the  four  laft  years,  cri- 
minals were  fent  from  every  part  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  prifons  of  Philadelphia* 

2.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-otte  con- 
vi&s  that  were  foreigners  and  white  men  in  the 
firft  period  of  four  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty*- 
one  were  Irifh,  and  eighty-four  Englifh  or  Scotch. 
In  the  laft  period  of  four  years,  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  convi&s  that  were  white  men, 
ninety-two  were  Irifh,  and  nineteen  Englifh  or 
Scotch.  The  Irifh,  therefore,  in  both  periods, 
were  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  foreigners,  and 
nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  number  of  prifoners ; 
and  part  of  the  prifoners  concealing  the  name  of 
their  country,  it  is  rcafbnable  to  fuppofe  there 
were  more  Iriih  than  were  entered  as  fuch  in  the 
regifter. 

3.  In  the  firft  period  of  four  years,  feventy- 
thrce  criminals  were  convilted  of  new  crimes, 
after  having  been  difcharged,  and  fome  of  thefe 
even  for  the  fifth  and  fixth  time  ;  while  five  only, 
belonging  to  the  laft  period  of  four  years,  were 
convi&cd  of  new  crimes  after  being  difcharged 
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4.  Under  both  the  old  and  the  new  lyftern, 
crimes  have  been  multiplied  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  environs*  in  a  proportion  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  reft  of  the  ftatc  of  Pcnnfylvania. 

In  the  four  years,  therefore,  of  the  new  fyf- 
tern,  more  than  two  hundred  have  been  reftored 
as  ufeful  perfons  to  fociety,  who,  under  the  old 
fyftem,  and  under  a  penal  code  of  laws  refem- 
.bling  that  of  almoft  every  ftate  of  Europe,  were 
deftined  either  to  be  the  feourge  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  or  to  be  kept  fecluded  from  them,  or 
to  be  delivered  over  to  violent  deaths. 

Criminals  were  not  only  rendered  more  ufeful, 
but  were  in  reality  more  feverely  punifhed.  The 
greater  part  of  them  would  have  readily,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  preferred  death  to  folitary  confine* 
ment ;  and  all  were  infinitely  more  fatisfied^with 
the  diforder  and  vice  of  the  old  prifons,  than  with 
the  humane  and  juft,  but  uniform  and  fteady  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  new.  It  is  in  defpite  of  them- 
felves  that  they  are  reftored  to  fociety ;  but  how 
much  reafon  have  they  and  their  families  to  be 
grateful  to  the  legiflature  that  has  fnatched  them 
from  their  miferies  ?  I  refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as 
would  know,  more  of  this  interefting  fubjeft  to 
my  former  work,  from  which  I  have  been  able  at 
prefent  to  give  a  very  incompetent  extract. 

LAWS 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  POLICft* 

The  laft  law  relative  to  the  regulation  of  Ac 
poor  was  paffed  in  the  year  1771*  It  appoints 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  both  in  Philadelphia  arid 
other  cities  of  the  ftafe.  It  ordains  the  levying  of 
taxes  for  their  provision;  recommends  theeftab* 
fifhment  of  houfes  of  induftry ;  and  regulates  th< 
manner  of  removing  poor  families  who  become 
burthenfbme,  and  have  not  acquired  the  right 
of  being  relieved  in  the  city  where  they  refide.  - 

The  right  of  being  relieved  is  acquired  by  A 
yearns  refidencc ;  and  payment,  during  that  time, 
of  the  poor  rates.  Domeftics  and  apprentices  ac-* 
quire  the  right  {imply  by  a  year's  refidencc*  All 
perfons  who  have  not  acquired  the  right,  and  are 
declared  by  the  overfeeds  of  the  poor  to  be  ill 
danger  of  becoming  chargeable  to  the  city,  are 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  over- 
feers of  the  poor  of  which  place  are  to  reimburft 
the  city  that  has  thus  conveyed  them  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  journey.  Every  father  or  mother, 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  child,  of  podt 
perfons  not  able  to  gain  their  livelihood,  is  oblig- 
ed to  provide  for  them,  if  they  have  the  mean*, 
on  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  every 
month  that  they  neglcft  this  facred  duty.  An 
appeal  is  allowed  to  the  court  of  juftices  of  the 
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peace,  from  the  fentence  of  the  overfeer  of  the 
poor,  who,  in  the  firft  inftance,  decides  in  fuch 
cafes, 

^  ■ 

A  law  of  Pennfylvania,  pafled  in  17  89,  gave 
every  foreigner,  although  not  a  refident  in  Ame- 
rica, the  right  of  acquiring  and  pofleffing  every 
fpecies  of  property,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of 
the  ftate.  This  law,  which  was  to  be  in  force 
only  for  two  years,  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  renewed 
till  it  is  declared  permanent/  This  law  deferves 
to  be  placed  among  the  moft  enlightened  and 
politic  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  induce  foreigners  to  fettle  in  that  fine 
country,  in  preference  to  every  other. 

The  laws  relative  to  the  Indian  natives,  that 
were  paffed  by  the  affemblies  of  Pennfylvania, 
were  chara&erifed  by  the  forefight  and  equity 
,  which  governed  William  Penn  in  all  his  tranfac- 
tions  with  thofe  people ;  but  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution, the  congrefs  only  can  pafs  law  s  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  the  feveral  ftates  with  foreign 
nations,  in  which  defcription  the  Indians  are 
comprifed.  Pennfylvania,  therefore,  fince  it  was 
independent,  has  no  particular  law  on  that  fub- 
jeft. 

Liberty  of  confeience  is  more  compleat  in 
Pennfylvania  than  in  any  of  the  other  ftates.     It 

was 
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was  fo  in  the  birth  of  the  colony  ;  yet,  by  a  law 
of  1705,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to. pro-; 
fefs  a  belief  in  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
and  the  Scriptures.  This  profeflion  was  necef- 
fary  to  place  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  out  of  the 
reach  of  perfccution.  The  conftitution  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  gave  widefr 
limits  to  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  finally,-  the 
conftitution  made  in  1 7QQ  declares,  "  that  every 
man  has  a  natural  right,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
juftly  deprived,  to  worfhip  God  according  to  the 
di&ates  of  his  own  confcience ;  that  no  man  <;aft 
juftly  be  compelled  to  obferve  any  form  of  wor- 
lhip,  or  to  incur  any  expence  for  public  worfhip ; 
that  no  human  authority  can,  on  any  pretence, 
force  the  confcienccs  of  men ;  and  that  no  pre- 
ference can  be  given  by  law  to  any  particular 
form  of  worfhip,"  It  adds,  "  that  every  man, 
acknowledging  the  cxiftence  of  God,  and  a  fixture 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  may  hold  any 
office  in  the  republic  of  Pcnnfylvania." 

In  fa<fl,  there  is  no  ftate  in  the  Union  in  which 
religion  and  its  minifters  have  lefs  influence  than 
in  this  ftate ;  its  minifters  here,  as  every  where 
elfc,  are  willing  enough  to  ercft  thcmfelves  into 
a  body,  and  to  influence  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  number  that  favour  their  pretenfions  is  fb 
imall,  that  it  fan  fcarcely  be  faid  to  exift. 

E#  *  The 
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The  laws  that  enjoin  ,the  observation  of  Sun- 
day, are  more  regarded  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
toy  of  the  northern  ftates,  becaufe  they  are  more 
xeaibnable  and  moderate.  They  prohibit  merely 
the  felling  of  goods  in  an  open  fhbp,  or  in  the 
markets ;  following  the  chace  ;  or  attending  any 
jpublic  divcrfion.  The  law  which  prohibits  games 
of  hazard,  and  the  fighting  of  game-cocks,  are 
punctually  obeyed,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
manners  and  tafle  of  the  people  ;  but  that  which 
jmpofes  a  penalty  of  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  for 
drunkennefs  is  far  from  being  fo  flri&ly  obferved. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MILITARY. 

The  law  regulating  the  militia  was  pafled  in 
1703.  Every  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
that  of  forty-five,  is  in  fact  a  foldier  of  the  ftate. 
The  captain  of  the  company  in  the  diftridl  enrolls 
"*  every  young  man  who  attains  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen :  a  notice,  which  is  fcrved  upon  him  by  a 
iubaltern  of  the  company,  is  the  only  form  re- 
quired to  enter  him  in  the  militia,  in  which  he 
remains  till  he  is  five  and  forty.  The  profeffions 
which  exempt  males  from  this  fcrvice  are  nearly 
the  lame  as  thofe  that  give  the  lame  exemption 
in  the  other  ftates.  White  men  who  are.do- 
meftics  hired  for  a  term,  and  apprentices,  are 
exempt  during  the  term  of  their  engagement, 
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except  in  the  cafe  of  an  aftual  invafion.  The 
militia  is  compofed  of  divifions,  brigades,  regi* 
ments,  battalions,  and  companies.  The  bri* 
gades  are  formed  of  regiments,  and  never  exceed 
eight,  nor  are  lefs  than  two ;  regiments  are  com- 
pofed of  two  battalions ;  and  each  battalion  of 
four  companies,  which,  according  to  the  poput 
lation  of  the  canton,  may  be  compofed  of  any 
number,  from  forty  to  eighty  men.  Every  bat- 
talion has  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  another 
of  rifle-men.  A  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body 
of  cavalry  are  attached  to  every  divifion.  A  di* 
vifion  comprifes  the  militia  of  two  or  three  cqun* 
ties,  according  to  their  population ;  and  each 
county  forms  one  brigade  or  more,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  populous.  A  division  is  commanded  by  a 
major-general ;  a  brigade,  by  a  brigadier-general; 
a  regiment,  by  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  battalion, 
by  a  major ;  and  a  company,  by  a  captain,  lieute-  . 
nant,  and  enfign.  Befide  the  ftaff-officcrs  of  the 
regiments,  a  brigadier-general  infpc&s  the  divi- 
fions. The  genpral  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
governor ;  the  lieutenant-colonels  appoint  their 
own  majors ;  they  are  'themfel ves,  as  well  as  the 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  e/ifigns,  chofen  by  the 
foldiers,  and  non-commiffioncd  officers  of  the  ttr 
giment,  battalion,  or  company,  in  which  the  var 
cancy  happens.    The  commiffion  of  the  officers 
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is  only  for  feven  years.  Every  man  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  officer  or  private,  trooper  or  foot- 
ibldier,  muft  provide  himfclf  with  arms  and  equi- 
page, under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.  When  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  declares  a  man 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  this 
jricquifition,  he  is  fupplied  with  arms  by  the  ftate. 
The  militia  aflembles  twice  in  the  year,  either  by 
companies  or  regiments. 

The  other  articles  of  this  voluminous  law  re- 
gulate the  manner  in  which  the  fervice  of  the 
militia  is  to  be  performed ;  its  pay,  when  em- 
ployed by  the  ftate  or  the  union,  which  pay  is  fix 
dollars  per  month  for  pach  foldier.  They  deter- 
mine the  fines  for  every  fpecies  of  offence ;  the 
manner  in  which  courts  martial  are  to  becompofed 
and  fummoned.  They  apportion  relief  to  every 
officer  and  foldier  wounded  in  the  fervice,  and 
ta  the  widows  and  children  of  the  flain,  When 
the  militia  is  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  union, 
it  is  fubjed:  to  the  laws  of  the  Congrefs ;  but  of*- 
fences  committed  by  individuals  are  taken  cog- 
nifance  of  by  courts  martial  compofed  of  its  own 
body. 

The  ftate  of  Pennsylvania  includes  twenty- 
three  counties,  and  the  militia  is  computed  at  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  ten  thcufand  men. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Although  the  interior  navigation  of  the  State 
of  Pennfylvania  has  not  made  fuch  progrefs  as 
that  of  New  York,  it  i*  not  for  want  of  wifdora 
and  forefight  in  the  government.    A  law  of  1 7 78 
declares  the  rivers  Sufquehannah  aftd  Delaware, 
and  all  the  rivers  and  creeks  falling  into  them,  to 
be  public  and  free  navigations,  and  places  them  * 
under  the  guardianfhip  and  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment.    It  prohibits  the  creating  any  new 
obftacle  to  navigation,  and  enjoins  the  removal 
of  all  old  oncsi    The  fame  regulations  were  made 
fucccffivcly   for    the   rivers    Monongahela  and 
Youghiogany,  and  all  others  in  the  State  of  Penn-: 
fylvania.    Commiflioners  were  appointed  to  en* 
quire  and  make  reports  concerning  the  means  of 
removing  all  obftru&ions  to  the  interior  naviga- 
tion, and  to  make  communication  by  canals *be* 
tween  the  great  rivers  or  lakes.     The  feverai  . 
companies  who  undertook  to  facilitate  the  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers,  or  to  cut  canals,  were  raifed 
into  corporations,  and  aided  either  by  premiums 
from  the  ftate,  or  by  an  authority  to  eftablifh  tolls 
on  the  navigations  or  canals  they  formed ;  fbmcJ- 
times  the  ftate  even  gave  them  permiffion   to 
raife  money  by  lottery.     In  many  of  thefe  un- 
dertakings the  fmns  granted  by  the  legislature 
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were  expended  with  utility  to  the  ftate,  by  com 
pleating  the  work.  In  others,  they  were  mis- 
employed ;  fchemes  being  adopted  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  examination  of  their  obftacles.  But  the 
legiflature  caufes  an  annual  return  to  be  made  to 
them  of  the  condition  and  progrels  of  thefe 
works ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  interior  navigation  of  Pennfylvania  will 
be  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 
We  may  reafbnably  expedl  to  fee  Lake  Erie 
and  the  River  Ohio  communicate  with  the  Suf- 
quehannah  and  the  Delaware.  The  number  of 
land-carriages  that  would  ftill,  from  invincible 
obftacles  to  navigation,  in  fome  parts  be  necef- 
fary  would  in  fa&  be  few,  and  their  length  greatly 
diminifhed.  The  numberlefs  creeks  of  Penn-  . 
iylvania,  cleared  of  the  obftacles  to  navigation, 
would  afford  for  all  the  produ&ions  of  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country  a  lure,  fpeedy,  and  cheap 
conveyance  to  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
ftate.  t 

The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  a 
levy  on  the  townfhips.  A  furveyor  of  the  roads 
is  chofen  by  the  townihip.  When  a  new  road  is 
to  be  made,  the  furveyors  of  the  feveral  town- 
ihips,  through  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  fuperin- 
tend  its  completion,  and  they  have  authority  to 
.  levy  a  tax  for  this  purpofe  on  the  lands.    The  tax 
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rauft  not  exceed  fix  (hillings  and  fix-pence  in  the 
pound  of  the  annual  income  of  the  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  made  for  the  levying  of  other 
taxes.  Before  the  taxes  for  the  roads  can  be 
raifed,  they .  are  to  receive  the  fan&ion  of  two 
juflices  of  the  peace  of  the  county ;  and  the  ge- 
neral court  of  juftices  of  the  peace  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  difputcs  that  arife  on  the  iubjeft  of 
this  tax. 

The  iurveyors  are  chofen  annually ;  and  re- 
ceive five  per  cent  ,on  the  tax,  and  are  paid  be- 
sides eighteen  dollars  per  day  when  they  are  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 
They  hire  labourers  for  the  roads ;  for  the  law 
which  regulates  this  matter  difpenfed  with  all 
perianal  fervice  on  the  high  roads.  They  buy  all 
the  materials  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads; 
and  their  accounts  are  audited  and  figned  every 
year  by  four  commiflioners  chofen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  townfhip. 

#  This  law,  the  principal  provifions  of  which 
took  place  in  1772,  was  made  only  for  feven 
years,  but  has  fince  been  conftantly  renewed  at 
its  expiration.  Some  of  the  claufes  have  from 
time  to  time  been  altered;  the  modification* 
however  are  included  in  the  above  ftatement. 

The  roads  of  Pennfylvania  are  in  general  better 
than  thofe  of  the  other  ftates;    efpecially  the 

roads 
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roads  between  the  moft  populous  towns.  The 
bridges  are  alfo  conftru&ed  in  a  more  lolid 
manner.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
cafter,  made  by  an  incorporated  company,  is  not 
indeed  fo  good  as  the  turnpike  roads  of  England, 
but  it  is  in  very  good  condition ;  and,  although 
the  tolls  are  fo  high  that  a  broad-wheeled  waggon 
pays  nearly  two  dollars  and  a  half  between  thefe 
two  cities,  which  is  a  diftance  of  fixty-fix  miles, 
no  complaint  is  made,  becaufc  the  waggons  re- 
quire only  half  the  horfes  they  did  before  the 
road  was  made  a  turnpike,  and  perform  the  jour- 
ney in  half  the  time.  The  company  that  con- 
ftrufted  this  road  is  very  flourifhing  ;  the  fhares, 
which  at  the  firft  fubfeription  coft  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  produce  between  eight  and  nine  per 
cent,  and  bear  a  premium  in  their  price, 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  FINANCE. 

The  law  which  regulates  taxes  was  pafled  in 
1795.  Since  the  year  I/89  no  new  taxes  have 
been  raifed  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  ftatc,  there 
being  no  other  than  taxes  levied  for  the  interior 
ufes  of  the  counties  and  cities;  but  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  county  rates  are  determined 
and  levied,  would  in  all  probability  be  followed 
in  any  tax  that  it  might  be  ncccflary  to  levy  for 
the  ftate. 
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The  inhabitants  of  every  county  ele&  "three 
commiffioners,  who  remain  three  years  in  office, 
except  that  one  goes  out  every  year  by  rotation, 
and  a  new  commiffioner  fucceeds  him.  The  in- 
habitants of  every  townlhip  eleft,  every  three 
years,  an  afleflbr  and  two  affiftants,  to  apportion 
the  rates  impofed  on  the  townfhip.  The  aflcf- 
lors  make  a  return  every  three  years  to  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  county,  of  the  names  and  dwell- 
ings (where  it  is  poffible)  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  occupied  or  not  occupied,  and  of  the  lands 
not  yet  cleared,  and  of  the  houfes  and  fpots  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  town ;  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  townfhip,  marking  their  feveral 
employments,  profeffions,  or  conditions ;  and  alio 
a  lift  of  all  horfes  and  horned  cattle  above  four 
years  old,  with  a  valuation  of  them ;  and  finally, 
an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  tax  that  may 
be  laid  rcfpe&ively  on  all  owners  of  perfonal  and 
real  property.  The  commiffioners  of  the  county 
examine  and  compare  all  the  lifts  ;  and  have  au- 
thority to  make  alterations  in  the  taxes,  provided 
they  do  not  alter  the  relative  valuations  of  the 
feveral  properties  in  the  fame  townfhip.  The 
aflcflment  made  in  confequence  of  thefc  returns 
by  the  commiffioners,  forms  the  rule  for  the  le- 
vying the  taxes  for  the  three  fucceeding  years. 
The  commiffioners  arc  never  to  lav  more  on  the 

land 
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land  than  one  per  cent  of  their  computed  value* 
When  they  are  obliged  to  carry  the  tax  on  land 
to  the  full  extent  of  one  per  cent,  they  are  to  levy 
the  following  taxes: — on  every  freeman,  without 
apparent  employment,  from  half  a  dollar  to  ten 
dollars ;  on  every  labourer,  a  fum  not  exceeding 
two  dollars ;  on  every  vintner,  fhopkeeper,  or  re- 
tailer of  goods,  from  half  a  dollar  to  five  dollars ; 
on  every  broker,  banker,  merchant,  lawyer,  and 
phyfician,  from  one  dollar  to  ten  ;  on  all  other 
profeflions,  from  one  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  eight 
dollars  ;  on  every  proprietor  of  Haves,  a  dollar  for 
each  Have.  All  the  taxes  that  are  not  laid  on 
land  are  regulated  by  that  tax,  and  confequently 
diminifli  in  proportion  as  the  tax  on  land  falls 
fhort  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  its  maximum. 

The  quantity  of  taxes  being  determined,  the 
commiffioners  iffue  an  order  tov  the  afleflbrs  to 
apportion  and  levy  them  on  the  individuals ;  but 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  commiffioners  from  their 
afleffment.  The  tenants  of  the  land  are  refpon- 
fibl.e  for  the  tax*on  land,  but  are  authorifed  to 
deduft  it  from  the  rent.  Lands  not  cleared  are 
fubjeft  to  the  tax ;  and  if  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
be  found,  or  does  not  pay  the  tax  during  three 
fucceflive  years,  the  commiffioners  may  order  as 
much  of  the  land  to  be  fold  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears. 

The 
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The  commiffioners  of  the  county  appoint  the 
receivers  of  the  county,  and  the  colledors  of  the 
townfhips.  Each  commiffioncr  is  paid  one  dollar 
and  a  third  for  every  day  that  he  is  a&ually  em* 
ployed  in  his  office ;  the  affeffors  one  dollar. 

The  expence  of  the  afleflment  and  colle&ion 
for  the  whole  ftate  is  cftimated  at  ten  thoufand 
dollars.  The  colle&ors  are  generally  paid  five  per 
cent  on  the  colle&ion.  The  treafurer  of  the  com- 
mittee is  paid  a  dollar  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  he  receives  and  pays. 

The  law  has  provifions  for  the  exa&  levying  of 
the  taxes ;  and  impofes  refponfibility  on  the  col- 
lectors and  other  officers ;  and  impofes  fines  for 
negleit  or  fraud  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  ftate,  as  I  have  obferved,  levies  no  new 
taxes.  Its  Did  duties  are — on  marriages,  taverns, 
and  public  fales  by  authority,  amounting  annu- 
ally from  twelve  to  thirteen  thoufand  dollars. 
The  legislature  fuppreflcd,  in  1795,  thetax*>n 
carriages,  and  fome  other  taxes,  which  were  for- 
merly impofed  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  ftate  amounts 
to  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  dollars  ; 
it  confifts  of  the  falary  of  the  governor,  the  fe- 
cretary  and  other  officers  of  ftate,  and  of  the 
judges ;  the  expence  of  the  courts  of  circuit ;  the 
falary  of  the  treafurer  and  his  clerks;  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  the  office  for  the  fale  of  lands ;  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  members  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  houfc  of  reprefentatives  ;  the  falaries  of  ibme 
other  civil  officers ;  and  the  pay  of  fome  militia 
officers. 

The  revenues  which,  with  the  old  duties,  en- 
able the  ftate  to  provide  for  its  expenditure 
without  additional  taxes,  confift  in  the  intereft 
of  a  capital  accruing  from  the  fale  of  knds,  for 
the  moft  part  placed  in  the  banks.  This  capi- 
tal amounts  at  prcfent  to  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  dollars ;  a  million  of  which  is  in 
the  bank  of  Pcnnfylvania,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
fand in  that  of  the  United  States.  Thefe  fums 
bear  an  intereft  according  to  the  dividends  of 
the  refpe&ive  banks ;  but  it  may  be  ftated  to  be 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent.  Arrears  of  duties,  and 
arrears  of  purchafe-money  for  the  .public  lands, 
form  another  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  ftate. 
The  arrears  of  every  kind  come  in  very  flowly. 
Several  contradi&ory  laws  fcrve  as  an  excufe  to 
the  creditors  of  the  ftate  for  default  of  payment. 
Thefe  are  alfo  protected  by  members  of  the  le- 
giflature,  who  have  a  perfonal  intereft  in  the  de- 
lay. The  government  of  Pcnnfylvania  is  indeed 
unwilling  to  employ  its  force,  cfpccially  for  the 
recovery  of  arrears.  There  are  two  inftances 
which  will  fufficicntly  fhow  the  backwardnefs  of 

the 
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the  government  to  fcompel  the  payment  of  the 
impofts.  There  are  ten  auctioneers  eftablifhed 
at  Philadelphia  for  public  fale3.  Six  of  thefe  have 
punctually  paid  the  duties  impofed  upon  fuch 
fales ;  the  other  four  have  not  feven  cbndefbended 
to  give  an  account  of  their  fales.  The  law  en- 
joins evpry  man,  of  eighteen  years  of  age  to  ferve 
as  a  militia-man ;  and  impofes  a  fine  of  &  dollar 
every  time  that  he  is  abfcnt  from  the  meieting  of 
his  regiment,  and  a  fine  of  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  all  the  time  that  he  is  abfent  when  his 
regiment  is  on  fervice.  The  defaulters  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  no  other  fund  but  the  fines  due  for 
offences  are  fet  afide  for  the  expence  of  the  mi- 
litia ;  and  the  fines  are  fo  ill  paid,  that  at  prefeht 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  ftate  will  in  future  be  more  rigorous  in 
the  colleftion  of  its  revenues ;  the  neceffity  of 
this  rigour  begins  to  be  felt,  and  circumftances 
are  more  favourable  than  heretofore  for  its  exer- 
cife. 

The  debts  dufc  to  the  ftate,  frofti  individual^ 
for  arrears,  and  from  the  Union  for  certain  fun:  * 
advanced,  and  for- which*  the  Uhion  is  refpon-^ 
fible,  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  17Q7,  by 
the  ftatcment  of  the  treafury,  to  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
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four  dollars  feven-tenths.  Pennsylvania  has  alia 
ievcral  other  claims  on  the  treafary  of  the  United 
States,  for  expences  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Union. 

By  the  balance  ftruck  by  the  commiffloners  of 
the  congrefs,  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  is  debtor 
for  the  fum  of  feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
nine  dollars. 

Certain  duties,  that  were  formerly  the  per- 
quifite  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  and  other  public 
officers,  have  been  purchafed  by  the  legislature, 
and  are  become  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
There  are  other  duties  attached  as  perquisites  to 
other  officers,  which  the  legislature  will  gradually, 
and  by  the  fame  means,  reftore  to  the  public 
treafury* 

LAWS  RESPECTING  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  Sale  of  public  lands 
are  deemed  better  in  Pennfylvania  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ftates. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  property  of  the 
lands  belonged  to  the  governor ;  that  is  to  lay, 
to  the  family  of  William  Pcnn.  The  congrefs 
of  Pennfylvania  paffed  a  law  in  1779,  which 
transferred  the  property  to  the  ftate,  giving  the 
family  of  Penn,  for  indemnity,  the  fum  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  and 

leaving 
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leaving  them  in  pbifeffion  of  the  lands  they  po& 
feffcd  as  their  owrt  proper  eftatfc9.  The  land* 
which  became  the  property  of*  the  ftate  Were 
Immenfe.  They  were  various  enormous  trafts 
that  William  Penii  and  his  heirs  had  purchafed 
of  the  Indians ;  parcels  of  which  they  Ibid  for 
their  own  profit.  A  law  in  1781,  which  efta* 
blifhed  an  offict  called  the  land-tiffice;  enjoined 
the  poflfeflbfs  of  vWniants  (which  wtre  ordert 
from  the  fiirveyor-general  of  the  ftate  to  his  de«* 
puty,  to  meaftire  out  a  certain  traft  of  land,  and 
were  a  kind  of  evidence  of  the  ptirchafe  of  the 
eftate),  obtained  under  the  old  government,  to 
bring  them  to  the  land-office,  where  they  were 
annulled,  if  the  purchafe-money  had  not  beeA 
paid.  In  1783,  the  affembly  ftt  afide  a  largo 
traft  of  land  in  the  Weft  of  its  territory,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  difpofed  of,  £ot  cer- 
tain billet*  which  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania  had 
received  during  the  war  for  their  pay,  and  whoft 
current  value  was  greatly  below"  the  lums  for 
which  they  were  iftued.  The  billets  wfire  to  be 
taken  in  payment  for  the  lands  at  their  nominal 
value ;  and  thefe  lands  were  called,  and  indeed 
continue  to  be  known  by  the  name  c>f,  dipre* 
ciathn  lands.  The  affembly  alfo  let  afide  another 
traft  of  land,  to  the  north  of  thofe  I  have  juft 
named,  called  donation  lands,  bocaufc  they  wete 
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were  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  officers  and 
foldiers  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  in  certain 
portions,  according  to  their  rank.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1/85,  that  thefe  lands  were  actu- 
ally put  up  to  faie  ;  and  then  they  were  put  up 
fucceffively,  in  Various  parcels,  at  different  prices, 
and  on  different  conditions.  The  acquisitions 
made  from  the  Indians  in  1788  were,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  lands,  divided  into  two  claffes — thofe 
to  the  weft  of  thie  Allegany  mountains  were 
offered  to  falc  for  teh  pounds  for  a  hundred  acres ; 
thofe  to  the  eaft  of  the  mountains,  being  inferior 
in  quality,  for  three  pounds  ten  Shillings. 

The  quantity  of  lands  offered*  to  falc,  and  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  money,   taken  relatively, 
caufed  the  price  the  afTembly  of  Pennsylvania 
put  upon  the  land  and  even  the  conditions  of 
fale  to  flu&uate,  independently  of  the  quality  o£ 
the  land.     Lots  at  one  time  amounted  only  to 
two  hundred  acres,  while  a  prohibition  exifted  to 
demand  a  warrant  for  more  than  two  fuch  lots ; 
afterwards  lots  were  extended  to  a  thoufand  acres, 
without  any  rcftri<flion  on  the  number  that  an 
individual  might  acquire.     The  price  has  varied, 
from  fourteen  dollars  for  an  hundred  acres  to 
twenty-fix  and  fifty-three*     In  certain  purchaSes, 
the  billets  of  the  State  were  received  in  payment ; 
in  others,  and  particularly  Since  the  year  17Q3, 

they 
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they  were  not  fo.  The  laft  fales  to  the  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Allegany  Moun* 
tains,  were  clogged  with  a  condition,  that  the 
purchafer  fhould  clear  the  land,  and  enclofe  and 
cultivate  it,  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre  for  a 
hundred;  ereft  a  dwelling-houfe,  and  eftablifh  a 
family,  who  fliould  refide  five  fuccecding  years 
there ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  purchafed  by  an 
individual  was  reftri&cd  to  four  hundred  acres; 

If,  on  fpots  of  the  vaft  trails  of  lands  bought  of 
the  Indians,  there  happened  to  be  inhabitants, 
the  law  gave  them  the  option  of  purchafing.  the 
lots  on  which  they  dwelt. 

*  It  was  not  till  1792,  that  the  ftate  concluded 
the  purchafe  of  all  the  lands  within  its  bounda- 
ries. In  1780,  the  ftate  purchafed  the  country 
extending  from  the  Mountains  of  Allegany  to  the 
Ohio,  reaching  as  far  as  the  forty-firft  degree.  It 
ftill  remained  to  acquire  the  lands  on  its  northern 
boundary ;  and  that  purchafe  was  concluded  in 

1792. 

In  1 794,  the  legiflature  finding  that  immenfe 
portions  of  the  public  lands  had  been  fold  with- 
out their  precife  boundaries  being  defcribed,  and 
that  the  lands  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  ftate  were  not  accurately  known,  iufpended 
the  fales.     An4  this  law  reflects  great  honour  on 
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the  aflcmbly  of  Pennfylvania ;  becaufe  it  gua- 
rantees individuals  from  the  injury  which  the 
avidity  for  the  acquifition  of  land  made  too  com* 
mon ;  becaufe  the  uncertainty  of  the  bounds  of 
the  lands  that  remained  undifpofed  of,  often  gave 
an  opportunity  of  felling  the  lands  of  the  ftatc 
twice,  and  thereby  increafed  its  revenue ;  and  it 
is  known,  that  the  legiflatures  of  the  other  dates 
have  not  afted  with  the  fame  delicacy  ip,  the 
fame  circumftances. 

Although  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania  refpefting 
the  falc  of  lands  have  been  in  general  framed 
with  equity  and  wifdom,  abufes  relative  to  that 
fubjedt  have  neverthelefs  been  great  and  numer- 
ous, perhaps  indeed  more  fo  than  in  any  of  the 
other  ftates,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  quantity 
of  lands  on  fale.  Speculations  on  the  fides  of  land 
bought  from  the  public  afford  a  fubjed  of  gam- 
ing, common  in  almoft  all  the  ilates.  The  wealth 
find  rapacity  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phi-» 
ladelphia  inflamed  this  diforder  in  a  particular 
manner  in  this  ftate.     Men  of  fortune  and  in- 
fluence, acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
grefs  for  the  payment  of  the  paper  currency,  con^ 
fpired  to  diminifh  the  value  of  that  paper,  and 
afterwards  bought  it  up  and  gave  it  in  payment 
for  public  lands,  at  a  profit  of  ten  hundred  and 
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fo  me  times  thirty  hundred  per  cent.  The  depre- 
ciation and  the  donation  lands  were  fertile  fubje&a 
of  their  fpeculation. 

The  titles  of  individuals  to  lands  bought  from 
the  public,  are  more  fecure  in  Pennfylvania  than 
in  any  other  of  the  ftates,  both  becaufe  the  firft 
purchafes  have  been  carefully  recognifed,  and  be- 
caufe the  land-office  has  developed  all  that  relates 
to  the  titles  to  the  public  lands,  with  a  degree  of 
care,  and  a  fpirit  of  equity,  no  where  elfe  to  be 
found. 

Complaints  have  been  made  within  thefe  laft 
two  or  three  years,  that  the  affairs  of  the  land- 
office  are  not  conduced  with  fo  much  attention 
and  regularity  as  formerly ;  but  the  members  of 
the  legiflature  have  never  been  reproached,  as 
fome  other  of  the  ftates  have  been,  for  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  fale  of  lands  and  their  confequent  mis- 
chiefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  journal,  I  have  fpoken  of 
difputes  that  long  exifted  between  the  ftates  of 
Pennfylvania  and  Connecticut,  concerning  the 
property  of  considerable  tra<fls  of  land  on  the 
Sufquehannah,  between  Wilkfbarre  and  Tioga. 
Thefe  lands  were  finally  adjudged  to  the  ftate  of 
Pennfylvania ;  and  all  appeal  prohibited  the  ftate 
of  Connecticut.  But  thefe  lands  are  filled  with 
inhabitants  who  hold  them  by  titles  from  Con- 
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iie<5Ucut,  cither  by  purchafe,  or  {imply  by  pof-- 
ftiiion  ;  notwithstanding  which  they  are  fold  like 
the  other  public  lands  by  the  ftate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Among  the  perfbns  who  hold  thefe  lands 
from  Connecticut,  many  acquired  them  regularly, 
have  been  long  in  poffeffion,  and,   by  the  films 
given  for  them,  and  the  labour  expended  on  them, 
have  made  good  their  title,  at  leaft  in  equity ; 
but  a  much  greater  number  hold  thefe  lands  by 
lefs  favourable  titles.     For  three  years  paft,  the 
legiflature  of  Pennfyl  vania  has  been  backward  to 
execute  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  ejecting 
the  poffeflfors  of  thefe  lands  ;  and  every  day  the 
number  of  ufurpations  augments ;  ancient  claims 
are  multiplied,  till  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
can  no  longer  be  enforced  without  military  aid. 
In  the  Lift  feffion,  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
paiied  a  vote,  authorifmg  the  governor  to  employ 
the  militia  in  that  fervice ;  but  the  fenate  nega- 
tived the  proposition.     The  motives  of  their  ne- 
gative are  not  very  apparent,  fince,  in  the  end, 
this  meafure  muft  be  adopted  ;  and  although,  no 
doubt,  it  will  create  many  difcontents,  yet,  can- 
ned into  execution  with  the  juftice  and  modera- 
tion  from  which  the  legiflature  will  not  depart, 
it  will  remove  a  leaven  that  continually  affefts 
the  ftate. 

The  difputes  in  that  quarter  are  not  the  only 

difputes 
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difputes  of  the  kind  that  have  difturbcd  Penn- 
fylvania.  There  are  others  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio,  which  may  occafion  confiderable  diforders, 
without  the  prudent  and  timely  interference  of 
the  legiflature.  In  1 792,  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
yania  pafled  a  law,  to  put  up  to  fale  the  lands  to 
ttie  north-weft  of  the  Ohio,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  divided  into  lots  of  four  hun- 
dred acres.  Patents  neceflary  to  give  a  title  to 
thefe  lots,  were  to  be  obtained  in  two  different 
ways ; — firft,  by  an  engagement  to  fettle  imme- 
diately on  the  lot — and  in  this  manner  many 
poor  families  acquired  lots  ;  and  fecondly,  by  an 
obligation  to  clear  eight  acres  of  the  lot  in  two 
years ;  and  many  lots  were  bought  by  fpecula- 
tors  on  thele  laft  terms.  The  price  of  the  lot 
was  eighty  dollars  in  both  cafes.  In  the  firflr, 
it  was  to  be  paid  in  ten  years,  with  intereft,  at 
the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  after  the  firft  year ;  in 
the  fecond,  it  was  to  be  paid  writhin  two  years. 
In  default  of  clearing  eight  acres  within  two 
years,  die  purchafers  on  thofe  terms  forfeited 
their  title,  and  their  lots  were  declared  vacant, 
except  in  the  cafe  where  the  Indians,  who  were 
not  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  prevented 
the  clearing  of  the  lands.  The  majority  of  fpc- 
culators  who  bought  lots  on  thefe  terms  did  not 
clear  the  lands ;  and  three  thoufand  poor  fami- 
lies 
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lies  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  different  periods 
upon  thefe  lands  which  the  law  had  declared 
vacant.  The  fpeculators,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  war  which  took  place  with  the  Indians,  al- 
though no  incurfions  were  made  on  the  lands  in 
queftion,  at  prefent  affert  their  right  to  them, 
and  fue  for  the  eje&ment  of  the. poor  families 
who  took  pofleffion  on  the  faith  of  the  law. 
Thefe  poor  people  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
maintain  the  pofleffion  by  force.  This  is  in  itielf 
an  important  circumftance ;  and  I  fpeak  of  it  be- 
fide,  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  I  have  frequently 
given  in  this  journal,,  that  the  increafe  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  United  States  renders  it  every  day 
more  difficult  to  the  fpeculators  in  land  to  pre- 
ferve  their  titles  to  the  immenfe  tradb  they  po£- 
fefs,  without  clearing  and  cultivating  them. 

THE  GENERAL  COMMERCE  OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND  THAT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  IN  PARTICULAR. 

There  is  no  Itate  in  the  union  that  has  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  commerce  as  that  of  Pcnnfylvania. 
This  Hate  furniihes  productions  for  exportation  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other ;  and  its  ex- 
ports, moreover,  part  of  the  productions  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Jerfey,.and  New 
York.  There  are,  however,  fome  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Pennsylvania  which    a^e    exported 

through 
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through  Baltimore,  by  the  Sufquehannah ;  but 
the  canal  that  will  unite  the  Chefapeak  and  the 
Delaware,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  com- 
pleated,  will  reftore  that  commerce  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  it  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eaft  part  of  Maryland. 

The  exportation  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the 
only  port  of  this  ftate,  derived  from  Pennfylvania 
and  the  adjoining  ftates,  are — charcoal,  potafh, 
beer,  cyder,  fait- meat  and  fifh,  butter,  cheeie, 
Indian  corn,  flour  made  from  Indian  corn,  wheat 
flour,  bifcuits,  tallow,  candles,  linfeed,  linfeed 
oil,  fbap,  potatoes,  timber  for  building,  ftaves, 
hides,  the  fkins  of  deers  and  beavers,  bark,  and 
pigs  of  iron. 

Moft  of  thefe  articles  are  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia, down  the  Delaware,  or  by  land-carriage. 
There  are  very  few  brought  down  the  Sufque<- 
hannah ;  for  the  fettlements  on  its  banks  are  very 
recent,  and  confume  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
produce ;  but  when  that  country,  and  the  lands 
lying  behind  it,  are  more  generally  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  that  large  river,  freed  from  obftacles 
which  at  prefcnt  injure  its  navigation,  will  greatly 
increafe  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia ;  and  there 
}s  no  doubt  this  important  change  will  fpeedily 
be  cfFe&ed. 

The  produce  of  the  country,  however,  forms 

a  very 
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a  very  fmall  part  of  the  exportation  of  Philadel- 
phia; which,  trading  with  the  whole  world,  re- 
exports, in  immenfe  quantities,  the  produce  and 
merchandize  of  foreign  countries. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amount  of  the 
exports  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  years  179** 
1792,  1793,  1794,  1795,  and-"  1790. 

Dollars. 

17GU—  3,436,092. 

1792,—  3,820,652. 
1793, —  6,958,336. 
1794, —  6,643,890. 
1795, — 11,518,260. 
1796,-17,549,141. 

■  r 

I  fcarcely  think  it  neceflary  to  repeat, ^that  the 
immenfe  increafe  in  the  value  of  the  exportation 
is  principally  owing  to  the  increafed  value  of  the 
articles ;  and  to  the  war  in  Europe,  which  has 
caufed  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  produ&ions 
of  the  colonies  to  be  pafs  through  America,  than 
formerly. 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  the  barrels  of 
flour,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  Philadelphia  during  the  laft  fix  years, 
will  fhew  how  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  the  article  exported  by  the  amount 
of  its  value.     The  price  of  the  barrel  of  fuper- 

fine 
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fine  flour  in  1 7Q0,  was  fix  dollars  twelve-thir- 
teenths; in  1791,  five  dollars -two-thirteenths; 
in  1792,  five  dolours  two-thirteenths;  in  l/©3, 
fix  dollars  two-thirteenths ;  in  1/94,  fix  dollars 
ten  thirteenths ;  in  1 795,  twelve  dollars  ;  and  ia 
1796,  ten  dollars.  The  price  of  the  fecond  flour 
is  two  fhillings  or  haljf  a-crown  lefs  per  barrel. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  price  of  the 
fupcrfine  flour  varied  in  the  fame  year  as  much 
as  two  and  three  dollars.  I  have  given  the  me- 
dium price  of  the  year.  .  . 

Philadelphia,  which  in  1 79O  exported  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  barrels  of  flour,  (that  is  to  fay,  nearly 
the  fourth  part  of  the  exportation  of  the  whole 
union) ;  exported  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand  and  eleven  barrels,  in  1 795  ;  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty- feven  barrels,  in  1794;  four  hundred  and 
fixteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  arid  twenty-one 
barrcls>  in  1/93;  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty-cight  barrels/ 
in  1 792  ;  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-five  barrels,  in  1701. 
Thefe  were  barrels  of  fuperfinc  flour ;  the  expor- 
tation of  thd  fecond  flour  never  exceeded  five 
thoufand  barrels;  in  179O,  the  exportation  of 
lecond  flour  amounted  only  to  one  thoufand  feven 

hundred 
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hundred  and  ninety-eight  barrels.     I  have  taken 

■ 

thefe  details  from  the  books  of  the  fiirveyor.  * 

In  1 765,  the  exportation  of  iuperfine  flour  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-feven  barrels  r  two  hundred  and 
fifty- two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourty-four 
barrels,  in  1771 ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-two  barrels, 
in  1772;  two  hundred  and  fbcty-five  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fixty-feven  barrels,  in  1773; 
two  hundred  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
five  barrels,  in  1784 ;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty  barrels, 
in  1787 ;— -from  which  ftatement  it  will  be  feen, 
that  the  exportation  of  flour  was  not  greatly  in- 
creafed  during  twenty-two  years.  The  exporta* 
tion  of  wheat  has  even  greatly  diminifhed,  owing 
to  the  number  of  mills  erefted  in  Pennfylvanja 
and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  there  has  been 
no  material  increafe  of  the  exportation  of  Indian- 
corn  or  bifcuits,  bringing  it  down  even  to  the  two 
laft  years. 

To  give  a  more  compleat  idea  of  the  Commerce 
of  Philadelphia,  I  will  here  fubjoin  a  table  of  the 
principal  articles,  both  foreign  and  the  produce 
of  the  country,  of  its  exportation  in  1 796,  and 
the  different  ports  to  which  they  were  consigned. 
This  ftatement  is  taken  from  the  cuflom-houfe 

books. 
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books.  I  would  gladly  have  given  the  computed 
value  of  every  article;  but  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  examination  of  a  multitude  of  entries, 
and  more  time  thah  could  be  fpared  by  the  pcr- 
fon  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  thefe  details. 

* 

Table  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Phila- 

•-» 

delphia  in  17 qO. 


Articles  of  Merchandize. 

Quantities* 

Charcoal  - 

tons 

10 

Beer,  cyder,  and  porter, 

m  barrels      -         - 

gallons 

14,010 

Ditto,  in  bottles 

dozens 

14,545 

Beef         - 

barrels 

6,860 

Bifcuit 

J  ditto 
jfmall  ditto 

19,568 

6,010 

Butter      -         - 

pounds 

l£7,4?Q 

Bricks       - 

number 

109,400 

Indian-corn        - 

bufhels 

179,094 

Cheefe      - 

pounds 

243,33i 

Candles     - 

ditto 

338,374 

Flour        - 

barrels 

195,157 

Hams       - 

pounds 

1,082,69a 

Pork         ... 

barrels 

12,020 

Rye  flour 

ditto 

50,614 

Flour  of  Indian- corn  - 

ditto 

223,064 

Potatoes    - 

buftiels 

9>004 

Rice         - 

tierces 

6,265 

Linfeed 

SO                                TRAVELS 
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Articles  of  Merchandize. 

Quantities. 

Linfeed  oil 

gallons 

763 

Train  oil  - 

ditto 

37,720 

Spermaceti  oil    - 

ditto 

7,782 

Furs          - 

value  in  dollars  47*713 

Tallow      - 

pounds 

383,850 

SnufF       - 

ditto 

251,134 

Tobacco   - 

hogfheads 

3,437 

Timber    - 

i 

2,45Q,6 1 6 

Staves,  heads  of  barrels, 

&c* 

1,262,150 

Planks       -         -      .    - 

- 

1,628,516 

Bark 

value  in  dol 

.       106,060 

Coffee       - 

pounds 

21,002,300 

Cocoa       - 

ditto 

161,120 

Cotton      - 

ditto 

011,325 

indigo       * 

ditto 

00,200 

Wrought  iron  and  fteel 

value  in  dollars  30,24b 

Sundry  merchandize 

ditto 

2,822,800 

Pepper      - 

pounds 

244,552 

Spice         -         - 

value  in  do! 

[.      1 J  6,086 

Spirituous  liquors 

gallons 

170,889 

Sugar        - 

pounds 

12,069,016 

Salt 

bufhcls 

4,406 

Bohca  tea 

pounds 

2,260 

Fine  green  tea 

ditto 

3,130 

Common  ditto  ditto    - 

ditto 

16,210 

Wine        - 

gallons 

612,683 

Ditto  in  bottles 

dozens 

20,225 
Names 
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Names  of  the  Places  to  which  the  Articles  exported 
from  PhilaJclpJiia  in  179P  were  configned,  to* 
get  her  with  the  Value  in  Dollars  of  the  whole 
Exportation  for  the  Year  to  each  Place. 

Dollars. 


bwedcn  ana  at.  JbJarthelcm 

V 

- 

411,408 

Denmark,  and  the  Danjfh  Antilles 

737,287 

United  Provinces 

- 

l-,824,-275 

Dutch  Antilles 

- 

-        . 

184,825 

England 

- 

te 

4,109,011 

Ireland     -     '    -  .     — 

- 

- 

236,544 

Engliih  Antilles 

- 

" 

700,274 

Engliih  Colonies  in  North  America 

49,380 

Gibraltar           -  . .      - 

- 

- 

33,305 

Newfoundland 

w 

* 

21,505 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  Hanfeatic 

Cities 

- 

- 

2,981,232 

France      - 

- 

- 

913,880 

French  Antilles 

• 

- 

3,250,584 

lflands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon 

20,907 

Spain 

as 

- 

60,974 

Spanifh  Antilles 

- 

- 

.916,9.85 

Florida  and  Louisiana 

- 

- 

280,051 

• 

Portugal 

- 

- 

1 2,892 

Fayal        - 

- 

- 

14,070 

Madeira 

- 

- 

111,528 

TenerifFe 

• 

- 

801 

.Vol.  IV.                   G 

Ports 
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Brought  forward  l6,Q43,4Q8 
Ports  of  Italy     -  521,g64 

Eaft  Indies        -         -         -         -  42,932 

China      -  40,747 


17,5-19,M1 


Thfe  following  15  a  {tatemetrt  of  the  duties 
^>aid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Philadelphia,  during 
fire  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  table. 


1701,- 

-    730,1-41  dollars. 

1792,- 

-1,130,613  ditto. 

1793- 

-1>928,052  ditto. 

1704,- 

-2,ooi,226  dittos 

1795,- 

-2,961,204  ditto. 

And  for  the  two  firft  "> 

quarter  of          '    V  79&~ 

-l,886,6gi  ditto. 

This  ftatement  will  not  give  a  perfeft  idea  <rf 
the  value  of  the  importations,  becauie  the  duties 
vary  in  every  fpecies  of  merchandize ;  but  when 
we  find  in  the  report  of  the  feeretary  of  the  trea- 
jfury  of  the  United  States,  that  the  total  receipt 
of  the  duties  on  tonnage,  and  the  taxes  on  im- 
portation and  exportation,  for  the  year  1795, 
amounted  to  five  million  fix  hundred  and  ferenty- 
nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  ; 

und 
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and  fee  that  thofe  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  for.  the  fame  year,  amounted  to  two  mil* 
lion  nine  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  four  dollars,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  immenfe  ihare  Philadelphia  has  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  the  veffels  that 
arrived  at,  and  foiled  from  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  laft  year — 1790. 

Arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Sailed  from  Philadelphia. 

Veffels  of  three  mails  199  -  1 84 

Brigs  *          -              -  430  -  484 

Shalops       -              -  £94  -  633 

Sloops          -              -  396  -  382 


Total  1625  1683 

The  number  of  veffels  that  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1796,  was  lefs  by  fifty  than  in  1796 ; 
but  the  number  that  failed  from  that  port  in 
1795,  was  more  by  fixty-fix.  This  difference 
was  owing  to  the  capture  of  American  veffels  by 
privateers  from  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

In  1 788,  the  veffels  that  arrived  it  Philadelphia 
were  no  more  than  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
of  which  only  ninety-three  were  veffels  of  three 
plaits. 

G  2  The 
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■  The  articles  of  importation  at  Philadelphia  artf 
fpread,  not  only  through  Penhifylvania,  and  the 
Hates  which  furhifh  the  articles  of  its  exportation, 
but  alfo  through  Kentucky,  the  back  fettlements 
of  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  although  thefe 
countries  do  not  fend  any  of  their  produce  to 
Philadelphia.  I  refer  my  reader  to  whit  I  have 
faid  on  thrs  fubjcdl  in  the  account  of  my  journey 
through  the  Southern  States.    . 

Freights  at  Philadelphia  are  from  eighteen  to 
t\venty-two  dollars  per  ton,  for  rrioft  of  the  arti- 
cle$  fent  to  Europe.  They  are  from  one  to  two 
dollars  higher  for  coffee,  fugar,  and  cotton- 
Freights  to  India  arc  from  twenty-two  to  forty- 
four  dollars,  becaufe  the  cargo  is  chiefly  fpecie  ; 
from  India,  they  arc  "from  eighty-fix  to  eightv- 
eight  dollars.  Freights  to  and  from  the  Ifle  of 
France  are  forty  dollars.  Thefe  are  the  prices  of 
the  current  year ;  and  vary  as  freights  are'  more 
or  left  plentiful.  At  prcfent  they  arc  from  two 
to  three  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  three 
years  fincc,  becaufe  there  has  been  a  decreafe  in 
the  fhipping.  I  fliall  conclude  what  I  have  to 
fay  relative  to  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  by 
"the  following  table  of  the  rate  of  infurance  at  ' 
that  port  for  the  years  J 795,  l/yO,  and  1797. 

.        Rate 


-» -  •  .» 
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R*te  rf  Irgurimce,  in  tbe  Pert  if  PhUadtlphit,  far  the  Tears  1795, 

1796,  ami   1  797. 


c  o  jfS, 

-  *  o 

•COn 

m- 


To  H  imhurg,  Bre- 
men, and  other 
neutral  Ports,  not 
being  in  the  Bal- 
tic, or  the  Moii 
terranean j  alio  to 
HollanJ     .  .  . 

Engli(h  Ports  in  the 
Channel    ..... 

Ditto  weftern  Ports, 
on  the  Route  to 
the  N.oi  Ireland. 

Ports  in  the  S'jurh- 
Baft  of  Ireland  . 

Ditto  W.aad  N.  on 
the  route  to  Nor  h 

Ftench  Poiti  in  the 
'  Atlantic    .... 

Ditto  in  the  Medi- 
terranean .... 

Port  uguele  and  Spa. 
nifh  Ports,  in  the 
Atlantic    .... 

Iflcs  ot  France  and 
Bourbon   .... 

Cape  ol  Good  Hjpe 

Batavia '. 

Canton,  in  China  . 

Cajcytta 

Jamaica 

Other  Itnglifh  Ports 
in  theWcft-India 
Mes    ...... 

French  Ports  in  the 

*  Welt  Indies  .   .  . 

Neutral  Ports  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  .  . 

Wayanaah-..  .  .,. 

New  Oilcan*    .  .  . 

feiova  Scotia  •  •  \  • 

Ports  ot  the  United 
States  *  according 
to  their  diltancc, 
and  the  difticul- 

^  tic* of  the  paflage 


nS1 

.     r. 
i 


H 

-I    o 

o* 
i 


t=>«o  5-c 

<*  -  ? 

o   S-.cr 


•3-  3-  ~ 


.     7i 

tO     tO  12} 

(0 

xo 

rjro    8 
6    to    7! 


4    to    5 

4.    to    s 

4.    to    4}' 


afta  6 
lito   4i 

3fto    4 


1 

3l  to    4      3i  to  4 

4    *o    4i    3i  to  4 

3?  to    4JJ  5    to  6 

6    to  7^ 


7*  to  xo     4    to    5 


5  > 


7$  to  10 
7}  to  10 

LO 

7$  tO  10 
10 

xo    to'15 

15      tO  20 


10    to  15 

'7* 

5    to    6 
6 
10 
6 


3l  to    S 


4    to    5 

5 

5 

S 

#*>    4i 


3  to    4{ 

'   .      *> 

4  to    5 

3  to    4! 
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Thcfc  rates  of  infurance  are  for  neutral  veflels, 
bound  from  Philadelphia,  and  ronfigned  only  -to 
one  port.  They  are  calculated  for  the  voyage  out 
merely,  and  are  generally  the  fame  for  the  voyage 
home ;  except  when  the  veflel  is  infured  at  the 
fame  time  both  going  aad  rr  frir^;ng,  yvben  ibme 
abatement  is  made.  The  rate  is  higher,  of  courfe, 
when  the  veflel  has  to  touch  at  feveral  ports,  be- 
caufe  of  the  additional  rifk.  It  is  higher  alfo  in 
voyages  to  the  Baltic,  ahd  ports  of  the  north, 
during  winter ;  and,  for  the  fame  reaibh,  in  voy-_ 
ages  to  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  from  the  firft  of 
Auguft  to  the  firft  of  November.  It  is  higher 
alfo  for  veflels  which  would  not,  on  a  fcrutiny, 
by  their  papers,  and  the  nature  of  their  cargoes, 
prove  to  be  neutral. 

•  Towards  the  end  of  1793,  and  in  1/1)4,  the 
rate  of  infurance  was  higher  than  in  1/Q5  and 
1 796,  becaufe  American  veflels  were  at  that  time 
captured  by  the  Englilh.  It  was  lowered  by  the 
fubfequent  treaty  with  England ;  and  has  again 
rifen,  fince  the  French  in  their  turn  captured 
American  veflels ;  and  particularly  in  voyages  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  captures  there  are  fre- 
quent, and  are  authorifed  by  the  governments 
of  the  feveral  iflands,  while  it  is  believed  that  the 
few  American  veflels  captured  by  the  French  in 
European  feas,  are  taken  without  the  authority 
of  the  French  Government. 

Tfle 
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The  rate  of  insurance  is  nearly  the  fame  if 
the  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  building  of  a  veflel  at  Philadelphia  cofb, 
according  to  its  tonnage,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  dollars  per  ton  at  the  time  ihe  is  launched. 
The  price  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  there  i$ 
more  holm-oak  or  cedar  put  into  the  veflel.  The 
fails  and  rigging  of  a  veflel  of  three  hundred  tons 
will  cofi  about  forty  dollars  per  ton.  Thefe 
prices,  however,  have  rifen  thirty  per  cent  within 
the  laft  three  years.  It  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  veflels  built  at  Philadelphia  are  bet- 
ter than  thofe  of  any  other  port  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  more  found,  better  fmifhed,  and 
the  ornaments  arc  handfomcr ;  and  they  will  laft, 
upon  an  average,  from  four  to  five  years  longer 
than  the  veffcls  of  the  north.  Mofl  of  the  large 
veflels  built  at  Philadelphia  have  their  principal 
timber  of  holm-oak.     . 

The  quality  of  flour,  pot-afh,  and  in  fad  of 
.all  articles  defigned  for  exportation,  is  here  more 
carefully  attended*  to  than  at  any  other  port,  In 
a  word,  although  Philadelphia  is  at  the  diflance 
of  one  liundrcd  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  interrupted  for 
one  month  or  two  months,  and  fqnietiraes  more, 
in  every  year,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  the  mofl  cort- 
.  fid er able  .port  of  the  United  States.     It  contains 

G4  the 
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the  grcateft  number  of  wealthy  merchants,  and 
affords  the  moft  ready  market  for  the  falc  of  pro- 
dilutions. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  commerce  is  con-' 
du&ed  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  what 
I  have  to  fay  of  the  general  commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  be  applicable  to  it,  and  perhaps 
in  a  particular  manner,  becaufe  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  is  on  a  larger  fcale,  fpeculations  arc 
more  extenfive,  the  mode  of  living  more  extra- 
vagant, and  the  paffion  for  acquiring  fudden 
wealth  greater  there  than  in  any  other  of  the 
American  markets. 

* 

BANKS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  are  three  banks  at  Philadelphia;  the 
firft  is  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
its  conftitution,  is  obliged  to  follow  the  feat  of 
government.  I  fhall  enter  into  fome  detail  op 
this  bank  when  I  come  to  fpeak  generally  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  two  are— the  bank 
of  Pennfylvania,  and  that  of  North  America. 

The  bank  of  Pennfylvania  was  incorporated  in 
J  793,  by  a  law  of  the  ftate.  Its  capital  is  three 
millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  feven  thou&nd 
five  hundred  fhares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  fhares  were  bought  by  individuals,  or  com- 
panies, the  ftate  not  referving  any  fhare,  or  the 

power 
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power  of  acquiring  any,  except  by  fubfeription  in 
the  manner  of  individuals.     This  bank  receives 
depofits ;  and  difcounts  at  one-half  per  cent  per 
month.     It  cannot  fell  any  thing  but  the  public 
funds,  or  effe&s  that  have  fallen  into  its  hands  for 
advances.     It  cannot  buy  any  thing  but  gold  cr 
filvef  in  bullion ;  or  the  fhares  of  its  own  cor- 
poration, which  it  muft  never  buy  below  par, 
nor  in  a  greater  quantity  than  fifty  at  a  time. 
It  cannot  lend  to  the,  government  of  the  United 
States  more   than  fifty  thoufand  dollars.     No 
greater  loan  can  be  made  but  in  confequence  of 
an  exprefs  law.     It  cannot  circulate,  either  by  its 
own  notes,  or  by  diicount,  or  otherwife,  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  law  incorporating  this  bank,  enjoins  all 
the  receipts  of  the  ftate  to  be  depolited  in  it.  Of 
twenty-five  directors  that  form  its  admipiftration, 
fix  are  nominated  by  the  legiflature,  and  the  other 
nineteen  by  the  proprietors  of  its  flock.  Eleven 
go  out  annually  by.  rotation.,  A  return  of  the 
general  fituation  of  the  bank  is  to  be  made  an- 
nually to  the  legiflature,  to  .be  fubmitted  to  its 
examination ;  but  the  legiflature  cannot  demand 
an  infpe&ion  of  the  accounts  of  individuals ;  and 
the  little  dependence  this  bank  has  on  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  fidelity  of  its  tranfadtions, 
havp  placed  it  high  in  the  public  confidence.   Its 

dividends 
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dividends  arc  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  al- 
though a  confidcrable  furplus  is  prudently  accu- 
mulated. Shares  in  this  bank  bear  at  prefent  a 
premium  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent. 

The  bank  of  North  America  is  of  an  older 
date,  the  a&  under  which  it  was  incorporated 
having  paflcd  in  1 78/.    It  was  at  firft  eftablifhed 
in  1782,  but  was  diffolved  in.  1784.     This  bank 
may  extend  its  capital  to  two  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  has  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  by  a  court 
of  its  own  proprietors  and  its  twelve  direftors,  for 
its  adminiftration.     But  it  is  bound  by  the  fame 
rules  in  its  iales  and  purchafcs  as  .the  bank  of 
Pennfylvania.     As  the  legiflaturc,  however,  has 
placed  no  other  reftri&ion  on  this  bank,  and  it 
is  ftill  more  independent  of  the  government  than 
the  Bank  of  Pennfylvania,  its  charaftcr  is  very 
great.  .  It  is  called  Tlie  Quakers  Bank,  becaufe 
the  greater  part  of  its  original  fubferibers  were 
Quakers ;  its  dire&ors  are  in  general  of  the  fame 
body  ;  and  it  is  the  bank  at  which  thofe  people 
generally  keep  their  cafti.   Its  dividends  are  from 
feven  to  eight  per  cent.     The  price  of  original 
ihares,  which  was  a  hundred  dollars  for  each, 
bears  a  premium  of  forty <-fivc  per  cent ;  and  it  is 
very  feldom  that  a  ihare  is  to  be  fold.     In  1791, 
this  bank  lent  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
dollars  to  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  fecu- 
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rity  of  its  public  funds,  and  for  one  year  only ; 
the  fum  was  punftually  repaid. 

.  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,— ITS  HOSPITALS, 

MARKETS,  &c 

Philadelphia  is  not  only  the  fineft  city  of  the 
United  States,  but  may  indeed  be  deemed  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  ornamented  with  noble  and  antique 
edifices,  like  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe ;  nor 
are  the  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ftate-houfe  *  remarkable  either  for  the  beauty 
of  their  architefture  or  their  magnitude ;  but  the 
houfes  are  all  built  of  fine  brick,  arid  have  a 
pleafing  appearance  of  fimplicity  and  neatnefi. 
Many  of  them  are  decorated  at  their  bafe,  and 
round  their  windows,  witka  white  marble  lightly 
veined,  which  is  found  a  few  miles  from  the  city, 
near  the  Schuylkill,  and  have  flights  of  ftcps  of 
the  fame  marble.  The  (iireets  arc  wide,  and  are 
generally  planted  with  trees,  and  have  very  com- 
inodibus  pavements.  The  fountains  that  fupply 
the  city  with  water  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in- 
deed  exceed  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Europe. 
We  haye  nothing  to  regret  here  but  the  want  of 
noble  fquares ;  nor  iny  confiderable  nuifancc  to 
complain  of  but"  the  burial  places,4  Which  are  often 

in  the  moft  crowded  parts  of*  the  city.    " 

This 
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This  nuiiancc  is  indeed  a  very  ferious  evil ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  caufc  of  much  fick- 
nefs  in  a  city,  where  the  heat  of  the  furomer  is 
fo  great  for  three  months  as  at  Philadelphia.  It 
has  been  in  agitation  to  prohibit  burial  places  in 
the  fcity ;  but  the  matter,  has  never  .been  treated 
with  the  decifion  that  the  importance  of -the  fub* 
je£t  requires. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  quays  is  another  caufe 
of  the  unheal  thincis  of  this  city,  and  is  one  which 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  remove  than  the  £cm> 
mer.  This  defe6l  cannot  be  remedied,  but  at  the 
expence  of  an  entire  ftrcet  extending  along  the 
river  and  crowded  with  the  cqunting-houfes  and 
warehoufes  of  the  merchants.  This  ftreet  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  plan  traced  by  P^nn,  which  was 
exactly  followed  as  far  as  it  extended.  But  the 
city  is  increafed  on  the  borders  of  the  Delaware, 
both  to  the  right  ai}d  left,  The  buildings  ^t  firft 
extended  beyond  the  ground  which  he  marked 
out  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill ; 
but  the.increafe  of  commerce  gjry:e  a  hew  direc- 
fion  to  buildings  of  late  years ;  fq  that  the  city, 
although  large,  does  not  occupy  half  the  ground 
between  the  two  rivers,  arid  it  is  not  probable 

I  ...  V 

that  it  will  extend  farther  towards  the  Schuylkill. 
The  prefent  population  of  Philadelphia  amounts. 
to  feventy  thoufand  inhabitants. 

:'ml":  Ilhall 
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t  (hall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repeating  of  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  this  city  that  are  known  to 
every  one.     Its  prifons  are  the  only  public  cfta- 
bliihmcnts  which  are  Superior  to  the  fame  kind 
in  France  and  England ;  its  hofpitals,  libraries* 
colleges,  literary  and  philofophical  Societies,  are 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  old  world,  and  indeed 
muft  long  continue  to  be  fo  ;  but  if  we.confider 
how  few  years  have  paSTcd  fince  this  city  was 
founded,  and  how  ftill  Shorter  the  fpace  of  time 
is  Since  Pennsylvania,  with  the  other  States,  be- 
came free,  and  was  therefore  able  to  employ  all 
its  reSburccs,  we  fhali  be  furprifed  at  the  degree 
of  improvement  we  find  in  Philadelphia ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  difpoSition  of 
the  inhabitants  tends  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts  and  feiences;  which,  however,  with  every 
advantage,  demand  time  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection.    Neither  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  Quakers  are,  in  every  part  of  the  Slate,  the 
moil  Steady  and  zealous  promoters  of  every  plan 
for  the  public  happinefs.  Their  influence  at  Phi- 
ladelphia n  greater  than  in  other  parts,  becaufe  of 
their  numbers.     They  are  calculated  to  amount 
from  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  families  in  that  city. 

The  majority  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital 
of  Pennsylvania  are  Quakers.  The  economy  of 
*.  .    .  this 
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this  hofpital  is  not,  however,  Co  perfeA  a$  we 
fhould  expeA.  The  patients  are  too  much  ipin- 
gled  together.  There  are  fix  of  the  phyficians  of 
Philadelphia  who  attend  the  hofpital  gratuitoufly. 
Two  of  thefe  attend  together,  and  make  but  two 
vifits  in  the  week.  They  take  this  office  by  turns, 
two  being  changed  every  two  months.  There  are 
two  pupils  refiding  in  the  houfe,  who  fee  the  pre- 
fcriptions  adminiftered ;  and  it  is  very  fcldom  that 
any  of  the  fick  have  the  aid  of  the  phyficians, 
except  on  the  vifiting  days.  I  fpeak  of  poor  pa- 
tients, who  are  admitted  gratis ;  for  the  funds  of 
this  hofpital  are  fb  fmall,  that  many  of  *he  pa- 
tients are  obliged  to  pay  the  phyfician,  and  thefe 
the  phyficians  vifit  when  fent  fon 

In  1 7/5,  the  liofpital  received  feventy  patients 
gratis;  but,  although  its  revenues  are  not  dimi- 
nifhed  fince  that  period,  the  increafe  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  and  of  the  wages  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  hofpital,  is  fb  great,  that  at  prefent 
it  can  take  no  more  than  thirty  patients  gratis* 
The  reft,  to  the  number  of  fixty-one,  pay  to  be 
admitted  in  the  following  proportions  —  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  week  for  a  place  in  the 
common  room ;  fi  •:  dollars  for  a  room  with  more 
than  one  bed  ;  and  eight  dollars  for  a  room  apart 
from  others ;  the  two  laft  clafles  moreover  pay 
the  phyfician. 

Inftne 
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Infane  perfons  arc  taken  into  this  hofpital. 
They  were  formerly  kept  in  apartments  under 
ground  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  in  a  new  build- 
ing, which  is  fpacious  and  airy.  The  degree  of 
Kberty  they  are  allowed,  and  the  ckanlinefs  of 
their  apartments>  daily  incrcafes  the  number  of 
thofe  who  leave  the  hofpital  cured.  The  econo- 
my of  this  part  of  the  hofpital  is  indeed  admir- 
able ;  two  years  iince  it  was  a  fubjc&  of  difguft. 

Dr.  Rush,  one  of  die  phyficians  of  whom 
I  made  inquiries  concerning  the  caufes  which 
brought  patients  of  this  kind  to  the  hofpital,  at- 
tributed one  half  to  the  exceffive  drinking  of 
fpiritous  liquors;  a  fourth  to  devotion;  and  a 
fmallcr  portion  to  love.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
thefe  obfervations  were  accurate,  as  they  wen? 
made  from  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
hofpital.  That  pdrt  which  concerns  the  exceffive 
drinking  of  fpiritous  liquors  is  confirmed  by  daily 
experience.  It  is  a  common  cafe,  for  a  man, 
after  fuch  an  excefs,  to  be  fevcral  days  fucce£ 
fively  in  a  date  of  infanity ;  which  very  rarely 
happens  from  exceffive  ^drinking  of  wine.  The 
madnefs  occafioned  by  religion  is  moft  frequent 
amongft  fe  As  whofe  dogmas  are  extravagant,  and 
who  afFe&  their  difciples  more  with  terror  than 
with  hope.  The  derangement  proceeding  from 
love  is  more  frequent  with  the  women  than  the 

men; 
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men ;  and  the  patients  of  that  clafs  are  chidfl  j 
girls  betrayed  or  deferted  by  their  lovers.  Thef 
number  of  infane  patients,  the  laft  time  I  vifited 
the  hofpital,  was  forty-five. 

Dr.  Rufli  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians  in  Philadelphia.    He  is  reproached  with  an 
extreme  partiality  for  bleeding ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  by  no  means  fparing  of  the  prac- 
tice.    He  is  alfo  accufed  of  being  wedded  to 
lyftem ;  but  this  reproach  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
ceed from   the  envy  common  in  Philadelphia, 
as  in  other  places,  than  any  other  caufe.     Dr. 
Rufh  has  certainly  more  pra&ice  than  any  other 
phyfician    in   Philadelphia;     he    is    a    man    of 
talent,  and  one  of  the  beft  informed  men  in 
America.     Both  his  writings  and  a&ions  prov? 
that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  human,  race^  at 
heart.     His  zeal  and  courage  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever,  were  not  to  be  fill** 
dued  by  danger  or  difficulty.  In  1 7Q2,  he  nearly 
fell  a  vi&im  to  that  terrible  fcourge.     A  work 
which  he  wrote  on  that  difeafe  met  with  many 
opponents,  efpecially  among  perfons  of  his  own 
profeffion.    Dr.  Rufh  published  a  letter  in  17Q0, 
recommending  the  fuppreffing  of  the  punifh* 
ment  of  death;  and  the   happy   refult  of  the 
change  in  that  refpeft  in  the  criminal  code  of 
Pennfylvania,  is  fufficient  proof  of  the  wifdom  of 

his 
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his  fpeculation.  There  are  other  political  papers 
of  Dr.  Rufh,  abounding  with  beneficent  and  va- 
luable fentiments. 

The  almshoufe  is  a9  little  to  be  commended 
for  the  nature  of  its  management  as  the  hofpital. 
Its  economy  is  not  influenced  by  thofe  exten- 
five  views,  which  in  a  great  ftate  ought  to  have 
a  principal  (hare  in  the  aid  given  to  the  poor. 

The  principal  market  of  Philadelphia  excites 
the  attention  of  every  foreigner.  It  is  a  long 
building,  conftru&ed  of  brick,  and  fupported  by 
pillars  of  brick.  The  alleys  are  paved.  It  ftands 
in  the  large  ftreet  which  feparates  the  north  and 
fouth  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  are  to  be  found 
all  forts  of  provisions ;  butcher-meat,  poultry,  ve- 
getables, &c. — flowers,  roots,  and  trees  are  atfb 
fold  in  this  market.  As  proviiions  are  ibid  no 
where  but  in  this,  and  three  or  four  markets  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  this  market  is  greatly 
crowded  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning ; 
but  although  the  paflages  fometimes  are  almoft 
choked  up  with  people,  the  noife  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. Every  one  makes  his  market  with  little 
or  no  difpute ;  provifions  are  fo  abundant,  and 
the  venders  fo  numerous,  that  the  purchafer  who 
is  diflatisficd  has  but  a  ftep  or  two  to  make  to 
eonfult  his  caprirce,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
better  bargain.     The  prodigious  quantity  of  pro- 
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vifions  of  all  forts  in  this  market  begets  no  offcn* 
five  fmell;  the  tables  are  fcraped  and  waftied 
every  day,  and  the  paflages  are  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  One  is  at  firfi:  aftonifhed  to  fee  fuch  per* 
fe&  cleanlinefs,  where  there  are  fo  many  almoft 
unavoidable  caufes  of  filth. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  provifions  fold  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  brought  fixty  miles ;  it  is  conveyed  in 
covered  waggons  that  arrive  in  the  night.  The 
hprfes  are  unharnefled,  and  ftand  round  the  carts, 
with  hay  before  them,  which  the  farmer  always 
brings  with  him,  to  fave  expences  at  the  inns. 
Sometimes  there'  are  more  than  a  hundred  of 
thefe  waggons  Handing  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
jftreet  in^  which  the  great  market  is  fituated. 
Sometimes  the  farmers  retail  their  provifions 
themfelves,  from  their  carts,  which  bring  veal, 
pork,  poultry,  game,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  well 
as  articles  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  produfts 
of  induftry. 

Jerfey  fumifhes  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
with  many  articles,  particularly  hams,  poultry, 
,  butter,  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  pleafing  object,  to 
fee  the  perfect  order  that  prevails  in  the  markets ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  regard,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds from  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  for  the 
public  police  never  has  occafion  to  interfere  in 
thefe  places.     I  am  compelled  to  own,  however, 
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that  having  paffed  three  winters  in  Philadelphia^ 
I  have  perceived  a  gradual  change  taking  place 
in  this  refpe&>  and  alfo  in  the  tranquillity  that 
formerly  reigned  at  night  in  the  ftreets.  In  1 7Q4> 
it  was  uncommon  to  encounter  any  body  at 
night,  and  ftill  more  to  hear  any  noife  after  ele* 
ven  o'clock.  The  noife  in  the  ftreets  continues 
now  till  a  much  later  hour.  Philadelphia ,  is,  in 
deed,  departing  very  widely  From  fimplicity  of 
manners. 

This  city,  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  is  ill  provided  with  fifh.  Rockji/h,  which  is 
a  long  fifh  with  very  white  flefh,  and  does  not 
refemble  any  fifh.  of  Europe  that  I  know,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  year 
at  Philadelphia.  The  epicures,  however,  caufe  a 
variety  of  fifh  to  be  brought  from  New  York.    • 

The  rent  of  the  fhops  in  the  market-place  is 
one  of  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  produces 
about  eight  thoufand  dollars.  The  other,  re- 
venues of  the  city  are — a  tax  upon  taverns,  a  tax 
upon  quays,  and  a  tax  on  property  q{  the  fame 
kind  as  that  laid  in  the  counties. 

The  amount  of  thefe  taxes  varies  with  cir- 
cumftances;  the  principal  fourcc  of  their  in- 
creafe  is  the  conftru&ion  of  public  buildings. 
The  taxes  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  170O> 
amounted  to  fixtcen  thoufand  eight  hundred  dol- 
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lars ;  in  1 7$3,  to  twenty  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars;  in  1 794,  to  twenty-nine 
thoufand  five  hundred  dollars;  in  1 7Q5T  to  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  dollars.     They  were 
lefs  in  1 796  and  in  1797 ;  but  I  do  not  know  the 
exad  amount  of  thefe  years- 
Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
menie  increafe  of  wealth  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
rapid  increafe  of  the  computed  value  of  articles 
fubjeft  to  taxation.     In   1 790,  it  amounted  to 
ninety-eight  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  thoufand  and  fixty  dollars  ;  and  in  1795,  to 
one   hundred  million  ^five  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars.    In 
1797*  it  exceeded  that  computation  by  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  ; — the  computation 
being  throughout  made  upon  the  feme  principles. 
The  quantity  of  articles  fubjeft  to  taxation  in- 
creafing   rapidly  in   this  city,   as   it   aHb   does 
throughout  the  whole  ft  ate,  and  the  expences  of 
thi  city  continually  decreasing,  becaufe  they  have 
been  heretofore  greatly  augmented  by  the  con- 
ftru6lion  of  public  edifices,  bridges,  &c.  the  im- 
ppfts,  already  low,  muft  neceflarily  decreafe* 

There  is  no  city  of  the  United  States  where 
articles  of  confumption  are  to  be  found  in  fuch 
great  abundance  as  at  Philadelphia,  even  to  almoft 
all. articles  of  luxury.     Many  fliops  are  as  well 

furnilhed 
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ftirriifhed  as  thofe  of  Paris  or  London.  Tly? 
tradefmen  are  polite  and  obliging ;  and  not  at  aU 
preffing  for  their  money,  when  they  are  aflured 
of  the  folvency  of  their  cuftomers,  at  leaft  I  have 
found  it  fo.  The  workmen  are  expert ;  but,  as 
they  can  earn  a  great  deal,  they  do  not  labour 
with  the  fame  conftancy  as  workmen  in  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  make  a  purchaser  wait  long 
for  the  execution  of  an  order.  Every  thing 
in  America,  more  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  is 
much  dearer  than  in  Europe.  A  workman,  hired 
by  the  day,  receives  a  dollar  per  day,  befides  his 
board ;  the  wages  of  ordinary  domeftics,  who  are 
for  the  moft  part  negroes,  arc  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  befides  board  and  waftting.  A 
female  fcrvant,  of  the  moft  ordinary  kind,  has 
a  dollar  pfer  week.  Board  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  per  week,  without  wine,  fire,  or  candles. 
The  rent  of  the  fmalleft  houfe,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  city,  is  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ; 
the  rent  of  large  houfes,  in  good  fituations,  is 
from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thou- 
fand  dollars.  Beef  cofts  from  ten  to  thirteen 
pence  per  pound ;  and  a  couple  of  fowls  often 
more  than  a  dollar.  Other  things  are  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  value  of  the  ground  in  Phila- 
delphia differs  according  to  its  fituation ;  it  is 
ibid  by  the  feet  in  front,  According  to  its  depth* 
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A  piece  of  ground  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
depth,  in  the  mod  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
brings  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to 
two*  hundred  and  fixty  per  foot.  At  the  end 
of  ftreets  not  compleated,  they  afk  only  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  dollars  per  foot ;  and  be- 
tween thefe  extreme  fituations  the  medium  price 
is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
thofe  in  the  plain  are  fandy  and  ftcril,  the  hills 
pear  the  Schuylkill  are  fandy  and  full  of  ftones, 
although  a  little  ftronger.  But  the  badnefs  of 
the  lands  does  not  prevent  their  fellipg  for  a  high 
price,  as  they  are  almoft  entirely  cngrofled  for 
country  houfes  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Their  price  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
including  the  buildings,  according  to  their  fitua- 
tion  and  other  circumftances.  To  the  fouth  of 
the  city  the  land,  lying  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill,  having  been  formerly  covered 
with  water,  is  a  fine  foil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth,  but  always  very  wet.  It  pro-: 
duces  a  natural  grafs  of  the  beft  quality  in  great 
abundance,  being  enriched  by  the  mud  left  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivers;  and  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  i>eijig  drained,  but  this  is  not  done 
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for  the  want  q( hands.  It  is  feldom.that  eftates 
arc  tp  be  fold  in  the  peighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  proprietors  being  tempted  to  keep  them 
in  their  hands  by  their  conftant  encreafe  in  value ? 
and  they  are  very  rarely  let  to  tenants  fpr  more 
than  a  year  or  two  years.  The  grafs-J&nds  are 
generally  ufed  to  fatten  oxen  ;  their  rent  is  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  dollars  per  acre. 
Lands  that  bear  Indian  corn,  grain,  and  potatoes* 
are  let  at  the  fame  price*  v    .        . 

MANNERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PHILADELPHIA."" 

*  .    "  -       ^ 

Philadelphia  is  unitcrfally  accufed  of  poflelfc 
ing  lcls.  hofpitality  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  deferve 
this  reproach.     The  excufe  of  the  inhabitants  is, 
the  great  concourfe  there  is  always  here  of  ftran- 
gers,  who  would  too  greatly  occupy  the  time  of 
their  hQils  if  too  much  encouragement  were  given 
to  vilits.     The  true  reafon  is,  the  inceffant  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  in 
vpay  other  part  uf  the  world,,  to  the  accumula- 
tion of-  wealth ;  -which  paffionrs  not.  diminished 
even  by  the  pofleffion  of  the  greatefl  fortune.- 
To  m<cnd  his  circumftanccs  is  the  predominant 
idea  of  every  man  ii*  this  country.     This  mer- 
cantile notion,  of  neceflity,  confines  within  him- 
ftJ]  die  man  whom  it, influences;  and  gives  him 
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no  time  nor  tafte  for  the  pleasures  of  fociety. 
What  is  juftly  cailcdfociety  does  not  exift  in  thiA 
city.  The  vanity  of  wealth  is  common  enough. 
The  rich  man  loves  to  fhew  the  ftranger  his 
iplendid  furniture,  his  fine  Englifh  glafs,  and  ^x- 
quifite  china.  But  when  the  ftranger  has  once 
viewed  the  parade  in  a  ceremonious  dinner,  Jie 
is  difmffied  for  fome  other  new-comer,  who  has 
flot  yet  feen  the  magnificence  of  the  houfc  nor 
tailed  the  old  Madeira  that  has  been  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  And  then,  a  new  face 
is  always  more  welcome  than  an  old  one  to  him 
who  has  little  to  fay  to  either. 

The  real  ftate  of  fociety  at  Philadelphia  is  in- 
cluded in  invitations  to  great  dinners,  and  tea, 
to  all  who  arrive  from  Europe — Engliih,  French, 
inhabitants  of  every  country,  men  of  every*  clafs 
and  of  every  kind  of  character,  philofophers, 
priefts,  literati,  princes,  dentifts,  wits,  and  idiots. 
And  the  next  day  the  idolized  ftranger  is  not 
known  in  the  ftreet,  except  he  be  wealthy,  efpe- 
dally  in  money ;  when,  indeed,  the  politenefs 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  continues  to  exift 
$s  long  as  the  ftranger  can  purchafe  eftates,  and 
even  beyond  that  term,  for  the  homage  paid  to 
wealth  is  a  worihip  in  which  all  fe<9s  unite. 

To  the  ordinary  defcAs  of  fociety  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  to  be  added  the  intemperance  of  politics, 

The 
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The  Englifh  influence  prevails  in  the  firft  circles; 
and  prevails  with  great  intolerance. 

Perfons  of  wealth  here,  who  carefled  the  agents 
of  Robcfpierre,  when  that  monfter  extirpated  all 
the  worth  his  power  could  reach,  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  France,  now  that  her  government  in- 
clines to  mildnefs  and  humanity.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  American  commerce  hats  fuffcrcd 
greatly  from  French  privateers ;  and  we  cannot 
therefore  be  furprized,  either  at  the  ill  humour 
of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  or  their  mode 
of  expreffing  it. 

Having  given  this  fketchof  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  I  am  compelled  to  fay, 
however  correft  it  may  be,  that  many  families 
are  to  be  found  who  form  exceptions,  and  are 
neither  tainted  with  the  general  vices  of  this 
place,  nor  inflamed  with  the  prefent  fpirit  of 
party.  What  I  have  faid  is  without  ill  will.  I 
have  no  perfonal  complaint  to  make.  But  I 
fpeak  without  referve :  for  why  fliould  I  write* 
if  it  were  not  to  communicate  truth  ? 

Before  all  thofe  to  whom  I  feel  myfelf  indebted 
for  their  kindnefs,  I  have  to  place  the  family  of 
Chew.  Benjamin  Chew,  the  head  of  this 
rqfpc&able  family,  who  is  a  man  in  yean,  unite* 
to  an  underftanding,  naturally  penetrating  and 
lively,  great  information,  an  amiable  temper,  a 

noble 
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noble  .gcncrofity,  and  thf  fimpleft  of  manners. 
His  large  family  is  univerfally  efteemed ;  and  iti 
no  quarter  of  the  world  is  there  any  one  more 
.eftimable.  I  was  received  by  him  as  a  brother; 
and  my  heart  is  filled  with  fentiments  of  efteem, 
gratitude,  and  love  for  him,  that  will  go  with 
me  to  the  grave  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  my 
expteflion  of  thofe  fentiments  in  this  place. 
•  To  name  every  one  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived offices ,  of  kindnefs  would  be  to  trefpafs 
too  much  on  my  reader ;  and  I  muft  be  fatisfied 
with  indulging  myfelf  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  friendftiip. 

Notwithftanding  the  defe&ive  flate  of  fociety 
in  Philadelphia,  this  city  is  perhaps  the  moil 
agreeable  of  the  United  States  for  a  foreigner. 
The  refidence  of .  the  members  of  Congrefs  will 
enable  him  to  gather  information  on  the  different 
parts  of  this  interefting  country ;  and,  in  facft,  to 
travel  through  its  different  ftatcs  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  enquiries.  Although  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  throughout  America,  no  one  is  fuffi^ 
ciently  free  from  employment  to  give  himfelf 
wholly  to  letters  or  the  feiences,  this  city  conr 
tains,  more  than  any  other,  perfons  who  cultivate! 
them,  and  whole  fociety  is  extremely  interefting 
when  thofe  fubje<fls  are  difcuiTcd*. .  There  is  a 
philofophical  fociety :berp,  and  .^Jtarge.wd  valu- 
able 
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uble  library.  There  is  alfo  a  mufeum  which 
has  an  almoft  complete  colle&ion  of  the  mine- 
rals and  animals  of  North  America.  This  fine  N 
collection  te  the  property  of  Mr.  Peale.  His 
intelligence,  and  indefatigable  induftry  for  twenty 
years  in  the  forming  this  colle&ion,  have  iupr 
plied  the  want  of  means  that  a  more  ample  for- 
tune would  have  readily  furniftied,  and  entitle 
him  to  aid  in  his  undertaking  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  profusion  and  luxury  of  Philadelphia,  on 
great  days,  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  in  their 
equipages,  and  the  dreffes  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  are,  as  I  have  obferved,  extreme;  I 
have  feen  balls  on  the  Prefidcnt's  birth-day  where 
the  fplenddr  of  the  rooms,  and  the  variety  and 
richnefs  of  the  drefles  did  not  fuffer  in  compari- 
fon  with  Europe ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  American  ladies  has  the 
advantage  in  the  companion*  The  young  wo? 
men  of  Philadelphia  are  accomplifhed  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  but  beauty  i$  general  with  them. 
They  want  the  eafe  and  fafhion  of  French  wot 
men ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  their  complexion  is 
infinitely  fuperior.  Even  when  they  grow  old 
they  are  ftill  handfome  ;  and  it  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  fay,  in  the  numerous  aflemblics  qf 
Philadelphia  it  is  impoffible  to  meet  with  vyhat  i# 

called 
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called  a  plain  woman.  As  to  the  young  men, 
they  for  the  moft  part  feem  to  belong  to  another 
ipecies. 

Wealth  makes  all  the  diftin&ion  of  clafles  in 
Philadelphia.  The  great  merchants,  and  the  law- 
yers who  arc  at  the  head  of  their  profeflion,  hold 
the  firft  rank.  Different  clafles  very  rarely  mingle 
together.  The  Quakers  live  among  themfelves, 
and  in  a  retired  manner.  But  gay  colours  pleafe 
the  young  Quaker-ladies  ;  and  arc  indeed  great 
enemies  of  the  fe&.  The  toilette  is  the  fubjeft  of 
much  uneafinefs  to  the  old  people,  whether  prohi- 
bited or  tolerated  by  them.  But  whether  prohi- 
bited or  not,  the  young  and  handfome  Quaker- 
girls  will  facrince  to  the  toilette,  and  call  them* 
fplves  Half-quakers ;  and,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
they  are  the  greateft  favourites  with  our  fexf 
The  young  men  among  the  Quakers,  who  would 
make  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  female  deferters, 
powder  and  fhape  their  drefs  accordingly ;  and 
the  fe&  is  continually  lofing  fomc  of  thofe  that 
ihould  be  its  pillars  by  the  effect  of  a  ribband  or 
gown. 

Profufion  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  ranks. 
It  fpreads  among  the  fervants ;  and  even  reaches- 
the  negroes.     Both  one  and  the  other  give  their 
j&alls,  which  are  deftitute  of  the  charming  iim- 
plicity  of  the  fetes  of  our  peafauts.     Variety  of 

refrcfh- 
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refrefhmenfs,  good .  {uppers,  and .  fine  drefles,.  di£ 
tinguifh  them.  A  female  negro  fervant,  whole 
wages  are  one  dollar  per  week,  will,  at  theft 
balls,  have  a  drefs  that  cofts  fixty  dollars.  They 
never  go  but  in  coaches  to  thefe  balls,  which  % 
arc  very  frequent.  On  ^Sundays  the  public-houfcs 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  are  crouded  with  la* 
bourers  and  little  fhopkeepers,  who  frequently 
come  in  a  chair,  with  their  whole  family,  and 
will  expend  from  three  to  four  dollars  for  the 
day's  entertainment.  It  is  not  to  hoard  that  the 
Americans  are  rapacious  ;  their  improvidence  has 
ftill  all  the  character  of  colonifts. 

There  is  a  theatre  at  Philadelphia,  in  defpight 
of  the  many  and  vehement  petitions  prefented 
againft  it  by  the  Quakers  and  diffenting  mini- 
fters.  It  is  generally  crouded  ; '  not  that  the  a&ors 
are  good,  but  it  is  a  place  where  people  can  a£- 
femble  and  exhibit  themfelvcs.  There  are  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ftage-coaches,  that  cither 
go  from  or  arrive  at  Philadelphia  every  day. 
They  are  mean  and  incommodious  carriages ; 
but  are  light,  and  travel  very  quickly.  The 
horfes  are  good  in  Pennfylvania ;  and  there  are 
fcts  belonging  to  fome  of  the  ftage-coaches  that 
are  not  furpafled  by  any  in  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,"  like  thofe  of 
the  whole  State  of  Pennivlvania,  are  a  mixture 

of 
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of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Englifh  arc 
in  the  gfleateft  number.  The  counties  of  Penn-* 
fyhrania,  beyond  the  Sufquehannah,  and  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  Philadelphia  than  the  reft, 
are  little  influenced  by  the  political  opinions  of 
the  capital,  which,  as  I  have  .faid,  are  in  favor 
of  England. 

There  are  a  great  many  newfpapers  publifhed 
in  Philadelj/hia  j  whence  they  are  fpread  through 
all  the  ftate. 

Twenty*eight  places  of  worfhip  hold  the  dif- 
ferent fe&s  of  Philadelphia.  The  Quakers  havt 
fix.  One  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  Free-quakers ;  a 
body  expelled  from  the  reft,  for  having  carried 
arms,  and  accepted  offices  under  the  government 
of  the  State,  or  that  of  the  Union,  during  the 
ftruggle  for  Independence.  This  body  does  not 
differ  from  the  fe&,  except  in  a  relaxation  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline.  There  is  a  place  of  wor- 
ihip  called  the  African  Church,  fet  apart  for  the 
negroes ;  who  go,  notwithftanding,  to  the  other 
churches  at  their  pleafure.  The  clergyman  of 
the  African  church  is  himfclf  a  negroe.  He  is 
joined  to  the  clergy  on  all  occafions  where  they 
aflemble  in  a  body. 

The  Quakers  have  eftablifhed  here  two  charity 
fchobls  for  the  negroes,  where  they  are  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  caft  accounts.     But  ^among  this 
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wife  and  beneficent  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  fees  with  pain  that  no  provifion  is  yet 
made  for  the  ere&ing  of  fchools  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  children  at  the  public  expence,  like  thofe 
of  New  England.  TheJegiflature,  indeed,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  plan  of  this  nature.  The  Quakers, 
it  is  faid,  oppofe  thefe  foundations*  becaufe  they 
have  fchools  of  their  own,  being  unwilling  to 
mingle  their  children  with  the  children  of  other 
perfuailons ;  and  becaufe  they  would  .cither  be 
compelled  to  abandon  this  policy  .or  maintain 
their  own  fchools  at  an  exclufive  expence,  while 
they  would  pay  a  general  tax  to  thofe  of  the 
public.  I  cannot  fuppofe  this  oppoikion  to  be 
real ;  ,or,  if  fp,  that  it  can  continue  long.  The 
ftate  that  feels  the  importance  of  public  fchools 
will,  in  the  end,  gain  the  victory ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  Quakers  themfelves  will  net  be  backward  in 
acknowledging  the  injuftice  and  mifchievous  ef- 
fects of  their  prctcnfions. 

I  cannot  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  Phi- 
ladqlphia -without  obferving,  that  here,  and  al- 
moft  in  every  other  part  of  America  through 
which  I  have  pafled,  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
name  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  pronoun- 
ced, with  a  profound  veneration  for  his  memory, 
and  fincere  forrow  for  his  fate.  Although  he 
never  vifited  the  United  States,  he  was  known 

as 
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as  a  Frenchman  who  fhewed  the  ftrongeft  at- 
tachment to  their  independence.  They  named 
him  their  friend ;  and  my  connexion  with  him 
by  blood  procured  me  in  more  than  one  family 
the  kindeft  and  moft  diftinguifhed  reception. 

Having  no  other  paflion  than  that  of  doing 
good,  and  poflefling  at  once  the  private  virtues, 
as  well  as  thofe  that  fit  us  to  ferve  the  public, 
he  had  a  mdticfty,  approaching  to  a  diffidence  of 
him&lf,  that  infcreafed  the  luftre  of  all  his  great 
qualities.  His  mind  was  noble,  and  independent; 
and  he  worfhipped  liberty  long  before  her  name 
was  openly  pronounced  in  France.  Without 
-mixture  in  his  views,  as  without  ftain  in  his  con- 
duit, he  is  perhaps  the  only  example  of  an  emi- 
nent man  in  the  French  Revolution  whofe  cha- 
rafter  calumny  did  not  impeach.  Yet  was  this 
man  murdered ! — murdered  in  the  prcfence  of 
the  tendered  of  mothers,  arid  the  moft  amiable 
of  wives;  by  wretches  calling  themfelves  patriots, 
hired  by  monfters  more  deteftable  than  thofe, 
and  who  alfo  called  themfelves  patriots !  France 
ihuddered  at  this  crime,  when  it  was  commit- 
ted ;  and,  even  in  thofe  fatal  times,  when  terror 
compelled  men  to  belie  their  confeiences,  no  one 
was  found  to  fay,  that  his  death  was  not  a  pub- 
lic misfortune.  I  have  no  doubt,  whet}  the  rc- 
prefentatives  of  the  French  nation  fhall  be  at 

liberty 
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liberty  to  decree  the  homage  of  public  regret  to 
the  memory  of  juft  citizens  that  intrigue  and 
cruelty  fnatched  from  their  country,  the  name 
of  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucaoilt  will  be  among  the 
firft  that  will  be  heard.  Such  a  decree  will  do 
honour  to  the  French  nation ;  and  I  fhall  be  par- 
doned, I  hope,  for  pouring  forth  my  foul  on  this 
fubjed.  To  be  proud  of  my  near  connexion, 
by  blood,  and  by  the  ties  of  an  intimate  friend- 
(hip,  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  men  of  the 
age,  will  not  give  offence  to  thofe  who  know 
what  it  is  to  Jove  virtup. 
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JOURNEY 

TO 

BETHLEHEM,  AND.  IN  THE  JERSEYS, 

in  june  1797, 


THE  ROAD  TO  GERMANTOWN. 

I  Once  more  quitted  Philadelphia  with  plea- 
fure,  the  oppreflive  and  burning  heat  ren- 
dering that  city  difagreeable  at  this  feafon ;  and 
as  the  fittings  of  Congrefs,  which  had  induced 
me  to  remain  there  till  now,  prefented  nothing 
to  fatisfy  curiofity,  I  proceeded  towards  Beth- 
lehem, 

On  leaving  the  city,  I  went  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  take  leave  of  my  friend  Mr.  Nicklen, 
a  good  and  worthy  Englifhman,  from  whom  I 
had,  during  my  (lay  in  America,  received  many 
teftimonies  of  attention,  and  who  had  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  refpe&able  family  of 
Chew,  He  occupies,  during  the  fummer,  one 
of  the  handfomeft  country-feats  in  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia,  built  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Schuyl- 
IUL    This  villa,  which  is  called  Hill,  enjoys  one 
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of  the  moft  delightful  prQipeds  in  the  Wflfl4* 
Mr.  Nicklin  purchased  this  hwfer  W<J  RUWfctR, 
acres  pf  ground  attached  to  it,  at  the  price}  q$ 
twenty- two  thoufand  dollars,  which  price  if&jf* 
give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  fuch  feats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

The  road  to  Germantowh  is  upop  the  afcent, 
the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  which. that  little  tpw* 
is  built  being  two  hundred  feq|  higher  than  the; 
bed  of  the  Delaware,  although  the  diftancc  if 
only  feven  miles.  The  lands,  though  not  of  the 
firft  quality,  arc  fufficiently  produ&iye ;  the  vici- 
nity to  Philadelphia  making  it  eaiy  to  get  manure, 
while  the  high  price  of  provifions  in  that  city  en- 
courages the  farmer  to  lay  out  fuch  expences  as 
may  infure  the  beft  and  moft  abundant  returns. 

All  the  way  to  Gcrmantown  the  houfes  are 
very  clofe  together,  the  properties  being  fo  valu- 
able as  to  prevent  them  from  being  very  exten- 
live :  there  are  few  of  the  farms  which  exceed 
two  hundred  acres.  Stone  abounds  in  this  dif- 
tri&,  and  is  found  at  a  very  fmall  depth ;  it  is 
uniformly  micacious  free  ftone.  Of  this  all  the 
houfes  are  built.  Thefe  buildings  would  not  be 
reckoned  handfome  in  Europe.  They  are  good 
fmall  houfes,  without  elegance  and  withont  ornar 
ment ;  but  in  point  of  fize,  as  well  as  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  apartments,  they  afford,  their  pro- 
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prietors  every1  thing  that  comes  under  tb*  deno- 
mination of  convenience  and  comfort.  Moft  of 
diem  are  country  houfes  for  the  relaxation  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Philadelphia. 

•  -  •  ■ 

GERMANTOVVN. 

'  Germantojjyn  is  a  long  village,  near  two  miles 
and  an  half  in  extent.  The  houfes,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  thr^  hundred,  are  all  built  on  the 
fide  of  the  highway,  and  are  erc&ed  pretty  clofe 
to  each  other.  The  lands  in  all  this  diftri&  coft 
from  an  hundred  and  fixty  to  two  hundred  dol* 
lars  the  acre  in  whole  farms;  ibme  particular 
acres,  fituated  on  the  road  fide,  fell  for  from  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars.  I  was  even  told  that  it 
}s  not  eafy  to  procure  it  at  that  price  ;  and  I  waa 
fhewn  a  field  of  a  dozen  of  acres,  the  proprietor 
of  which  eftimates  it  at  eight  hundred  dollars  the 
acre.  The  culture  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
better  attended  to,  than  in  thofe  parts  which  arc 
at  a  diftance  from  large  towns ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  in  that  ftate  of  cultivation  which  it  would 
be  in  Europe,  near  fo  good  a  market  as  that  of 
Philadelphia.  They  raife  a  good  deal  of  wheat, 
and  ftill  more  lndian*corn,  but  very  little  rye  or 
oats.  All  the  produce  which  is  not  confumed  in 
the  farmer's  family,  is  carried  to  the  market  at 
Philadelphia!  in  confequence  of  which  provifions 

are 
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are  as  dear  at  Germantown  as  in  the  city,  to 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them.  Nayi 
they  are  often  even  dearer ;  as  the  farmers  whd 
go  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  fare  of  get- 
ting quit  of  all  their  commodities,  frequently  re* 
fiife  to  fell  any  part  of  them  on  the  road.  Beef, 
for  example,  which  is  feldom  higher  at  Phila* 
delphia  than  eleven  pence,  cofts  £ftcen  pence  at 
Germantown.  All  this  country,  and  for  a  con* 
fiderablc  way  farther,  is  inhabited  principally  by 
Germans,  and  defcendants  of  Germans. '  •  Tht 
inhabitants  are  by  no  means  intelligent,  and  thriy 
are  particularly  averfe  to  leave  their  old  cuftoms 
for  a  new  method  which  might  be  better  ;\bujt 
they  are  induftrious,  and  their  afliduity  to  labour 
counteraAs,  in  fome  meafure,  their  repugnance 
to.  all  improvement;    ' 

They., manufacture  in  their  families  at  Gc& 
mantown  a  great  quantity  of  wollen,  cotton,  and 
thread  (lockings,  which  the  farmers  carry  to  mar- 
ket at  Philadelphia  with  their  provifions,  ditlA 
which  are  reckoned  very  durable.  There  are  alfb 
fome  tan-works  at  Germantown.  We  find  here 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Prefbyterian  church,  befides  a 
third  for  the  Quakers;  an  academy,  and  two 
other  fchools  of  confiderablc  repute. 

I  flopped  at  the  houfe  of  my  excellent  and  re- 
.ipeded  friend  Mr.  Chew.     This  houfe  is  cele- 
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bfated  as  atl  important  fcene  of  a&ion  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown  in  1777.  Two  hundred 
Englifli  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  army,  re- 
pulied  by  (die  Americans,  were  incioied  in  this 
place;  and  refitted  the  efforts  of  General  Wafh- 
ihgton,  who  endeavoured  to  get  the  better  of 
them  with  the  affiftence  of  his  artillery,  and  who, 
lifter  the  lofs  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  killed 
cor  wounded,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  not  being 
able  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  his  right 
fafcd  obtained,  in  penetrating  to  the  middle  of 
this  viHage.  General  Waftiington  was  blamed 
ttt  the  time  for  perfitting  fo  much  in  carrying  this 
houfe,  which  did  not  contain  iuch  a  number  of 
English  as  could  at  all  have  difconcerted  him  had 
lie  left  it  behind,  and  which  would  have  fallen 
into  his  hands  without  a  blow,  had  he  joined  the 
troops  with  which  he  made  this  unfizeceisful 
attack  to  thofe  who  were  before  him,  and  fee* 
oeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  village. 
This  houfe,  entirely  built  of  the  country  ftone, 
bears  on  its  walls  marks  of  the  American  can- 
non balls  and  mufket  bullets,  a  great  number  of 
which  had  penetrated  into  the  chambers  by  the 
windows,  Thefe  bullets  and  bills  are  ftill  flick- 
ing in  the  partitions,  the  holes  which  contain 
them  being  only  covered  with  platter.  Mr.  Chew 
was  as  at  that  time  proprietor  of  this  houfe, 

which 
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which  was  built  by  him.  He  fold  it  in  1770, 
with  forty  acres  of  land  belonging:  to  it,  for  about 
nine  thoufand  dollars,  and  laft  fpring  he  repuft*. 
chafed  it,  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
dollars,  without  any  improvement  having  been 
made  on  it.  Labourers  receive,  in  the  environs 
of  Germantown,  a  dollar  a  day  of  wages,  during 
hay* making  and  harveft.  The  women  employed 
to  turn  the  hay  are  paid  half  a  dollar  a  day,  all 
befides  their  diet,  which  is  equal  to  half  a  dollar 
more.  This  diet  confifts  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
with  ham  to  hreakfaft;  frefh  meat  and  vege- 
tables to  dinner ;  tea  and  ham  for  fupper,  and  'a 
pint  of  rum  during  the  day.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  labourers  are  fed  in  America ;  and 
if  this  diet  appear  expensive  to  thofe  who  employ 
them,  if  this  expence  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  employ  a  great  number,  it  is  gratifying  to 
fee  how  well  a  clafs  of  men,  reckoned  the  loweft 
in  Europe,  is  treated  in  this  country,  the  only 
one  where  a  man,  whatever  be  his  profeffion,  is 
treated  with  refpeft;  where  all  ranks  are  confi- 
dered  as  men.  We  may  be  told,  that  were  ou^ 
European  labourers  fed  with,  coffee  and  frefh 
meat,  they  would  not  work  better,  or  be  better 
content.  It  is,  in  the  firft  place,  not  true,  that 
they  would  not  work  better  and  be  more  happy, 
if  they  were  better  fed ;  and  it  is  dill  more  cer- 
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tain,  that  were  they  treated  with  more  reipe&, 
and  more  attention,  they  would  confider  them* 
:  jfclvcs  lefs  debafed,  they  would  become  better, 
•  they  would  feel  with  pride  that  they  were  a  more 
noble  branch  of  fociety,  agd  confequently  would 
be  more  interefted  in  its  prefervation.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  French  revolution  may,  in  this  re- 
ipc&,  operate  a  happy  change  in  the  lot  of  the 
laborious  clafs  of  mankind.  Without  this,  liberty 
would  be  only  a  word  without  meaning,  a  pre- 
text for  diforder. 

A  cord  of  oak  wood  cofts  fix,  and  a  cord  of 
hickory  from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  at  German- 
town.  Thus  the  lands  covered  with  wood, 
which  in  the  more  diftant  parts  are  of  much 
lefs  value  than  other  grounds,  are  here  the  moft 
valuable.  The  wood  from  hence  is  carried  to 
Philadelphia  principally  in  the  winter  time;  the 
river  not  being  navigable,  it  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  it. 

ROAD  TO  CLEMENT'S  TAVERN.— SPRINGHOUSE. 

Germantown  is  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia* 
which  the  Bethlehem  road  does  not  get  out  of 
till  five  or  fix  miles  farther  on,  at  Chcfnut-hili, 
a  pretty  village,  where  there. are  eftablifhed  a 
number  of  butchers,  who  carry  to  the  market  at 
Philadelphia  the  beef  which  they  kill,  and  alfo 
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fupply  the  neighbourhood.  A  little  beyond  Chef- 
nut-hili  wc  enter,  Montgomery,  county.  Tte 
road,  all  the  way  to  Clement's  Tavern^  is  a  fuo 
ceflion  of  little  hills  and  valleys,,  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tenfive,  all  in  a  good  ftate  of  cultivation.  The 
lands  at  Springhoufe  are  worth  from  forty ,  to 
forty-five  dollars  the  acre ;  ■  the  labourers  receive 
here  »one  or  two  fhillings  lefs  than  at  German- 
town.  The  country  abounds  in  oak ;  and  the 
.great  confumption  of  wood  in  lime-kilns  keeps 
always  up  the  price  of  a  cord  of  oak  to  three 
dollars,  and  of  hickory  to  five,  although  the  lands 
under  culture  are  here  left*  in  proportion  to  the 
wood-lands  than  near  Philadelphia.  Springhoufe 
is  diftant  from  thence  eighteen  miles* 

Stone  becoming  lefs  abundant,  and  every  where 
deeper  in  the  earth,  after  leaving  Springhoufe, 
houfes  of  ftone  are  lefs  numerous,  and  thofe  of 
wood  confequently  more  common.  The  coun- 
try to  Clement's  Tavern  continues  to  be  of  the 
fame  defcription.  This  tavern,  feven  miles  from 
Springhoufe,  is  fituated  exaftly  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  Montgomery  and  Buck's  counties.  The 
lands  here  fell  for  from  thirty-two  to  fixty  dollars 
the  acre.  Labourers9  wages  are  the  fame  as  at 
Springhoufe.  Farm  horfes  coft  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  cattle  eighty 
dollars  the  pair ;  cows  thirty  dollars.    '  As  there 

is 
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is  no  oak  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  the 
4roods  are  {till  more  numerous  than  at  Spring- 
houfe,  the  cord  of  hickory  coffa  here  only  four 
dollars.  The  country  is  all  along  peopled  in  a 
great  meafure  with  German  and  Dutch  families. 
Clements  is  of  Dutch  defcent.  His  grandfa- 
ther, who  was  a  rich  merchant,  engaged  in  the 
Eaft  India  trade,  came  to  America  in  1707. 
The  lofs  of  feveral  veflels  having  ruined  his  for- 
tune, he  collected  the  wreck  of  it  to  carry  to 
Pennfylvania.  His  grandfon,  the  tavern-keeper, 
is  one  of  the  bfcft  men  1  have  met  with.  He 
ihews,  with  a  kind  of  fatisfadion,  an  old  andiron, 
which  his  grandfather  brought  from  Holland, 
and  which,  a  hundred  years  tfefore  that  time, 
had  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  father's 
houfe.  Clements  fees  in  this  old  piece  of  furni 
ture,  which  is  difplayed  in  his  kitchen,  a  family 
monument,  which  makes  him  trace  two  hundred 
years  of  his  genealogy,  and  in  dilating  upon  that 
he  exhibits  a  confiderable  fire,  quite  the  reverfe 
of  his  amiable  fimpllcity. 

QUAKERSTOWN,  AND  THE  ROAD  TO  BETHLEHEM. 

The  country  becomes  more  mountainous  as  we 
proceed  on  from  Clements  houfe;  the  valleys 
confequently  are  extenfive,  and  we  find  no  longer 
granite  but  free-ftone,  at  lead  in  the  courfe  of 

twenty 
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twenty  miles.  The  country  is  mofily  covered 
with  wood,  although  in  feveral  places  the  houfes 
are  pretty  clofe,  and  the  lands  well  cultivated* 

Quakerftown  is  a  fmall  village,  the  chief  place 
of  k  iettlement  of  Quakers  fpread  through  the 
townihips  of  Upper  and  Lower  Milford.  Thefe 
townfhips  were  given  to  the  Quakers  about  eighty 
years  ago  by  William  Penn.  All  the  inhabitants* 
however,  are  not  Quakers ;  feveral  of  the  fami- 
lies which  were  firft  fettled  having,  quitted  it, 
and  been  (ucceeded  by  others/  The  number  of 
thefe  at  present  is  about  three  hundred ;  and  a 
number  of  other  families  aifo  people  the  two 
townihips,  which  are  inhabited  and  well  culti- 
vated. 

If  one  may  judge  by.  the  conversation  of  the 
Quaker  who  keeps  the  tavern  where  I  flopped, 
the  religion  of  that  fe&  is  the  article  which  leaft 
occupies  the  Quakers  eftablifhed  in  this  town- 
ihip.  Their  farm  is  the  conftant  objeft  of  their 
thought. 

They  are  faid  to  be  very  good  farmers.  They 
lay  out  the  greateft  part  of  their  grounds  in  mea- 
dow, and  they  carry  their  butter,  chcefe,  calves, 
poultry,  and  the  articles  manufactured  in  their 
families,  fuch  as  (lockings,  linen,  &c,  to  Phila- 
delphia, near  forty  miles  diftantu  The  frequency 
of  their  journies  to  Philadelphia  is  regulated  iy 
-   ♦  the 
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the  extent  of  their  farms,  and  the  confequent 
quantity  of  their  provifions. 

Some  of  them  go  only  once  a  fortnight,  others 
every  ten  days;  others,  again,  once  a  week;  and 
there  is  one  individual  who  goes  every  market* 
day,  that  is  twice  a  week.  The  quantity  of  pro* 
vifions  they  carry  alfo  determines  the  manner  of 
carriage,  namely,  whether  on  horfeback,  in  a  cart 
with  two  horfes,  or  in  a  waggon  with  four  holies. 
They  fet  out  on  the  evening,  to  reach  Philadel- 
phia by  break  of  day,  and  return  when  they  have 
fold  all  their  goods ;  which  they  never  fail  to  do, 
even  if  they  are  obliged  to  lower  their  price  as 
the  day  advances.  Their  horfes  ftand  unyoked 
near  the  carts  all  the  market  time,  the  oats  with 
which  they  feed  them  being  brought  from  the 
farm  with  the  provifions.  This  is  the  pra&ice 
of  all  the  farmers  from  Germanto  wn  to  Quakerf- 
town,  and  confiderably  farther.  They  reckon 
that  one  cow  yields  five  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  carry  to  market ;  for  they  only 
fell  what  is  over  the  confumption  of  their  own 
families,  and  none  of  them  deny  themfelyes  either 
butter,  milk,  cream,  or  fowls.  I  met  on  the 
road  fome  girls  of  eighteen  on  horfeback,  tra- 
velling to  Philadelphia,  and  carrying  forty  pounds 
weight  of  butter,  with  fome  cheefe  and  poultry. 

• 

Some  of  .them  travel  alone ;  and  their  youth  and 
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beauty,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  very 
pretty,  gives  them  no  difturbance  in  a  journey  fo 
long,  fo  often  repeated,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  made  in  the  night-  time :  no  perfon 
thinks  of  injuring  them.  This  particular  of  Ame- 
rican morals  is  truly  admirable. 

The  lands  about  Quakerftown  are  worth  from 
thirty-two  to  fixty  dollars;  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  the  fame  as  at  Clement's  Tavern.  The 
culture  of  grain  is  here  the  fame  as  elfc where 
m  America,  a  good  deal  of  maize,  corn,  and 
rye ;  but  the  lands  are  either  not  at  all  or  very 
badly  manured :  the  dung  is  laid  upon  the  graft 
grounds.  From  Quakerftown  to  Bethlehem  the 
country  is  ftill  more  mountainous;  we  meet  how- 
ever  frequently  with  extremely  fertile  valleys. 
Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone ;  a  good 
many  of  them,  however,  are  conftru&ed  of  fquare 
beams  of  wood,  and  the  interfaces  filled  up  with 
ftone.     The  barns  are  large,  and  moftly  of  wood. 

All  this  country,  from  Philadelphia  to  within 
a  mile  of  Wilkflbarre,  formed  part  of  the  firft 
purchafe  made  from  the  Indians  by  William 
Penn,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  and  inhabited. 
We  fee  here  few  of  thofe  trunks  of  trees  which 
remain  often  under  foot  fo  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  of  grubbing,  and 

the 
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th6  country  is  almoft  throughout  as  much  clear- 
ed of  wood  as  the  generality  of  Europe. 

The  mountains  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Lehigh  Mountains,  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  firft 
chain  which  we  meet  from  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
ceding ones  being  rather  detached  hills  than 
»  mountains.  This  chain,  which  croffes  the  Suf- 
quehann&h  near  Harrifburg,  lofes  its  name  at  the 
Delaware  near  Eaflon,  and  continues  through 
Jdrfey  under  another  name.  On  the  other  fide 
of  that  mountain  (lands  Bethlehem,  built  on  the 
conflux  of  the  river  Lehigh,  which  falls  into  the 
Delaware  near  Eaflon,  and  of  the  creek  Mano- 
fcify/  which  falls  immediately  at  Bethlehem  into 
the  river  Lehigh. 

BETHLEHEM.— DETAILS  RESPECTING  THE  MORA- 
VIANS. 

Bethlehem  is  inhabited  by  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren. It  is  the  firft  and  moil  confiderable  of 
their  fcttlements  in  America,  and  has  thence  ac- 
quired much  celebrity.  *I  have  read  in  books  of 
travels  fb  many  different  recitals  refpe&ing  the 
internal  government  of  their  fociety>  their  com- 
munity of  goods,  their  children  being  even  taken 
away  from  the  authority  and  fuperintendance  of 
their  parents,  as  belonging  to  the'  fociety  at  targe, 

and 
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and  refpeeting  fe  vcral  other  points  of  their  govern- 
ment, that  I  was  dcfirous  to  judge  myfelf  of  the 
truth  of  theie  affertions;  and  I  have  found  at 
Bethlehem  frem  reaibn  not  to  credit,  without 
proof,  the  recitals  of  travellers.  This  indisputable 
truth  it,  however,  rather  delicate,  to  be  avowed 
by  one  who  is  writing  travels. 

I  fliall  not  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Mora- 
vians, which  their  hiilorians  fix  at  the  year  1 424* 
to  their  perfecution  in  Europe ;  to  the  almoft  total 
dhTolution  of  thetr  Society  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Seventeenth  century ;  nor  to  their  reunion 
in  1722,  under  the  aufpices  of  Count  Zinzes- 
dorff.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  their  doctrines; 
all  thefe  facts  are  unconnected  with  their  tempo- 
ral government  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  the  only 
point  I  wilhed  to  know,  and  which  I  think  is  at 
this  time  interesting. 

In  1 740,  the  Count  ZinzendorfT  purchased 
from  Mr.  Allan,  who  held  it  of  Willam  Penn, 
the  diftrict  now  called  Bethlehem,  with  the  view 
of  there  forming  an  eftabliihment  for  the  fociety 
o£  the  Moravians.  Although  fome  trees  were 
cut  down  in  1 74 1 ,  it  was  not  till  1 742  that  the 
Settlement  was  begun.  One  hundred  and  forty 
Moravian  brethren  and  filters  arrived  from  Ger- 
many, and  fettled  there.  Thefe  families  were 
poor,  had  no  other  dependence  than  their  labour, 

and 
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and  every  thing  was  to  be  done  to  form  a  fettle- 
xnent  in  this  defert.  They  lived  then  in  one 
general  community,  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
ufage of  their  fociety,  but  only  from  theneceffity 
of  circumftances,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
general  progrefs  of  their  fociety  more  flow,  and 
the  Situation  of  the  individual  families  more  in- 
convenietit9  if  their  labours  and  productions  had 
been  divided.  This  deviation  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Unity  (for  thus  they  call  their  whole 
fociety)  was  prefcribed  by  the  fy  nod,  which  makes 
and  alters  the  laws  of  all  the  Moravian  people. 
Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
gregation eftablilhed  at  Bethlehem,  they  cleared 
the  woods,  made  roads,  and  cultivated  the  lands; 
the  women  fpan,  wove,  made  their  cloaths,  and 
prepared  their  vi&uals*  One  finglc  will  animated 
the  whole,  and  the  produA  of  each  individual's 
labour  ferved  indiscriminately  to  the  fupport  of 
the  whole  brother  and  fifterhood.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  being  conftantly  employed  in  la- 
bour, could  not,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
community,  give  their  attentions  to  their  children. 
The  fociety  therefore  appointed  fome  of  the  fif- 
ters  to  take  care  of  the  whole ;  the  authority, 
however,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  the  parents, 
was  neither  taken  away  nor  diminifhed.  At  that 
time  even,  notwithstanding  their  community  of 

goods, 
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goods,  the  brethren  who  received  any  money 
from  their  families  or  friends  had  the  free  dif- 
pofal  of  it.     If  any  of  them  veftcd  their  property 
in  the  c6mmon  ftock  it   was   voluntarily,   and 
the  effeft  of  a  zeal  and  difintercftednefs  of  which 
there  were  but  few  examples.     The  brethren 
pofleflcd  of  any  private  property,  had  frequently 
their  children  with  them-;  they  clothed  them 
better ;  and  the  care  which  they  took  of  them  in 
infancy,-  a  charge  confidered  a  relief  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  was  a  proof  that  at  Bethlehem  the  children 
were  not,  as  has  been   alleged,  the  property  of 
the  community,   and  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
inftitution  to  make   the  members  renounce  all 
private  property.     In   proportion  as  the  fettle- 
ment  advanced,  and  their  labour  became  lefs  ur- 
gent, the  fociety  of  Bethlehem  faw  the  incon- 
veniences attending  a  community  of  labour,  pro- 
duce, and  enjoyment.     The  paflions,  the  vices, 
and  the  virtues  of  man,  have  every  where  nearly 
the  fame  chara&er.    The  active  brethren  killed 
themfelves  with  work,  while  the  idle  took  little 
trouble.     Thofe  who  reflected  difcovered,   that 
whatever   fatigue  they  endured,   their  iituation 
wras  novvife  ameliorated  ;   and  that  induftry,  the 
indisputable  property  of  every  man,  afforded  them 
not  a  iinglc  advantage.     Reflection  then  had  the 
fame  efFedt  on  the  induftrious,  as  their  natural 
Vol.  IV.  K  difpofition 
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difpofition  had  on  the  idle ;  the  ardour  for  labour 
no  longer  continued  ;  the  fociety  did  not  profper, 
and  the  moft  of  its  members  were  difcontented. 
Thefe  joint  confiderations  induced  them,  in 
1/62,  to  change  the  iyftcm  of  the  community. 
The  fociety  of  Bethlehem  was  now  eflablifhed 
on  the  rules  of  the  focieties  in  Europe,  and  re- 
called to  the  true  constitution  of  the  fociety  at 
large;  it  is  under  this  iyftem  that  it  has  been  re- 
gulated fince  that  epoch,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Moravian  congregations  eflablifhed  elfewhere  in 
America. 

By  the  prcfent  ordonnances,  the  communion 
of  property  is  done  away  in  favour  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  it  only  continues  as  to  the  government 
of  the  fociety,  and  it  cxifts  partially.  The  terri- 
torial property,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the 
tavern,  the  flore,  the  farm,  the  faw-mills,  oil- 
mills,  corn-mills,  and  fulling-mills,  the  tannery, 
and  the  dyeing  manufactory,  belong  to  the  fo- 
ciety, which  from  thefe  funds  is  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
of  the  public  taxes.  In  all  other  refpefts  every 
brother  enjoys  the  abfolutc  property  of  whatever 
he  can  earn  by  his  labour,  be  it  what  it  may, 
and  of  the  gifts  which  he  may  receive. 

The  government  of  the  fociety  is  vefled  in  the 
bifhop,  the  miniiler,  the  intendant,  and  the  in- 

fpe&ors, 
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lpe&:ors,  male  and  female,  of  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  fociety,  which  are  five  in  number  ;-— 
the  young  men  unmarried  ;  the  unmarried  fitters  ; 
the  widows;  the  married  brethren  and  fillers, 
and  the  fchools.  Thfe  intendant  has  the  exclufive 
adminiflration  of  the  property  of  the  fociety ;  but 
he  muft  advife  with  a  committee,  compofed  of 
from  eight  to  ten  members,  and  chofen  by  the 
brethren  at  large.  In  the  name  of  the  intendant 
they  carry  on  all  their  tranfa&ions,  grant  leafes  of 
houfes  and  lands,  fecurities  for  borrowed  money, 
difcharges,  &c.  All  the  houfes,  however,  ere&ed 
in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  four  thoufand 
acres  belonging  to  it,  arc  not  the  property  of  the 
fociety,  nor  even  the  greater  part  of  them ;  they 
belong  to  brethren,  who  have  built  upon  land  for 
which  they  pay  rent  %o  the  fociety.  The  amount 
of  this  rent  is  two-pence  the  foot  in  front,  by 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  houfe  built  by  the 
brother  is  his  abfolute  property  ;  he  can  leave  it 
to  his  wife  or  his  children,  in  the  fame  way  as 
he  can  his  other  cfte&s,  or  he  tan  fell  it ;  only 
he  cannot  convey  it  but  to  a  brother,  who  has 
obtained  from  the  djre&ory  permiffion  to  pur- 
chafe  it,  with  the  burthen  of  the  rent  attached 
to  it,  and  which  perpetually  remains. 

The  directors  having  the  government  of  the 
fociety,  mull  admit  into  their  territory  thofe/cnly 
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who  they  think  will  not  diftijrb  the  fociety.     In 
the  contracts  of  leafc  made  by  the  intendant,. 
with  the  advice  of  the  committee,,  to  thofe  in- 
tending to  build  a  houfe,  or  to  thofc  who  pur- 
chafe  a  houfe,  it  is  always  ftipulated,  that  if  the 
proprietor  fhall  be  defirous  of  quitting  it,-  and 
cannot  find  a  purchafcr  who  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  fociety,  the  focicty  is  to  purchafe.  it  ik  a  price 
declared  by  a  law,  which  alfo  fixes  the  terms  of 
payment.     Garden  ground,  or  land  in  the  coun- 
try, is  let  at  fix  fhillings  the   acre.     Bcfidcs   the 
government  farm  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  focicty,   there  are  fix  or  feven  fmaller  farms 
belonging  to  it.     Thefe  are  let  to  tenants  who 
pay  a  third  part  of  their  produce,  and  who  alfo 
pay  fix  ihillings  of  rent  for  their  garden  grounds. 
Thefe  tenants  are  all  at  prefent  Moravians ;  but 
this  condition  is   nowife  indifpenfablc.     Some- 
times the  farms  are  let  to  other  perfons,  only  the 
fociety  mult  be  fatisfied  as  to  their  character  and 
behaviour ;  and  they  will  not  receive  as  tenants 
thofe  of  whom  they  have  not  received  a  fatis- 
fadxxry  account. 

The  fociety  could  eafily  procure  a  higher  price, 
and  might  at  once  clear  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred acres,  which  (till  remain,  in  wood,  if  they 
would  admit  ftrangers,  or  at  leaft  not  referve  to 
themfelves  this  choice  of  thofe  v^hp  off<?r  to  take 
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their  farms;  but  they  are  defirous  beyond  every 
thin;.;  of  preferring  what  they  call  good  order, 
union,  and  morality  ;  and  to  this  they  facrifice 
the  augmentation  of  their  revenues. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  is  inhabited  by  be- 
tween five  and  fix  hundred  perfons,  all  of  the 
brother  or  fiiierhood.  They  have  workmen  of 
every  kind ;  but  thefc  cannot  fettle  there  without 
the  permiffion  of  the  directors,  who  fuffer  no 
workmen  of  the  fame  bufinefs,  but  as  far  as  they 
are  neceflary  for  the  inhabitants.  If  more  werje 
to  be  permitted,  they  could  not  live  by  their 
trade.  At  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  work  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the  want  of  rivalfhip 
from  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  workmen  to 
make  exorbitant  demands ;  but  the  prices  of  the 
country  around  regulate  thofc  of  the  town.  -  Be-? 
vond  that  the  workmen  are  independent  of  the 
fociety  in  conducing  their  bufinefs.  They  pur-? 
chafe  with  their  money  what  articles  they  have 
occasion  for ;  they  fell  them  as  they  think  pror 
per ;  the  profits  belong  to  them,  without  their 
accounting  to  the  fociety,  or  even  paying  any 
tax.  The  only  tax  indeed  which  is  levied,  and 
which  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  is  for  keeping  up  the  roads,  lamps,  feats  in 
the  church,  pumps,  and  refervoirs.  This  tax  is 
every  four  or  five  years  impofed  upon  each  fa- 
it 3  mily 
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mily  by  name,  according  to  the  opinion  of  ths 
committee  of  his  means ;  but  it  is  fo  moderate, 
that  the  families  confidered  the  richeft  in  the 
town  do  not.  pay  above  thirty  fhillings  or  four 
dollars  a  year.  This  tax  is  paid  every  fix  months ; 
and  if  it  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
the  committee  find  that  the  money  raifed  is  not 
fufRcient  to  cover  the  expences,  they  demand 
double  or  treble  of  the  laft  payment ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  demand  nothing,  when  the  ex- 
pence  is  not  fo  great  as  the  tax  fixed. 

As  to  the  public  taxes,  which  in  Pennfylvania, 
as. I  have  already  repeatedly  obferved,  are  only  the 
taxes  of  the  county,  the  focicty  pays  thefe  out  of 
its  funds.  Thefe  funds  proceed  from  the  lands, 
and  the  profits  of  the  referved  branches  of  ma- 
nufactures or  commerce.  Each  of  the  brethren 
put  at  the  head  of  thefe  different  eftablifhments 
receives  a  falary  from  the  fociety,  to  which  he 
pays  in  the  profits,  after  the  expence  of  his  own 
and  family's  living  and  cloathing.  The  com- 
mittee requires  no  detailed  account  of  his  pia- 
nagement ;  he  has  received  fo  much  pnoney — 
there  remains  fo  much  in  his  hands.  Such  is  the 
account  given  in  by  the  tavern-keeper,  the  far- 
mer, the  miller,  the  ftore-keeper,  &c.  When 
the  dirc&ors  are  told  of  the  poffibility  of  ftich 
perfons  cheating  the  fociety,  they  will  not  ad* 

mit 
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mit  it ;  bccaufe,  fay  they,  all  their  chara&ers  arc 
known  to  us ;  their  a&ions  are  fo  public,  that  if 
they  were  dilhoncft  they  could  not  be  fo  long 
without  being  difcovered,  and  they  would  then 
be  difmiffed.  They  confider  that  unlimited  con- 
fidence as  benevolence,  brotherly  charity,  &c. 
They  add  to  the  defence  of  this  motive — that 
a  man  narrowly  watched  is  more  cxcufable  in 
robbing,  than  one  in  whom  confidence  is  placed  ; 
and  they  affirm,  that  they  never  have  had  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  this  rulr.  of  confidence.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  their  different  branches 
bring  them  in  very  little.  The  fociety  does  not 
draw  a  dollar  an  acre  free  from  their  farms.  The 
ftore,  extremely  well  fupplied,  which  fells  a  great 
deal  in  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  produce  an- 
nually above  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  tavern, 
although  it  has  a  great  deal  of  cuftom,  does  not 
clear  more  than  fourfcQre  dollars ;  and  the  fame 
is  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  all  the  other  branches 
in  their  hands.  Induitry  is  naturally  flackencd, 
when  it  is  not  excited  by  intercit.  The  whole 
of  the  revenues  of  the  fociety  of  Bethlehem  does 
not  amount  to  eight  thouland  dollars  a  year 
upon  an  average,  and  their  expences  are  nearly 
equal  to  that  income.  In  the  firft  place,  they 
have  to  pay  to  the  direction  of  the  Unity  refident 
in   America,  one-fixteenth  part  of  their  reve- 

K  4  nues, 
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nues,  to  contribute  to  the  expenccs  of  the  mifc 
fionaries  employed  by  the  Unity  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  and  a  penfion  to  them 
.when  fupenyinuatcd.  Five  other  fixtcenths  pay 
the  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  lands  and  improvements ;  finally,  their 
falaries  are  to  be  paid.  The  fociety  accounts 
to  a  general  college,  which  tranfa&s  the  bufir 
nefs  of  the  Unity,  the  neat  fums  remaining,  af- 
ter payment  of  all  expences  ;  and  the  college  have 
-the  power  of  determining  what  part  of  it  fhall  be 
fent  to  them,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  raifr 
ing  of  a  fund  of  feventy-twq  thoufand  dollars, 
which  the  Unity  has  granted  to  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Count  Zinzcndorff,  and  of  which  they  pay 
the  intereft,  until  they-fhall  be  able  to  difcharge 
.the  principal  to  them  or  their  defcendants. 

That  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  particular  for 
cieties  fent  to  the  general  college,  is  alfo  meant 
to  contribute  to  the  other  general  expences  of 
the  Unity.  The  college  has  power  to  call  for 
what  portion  of  the  revenue  they  think  proper, 
but  they  never  demand  above  a  fmall  part,  be- 
caufe  the  particular  focieties  have  each  of  them 
debts,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  liquidate ; 
befides,  thefc  focieties,  and  particularly  that  of 
Bethlehem,  fettle  in  mortmain  fome  part  of  their 
revenues  every  year.  It  like  wife  foxnetimes  hap- 
pens, 
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pens,  that  the  revenues  of  the  year  are  not  equal 
to  the  neccflary  expenditure ;  in  which  cafe  the 
intendant  is  authorised  by  the  committee  to  make 
a  loan.  A  great  part  of  the  fum  borrowed  is 
lent  by  the  brethren,  who  receive  intcrcfl:  gene- 
rally at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  arc  repaid 
their  principal  at  any  time  upon  fix  months 
previous  demand.  The  Society's  trcafurcr  is 
therefore  at  the  fame  time  the  bank  of  the  bre- 
thren, but  who  may  place  their  money  other- 
wife  at  their  pleafurc.  Sometimes  the  inten- 
dant borrows  from  ftrangcrs ;  in  that  cafe  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  legal  intereft  of  the  ftate, 
which  in  Pcnnfylvania  is  fix  per  cent. 

Before  going  farther  into  this  account  of  the 
/eftabliihmcijt  of  Bethlehem,  it  may  be  neccflary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  general  college,  the 
Jynod,  and  the  general  directory  of  the  Mora- 
vians, of  which  I  hayc  occafion  to  fpeak. 

The  Society  of  the  Moravians  is*  an  oligarchi- 
cal republic.  Each  of  the  cftablilhmcnts  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  names  one  or  more  deputies 
to  the  iynod,  fuch  deputy  or  deputies  being  elect- 
ed by  the  brethren  ^t  large.  The  particular  di- 
rectory of  each  focicty  is  alio  entitled  to  appoint 
one  deputy.  The  great  ,expejice  of  travelling, 
which  is  defrayed  by  the  focictics  who  fend  the 
deputies,  induces  the  dire&ories  of  the  American 
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ibcieties  to  delegate  their  powers  to  thofe  named 
by  the  brethren.     The  bilhops  are  entitled,   if 
they  think   proper,  to  attend  the  fynod,   inde- 
pendent of  the  other  deputies  of  the  foeiety  to 
which  they  belong.     In  the  fynod,  when  affem- 
bled,  is  veiled  the  fovereignty.     They  alone  have 
a  right  to  alter  the  regulations,  as  well  fpiritual 
as  temporal ;  they  confirm  or  annul  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal  officers  made  during  their 
recefs ;  and  finally,  they  receive  the  accounts  of 
all  the  general  concerns,  and  decide   thereon  ul- 
timately ; — they  are  convened  every  feven  years 
and  remain  aifemblcd  for  two  or  three  months  ; 
they  name  a  college,  compofed  of  thirteexi  mem- 
bers, who,  during  their  recefs,  manage  the  ge- 
neral affairs  of  the  Unity,   appoint  the  principal 
officers,  direct  the  miffions,   regulate  the  affairs, 
interefl,  difcipline,  &c.     The  fittings  of  the  col- 
lege arc  held  a  league  from  Hernutt  in  Upper 
Lufatia  ;  their  functions  continue  during  the  re- 
cefs of  the  fvnod.     On   the  meeting  of  the  fv* 
nod  their  powers  ceafe,  and  they  arc  rc-cftablifh- 
ed  by  the  fynod  at  the  end  of  their  feflion,  cither 
from  among  the  former  members,  or  new  ones 
are  appointed,  according  to  the  will  of  the  fynod. 
As  to  the  general  dirc&ory  of  America,  their 
functions  are  to  watch  over  the  intcrefts  of  the 
Unity  in  North  America,  and  particularly  to  di- 

red 
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reft  the  miffions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  compofed  of  two  agents  of  the  general  college, 
fent  to  fupcrintend  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Unity,  fuch  as  certain 
farms  or  trafts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  the  fifteen  thoufand  acres 
granted  by  the  United  States,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
on  the  Mufkingum,  to  the  Moravian  mifliona- 
rics.  The  bifhops  of  America,  the  preacher  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  minifter  of  Bethlehem,  arc 
alfo  members.  The  directory  names  to  certain 
funftions  in  the  American  congregations,  which 
urgency  requires  to  be  filled  up  before  the  gene- 
ral college  can  be  confultcd,  as  the  intendant, 
the  bifliop,  the  minifters,  &c.  Except  this,  the 
dirc&ory  has  no  authority  as  a  body  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  focieties,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  have  each  its  direftory  and  committee. 
The  bifhop  ordains  the  bifliops,  preachers,  an4 
priefls  ;  thefe  laft  may  alfo  be  ordained  by  each 
other.  The  bifhops  have  very  inconfiderable  fa- 
brics, as  may  be  judged  from  the  bifhop  of 
Bethlehem,  Mr.  Ernheim,  a  man  of  fourfcore, 
who  has  no  other  domeftic  fcrvant  than  his  own 
daughter,  and  who  I  found  baking  cakes>  which 
he  fells  to  incrcafc  his  living.  His  falary  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  befides  being  fup- 
plied  with  wood  and  lodging,     The  higheft  fala- 

ries 
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ries  paid  by  the  Unity  do  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bethlehem 
Society  is  divided  into  five  departments,  each  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  infpe&or  or  infpe&refs  ; 
and  in  this  office  we  find  the  temporal  admini- 
stration of  the  fociety  in  fome  degree  mixed 
with  its  difciplinc.  The  unmarried  brethren  live 
together  in  a  fcparate  houfe,  that  is,  they  eat  and 
flccp  there,  but  they  do  not  work  there,  if  they 
can  find  work  elfewhere.  Moil  of  them  are  ap- 
prentices or  journeymen  in  the  fhops  of  the  fo- 
ciety, or  to  the  artificers  in  the  town.  The  mo- 
ney which  they  earn  is  their  own,  only  they  muft 
pay  for  their  board,  and  for  keeping  up  the 
building  where  they  lodge,  as  well  as  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax  impofed  upon  that  houfe  for  the 
public  expences  of  the  town.  All  thefe  ex- 
pences,  including  their  cloathing,  may  amount  at 
prefibnt  to  forty-five  dollars,  while  their  earnings 
may  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred,  and  ten. 
Thofc  who,  for  want  of  work  out  of  doors,  arc 
employed  in  the  houfe,  are  paid  for  their  labour 
by  the  infpeftor,  who  employs  them,  the  amount 
of  their  board,  and  their  other  contributions  to 
the  common  expences  being  firll  deducted.  Thus 
the  brethren  of  this  houfe  coft  the  fociety  no-' 
thing.     The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the 

unmarrie4 
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unmarried  fitters,  fomc  of  whom  are  employed  ii^ 
the  houfes  of  the  town  as  fervants  and  cook- 
maids.     Thefe   have  their  board  and  lodging  in 

• 

the  families  where  they  are  employed,  and  pay 
to  the  houfe  four  or  five  dollars  a  year  towards 
the  common  expences.  This  contribution  pre*' 
ferves  to  them  the  right  of  entering  into  that 
houfe  when  they  plcafe  The  greater  part* of 
them,  however,-  arc  employed  in  the  holrfe  in 
fewing  and  embroidery ;  they  are  paid  for  their 
work  by  the  irifpectrefs,  who  fells  it  for  the  be- 
nefit, of  the  houfe.-  The  profit  of  thefe  works 
contributes  to  maintain  the  poor,  who  are  not 
numerous.  The  girls,  from  the  price  they  re- 
ceive for  their  work  from  the  infpc&refs,  pay 
their  board  and  their  portion  of  the  charges  of  the 
houfe,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  fum  as  that 
paid  by  the  brethren.  Thus  this  department  is 
no  longer  an  expence  upon  the  fociety ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  relieves  the  fociety  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  part,  and  often  the  whole  of 
the  poor.  The  unmarried  fillers  tie  their  flat' 
bonnets  under  their  chin  with  a  red  ribbon ;  the1 
married  women  tie  theirs  with  a  blue,  and  the 
widows  theirs  with  a  white  ribbon. 

It  is  not  however  compulfory,  upon  either  the 
young  men  or  women,  to  refide  in  thefe  common" 
houfes;    their  relations  may  taker  the  entire  di£-* 
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pofal  of  them — keep  them  at  home,  or  fend  them 

to  other  fchools,  as  they  think  proper.     The  bre- 

• 

thren  of  eafy  fortunes,  for  example,  feldom  fend 
their  daughters  to  the  fitters  houfe ;  and  there  are 
alfo  fitters  at  the  houfe  of  Bethlehem  who  belong 
to  Moravian  families  not  refidcnt  in  the  town,  and 
who  often  come  from  very  diftant  parts. 

As  to  the  widows  houfe,  it  is.fupported  by  the 
fbciety ;  and  all  the  work  they  can  do  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  houfe,  when  it  is  not  fufficient  to 
defray  their  expences. 

There  has,  for  about  fifteen  years,  been  infti- 
tuted  among  the  Moravian  brethren  a  fort  of  vo- 
luntary fbciety  in  favour  of  widows.  The  mem- 
bers contribute  each  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  or 
from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  The  intereft  of  that 
fum  is  fettled  upon  the  widows  of  the  contribu- 
tors, and  betters  their  living  if  they  refide  in  the 
widows  houfe,  or  is  paid  to  them  to  aflift  their 
own  houfe-keeping,  if  they  live  by  themfelves. 
This  fociety  is  not  confined  to  Bethlehem.  The 
brethren  of  any  of  the  eftablifhments  in  America 
may  become  members  ;  and  the  capital  being  de- 
pofited  at  Bethlehem,  the  intereft  is  paid  at  the 
refpe&ive  places  of  refidence  of  the  widows  of  the 
contributors.  This  fociety  has  alfb  its  particular 
regulations ;  one,  for  example,  by  which  a  bro- 
ther in  a  dangerous  ftate  of  health  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  fubferibe. 

The 
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The  fchools  are  under  the  dire&ion  of  an  in- 
fpeftor  and  infpc&rcfs.     There  is  an  academy 
for  the  reception  of  young  ladies  from  other  parts, 
who  receive  there  the  ufual  education  of  females, 
even  mufic.     The  daughters  of  the  brethren  are 
likewife  received  there.     This  eftablilhment  Sup- 
ports itfelf  in  refpedi  to  its  private  expences,  the 
keeping  up  the  buildings,  and  the  contribution  to 
the  public  charges.    The  board  is  forty-five  dollars 
a  year,  and  fix  dollars  more  for  fuch  of  them  as 
are  taught  mufic.     The  daughters  of  the  focicty 
may  be  fent  to  this  fchool,  but  their  board  muft 
be  paid  by  their  relations.     The  fociety  pays  for 
the  daughters  of  thofe  who  receive  a  falary  from 
them,  and  alfo  for  the  children  of  the  poor.    The 
daughters  of  the  brethren  not  being  boarders,  the 
cxpence  of  their  education  is  lefs.     There  are  at 
this  day  iixty-fix  of  the  boarders,  who  are  ftran- 
gers,   from   different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Antilles.    This  academy  is  in  great  repu- 
tation.    The  governeffes  appear  to  me  to  be  at- 
tentive, and  fome  of  the  fcholars  have  made  con- 
fiderable  proficiency  in  drawing,  writing,  and  em* 
broidery,  and  play  tolerably  upon  the  piano.     At 
the  fame  time,  as  the  miftrefles  are  never  chofen 
but  from  among  the  fiftcrhood,  and  as  few  of 
them  have  had  any  education  other  than  at  this 
fchool,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  all  of  them 
can  be  always  of  Sufficient  ability.     A  new  build- 
ing, 
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ing,  added  four  or  five  years  ago  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  has  been  ere&cd,  by  means  of  a  fum  of 
money  borrowed  for  that  purpofe,  the  intercft  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  fchool. 

There  is  alfo,  at  Bethlehem,  under  the  direction 
of  the  miniftcr,  a  {mall  fchool  for  boys,  where  they 
arc  taught  merely  to  read  and  write,  and  the  firft 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  laft  department,  namely,  that  of  the  mar- 
ried brethren  and  fitters,  is  wholly  a  department  of 
difcipline.  The  married  people  refide  in  their  own 
houfes,  and  the  infpcclors  and  infpe&refles  have 
no  concern  with  them,  but  to  give  advice  when 
their  conduct  has  been  improper,  as  friends,  as 
neighbours,  and  as  divines.  They  have  no  far- 
ther influence  or  fupcrintendancc  of  their  a&ions 
or  their  concerns. 

The  Moravian  is  a  religious  {bcicty.  Religion, 
the  ex±i£t  maintenance  of  the  creed  of  their  doc- 
trines, their  worfhip,  and  their  manners  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  they  confider  ncccflarv  to  the  cxa<5l 

ft  m 

obfervance  of  that  creed,  and  which  they  believe 
to  be  alone  prefcribed  by  the  gofpel,  is  the  fole 
end  of  their  regulations,  their  difcipline,  and  even 
their  relations  in  point  of  temporal  intercft; 
With  this  religious  intention  is  ertablifhcd  the 
exaft  fupcrintendancc  of  the  diretfory  of  the  fo- 
ciety  over  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  the 

care 
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care  not  to  allow  (dangers  to  fettle  among  them* 
They  are  in  this  refpeft  monks,  but  tolerant  and 
mild  tnottks,  although  fevef al  articles  of  their  dis- 
cipline would  be  thought  fevere*  and  even  ridi* 
culous,  according  to  the  received  ideas  in  other 
countries. 

For  example,  there  is  no  communication  al* 
lo\ved  between  the  young  men  and  women* 
When  a  young  man  means  to  marry,  he  figrtifies 
his  wifti  to  the  infpe&or,  and  mentions  the  gifl 
he  is  defitous  of  making  his  wife,  but  to  whom 
he  has  never  fpoken.  The  infpe&or  applies  to 
the  infpeftrefs  of  the  girls,  who,  if  Ihe  judges  that 
the  character  of  the  young  woman  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  character  given  of  the  youth  by 
the  infpc&or,  propofes  it  to  her ;  the  girl  may  re- 
fufe,  but  is  not  allowed  to  fay  whom  Ihe  would 
prefer.  The  parents  are  consulted ;  and  the  di- 
rectory give  their  fandtion,  or  reject  the  propofal 
of  the  marriage  thus  far  advanced,  if  they  think 
that  the  youth  will  not  be  able,  by  his  labour,  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  children,  or  if  they  fee  in 
it  any  other  danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the  good 
order  of  the  lociety ;— but  thefe  refufals  are  rare. 
The  regulation  by  which  the  man  is  not  allowed 
to  converfe  with  the  woman  before  his  having 
aiked  and  obtained  her  in  marriage,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Moravians,  the  advantage  of  pre- 
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venting  all*  kind  o£  fedu&ion,  and  confequently, 
lay  they,  all  danger  of  improper  condu&.     Mar* 
riage  is,  according  to  them,  a  fpiritual  union: 
the  brethren  and  fitters  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  live  more  cordially  together;  their  union  is 
more  durable,  than  if  it  were  founded  on  a  choice 
6f  their  hearty  which  might  deceive  them.   They 
even  regard  the  affection  which  precedes  marriage 
as  a  difpofition  contrary  to  the  fan&ity  of  mar- 
.  riage ;    and  they  carry  this  opinion  fo  far,  that 
-when  it  happens,  which  is  not  without  examples, 
Jthough  they  are  extremely  rare,  that  a  brother 
arid  a  fifter. had  privately  a  too  intimate  connec- 
tion, thefe  cannot  afterwards  be  married  together. 
The  crime  is  kept  private  with  the  infpe&ois  and 
the  directory.  The  girl  is  reprimanded,  but  with 
;.mildnefs;  kept  with'  the  reft  if  flie  feem  to  re- 
pent; and  married  to   another  young  man,  if 
afked  by  any  one,  but  never  to  her  favourite,  at 
leaft  unlefs  both  of  them  renounce  the  fociety. 

•  Marriage  takes  place,  not  only  between  the 
youth  of  the  fame  fociety,  but  between  thofe  of 
^different  Moravian  focietics.  When  a  man  or  a 
woman  wiihes  to  marry  a  perfon  of  another  reli- 
.  gion,  they  dre  not  prevented,,  if  they  pcrfift  in 
their  rcfolution,  in  fpitc  of  the  advice  of  their 
*nfpeclors  and  the  directory,  it  being  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Moravian  fociety,  never  to  compel  any 
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perforts  to  continue  in  it  againft  their  inclina* 
tion ;  but  they  are  then  confidered  to  belong  m> 
longer  to  the  fociety,  and  muft  quit  it.  Exam- 
ples of  this  fometimes  happen,  as  the  girls,  whofe 
relatives  live  at  a  diftance,  have  permiffion  to  vifit 
their  family,  and  occafioiially  meet  young  men 
whom  they  prefer  to  the  Moravian  brethren  pro- 
pofed  to  them  by  their  infpc&reffes. 

The  girls  in  the  houfib  of  the  lifters  are  not 
kept  ihut  up  ;  they  hav<?  liberty  to  go  put ;  but, 
es  the  fociety  is  fmalL,  the  pra&ice  of  watching 
them  is  fo  univerfal,  that  all  their  anions  are 
known ;  aud  the  Spirit  of  the  religion  .in  which 
they  arc  educated  and  kept,  prevents  them  fron^ 
every  aft,  however  innocent,  which  the  fociety 
confidcrs  irregular — as,'  for  example,  to  fpeak  to 
a  young  man.  This  fpirit  of  watchiulriefs  and 
of  religion  is  alike  extended  to  thofe  of  the  fillers 
who  are  employed  as  domeftics  in  families,  and 
are  thus  lefs  under  the  immediate  and  conftant 
eye  of  the  iafpedrels ;  and  this  fyftem  extends 
towards  the  young  men  and  women  of  other,  xe- 
ligions,  employed  in  the  different  eftablifhments 
of  the  fociety.  The  flighted  converfation  with 
an  unmarried  woman  is  a  ground  to  expel  the 
offender  from  the  precin&s  of  the  fociety ;  and 
as  this  rigid  law  is  known  to  ftrangcrs  befora 
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they  enter  into  the  fervice,  it  is  very  rarely  in- 
fringed. 

The  dire&ors  informed  me,  that  this  law  to 
prevent  all  commerce  between  the  unmarried  of 
tht  two  fcxes,  originated  in  the  fervour  of  the 
young  females,  at  the  time  of  the  rcftoration  of 
the  fbciety  in  1722;  that  they  eflablifhed  it 
among  themfelves,  and  it  thence  became  an 
cflcntial  article  of  difcipline  of  the  fbciety. 

The  fbciety,  however,  is  defirous  of  encourag- 
ing marriage ;  and  with  juftice,  if  they  wifli  their 
perpetuity,  as  they  would  receive  little  addition 
from  (hangers,  were  they  even  willing  to  admit 
them.  But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  their  grand 
objed  is  to  preferve  their  do&rincs,  their  difci- 
pline, and  their  fundamental  cuftoms,  which  pre- 
fent  cohfiderable  ohftaclcs  to  marriage.  A  young 
man  will  not  marry^  who  does  not  fee  how  he  is 
to  gain  his  bread,  and  maintain  his  family  com- 
fortably. He  can  only  be  an  artizan ;  and  the 
number  of  thelc  is  circumfcribed  in  Bethlehem, 
as  well  #s  in  all  the  other  Moravian  fbcietics.  The 
beft  f)}0emaker,  fmith,  or  other  perfbn,  cannot 
fet  up  in  his  trade,  while  the  very  confined  num- 
ber of  artifans  of  tht  fame  bufinefs  is  full.  The 
lbciety  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  land  in  wood 
to  clear,  which  a  number  of  voung  people,  would 

be 
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be  difpofcd  to  rent ;  but  ftill  they  would  hot  be 
(6  immediately,  as  is  wifhed,  under  the  eye  of  the 
dire&ory  ;  they  might  perhaps  relax  in  their  reli- 
gion, in  the  leverity  of  manners  exa&ed  as  the 
means  of  keeping  it  up,  and  on  thefe  grounds  the 
focicty  have  refufed  them ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  marriages  arc  by  no  means  frequent,  and  that 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  of  the  lifters, 
unmarried  women  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  among 
the  widows.  Thus,  notwithftanding  the  Ame- 
rican fecundity,  of  which  the  married  lifters  have 
their  fhare,  the  fociety  diminilhes  rather  than  in* 
ereafes. 

The  Moravian  brethren  and  lifters  receive  no 
dowry  from  the  fociety  on  their  marriage,  but 
they  enjoy  the  favings  which  they  may  have 
made  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  Befidcs,  every  bro- 
ther may  poifefs  property  out  of  thq  precin&s  of 
the  lbcietyt  There  is  one  of  them  whQ  has  fpo- 
culatcd  largely  in  fond,  and  is  proprietor  of  feve- 
ral  thoufand  acres*  not  only  in  different  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  but  alia  in  (he  other  ftatcs.  How- 
ever, this  occupation  of  augmenting  his  fortune  is 
confidercd  as  a  kind  of  relaxation  of  principle.  It 
is  not  contrary  to  any  of  the  ftatutcs  of  the  fo- 
ciety, byt  it  is  contrary  to  their  fpirit ;  they  do 
not  forbid  it,  but  it  is  not  approved  of  by  rigid 
Moravians.    A  Moravian  brother  has  ercfted  a 
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wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Lehigh,  built  by  a 
fubfeription,  to  which  a  number  of  the  other  bre- 
thren have  Contributed. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  ftangers  may  be 
received  into  -the  Moravian  ibcicty  as  brethren : 
the  condition  of  their  admiffion  is — that  they 
lhall  live  for  fome  months  under  the  eye  of  the 

m 

fociety,  fconformably  to  its  fpirit,  do&rines,  and 
principles;  and  -finally,  their  eonfent  to  follow 
the  rules  of  the  fociety  is  declared  by  their  fig- 
nature.  Every  Moravian  brother  alfo,  upon  his 
marriage,  or  letting  up  housekeeping,  muft  iub- 
fcribe  to  the  ftatutes.  One  of  their  rules  is,  that 
they  fhall  not  apply  to  courts  of  law  to  fettle 
any  difputes  among  them,  whether  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  nature;  the  committee,  which  is  the 
intendant's  council,  is  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
fettle  their  differences,  by  way  of  arbitration* 
Their  judgment  has  no  force,  except  as  it  is  givcil 
by  the  eonfent  of  parties,  who  flill  have  it  in  their 
power  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the 
country  ;  but  their  doing -fo  excludes  them  from 
the  fociety.  The  difputes  between  the  brethren. 
and  ftrangers  are  determined  by  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, without  the  fpirit  of  the.  fociety  being 
thereby  affefted.  It  is  the  fame  with  any  dis- 
putes which  the  fociety  itfelf,  as  a  proprietor, 
may  have  with  neighbours,  merchants,  or  others. 

As 
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As  to  the  pra&ice  of  worftiip,  it-  confifts  ia 
prayers  and  fermons  twice  a  week,  which  all  the 
members  of  the  fbciety  muft  attend,  unlefs  they, 
have  very  good  reafons  for  abfence ;  and  prayers 
every  morning  aftd  evening,  at  which  the  young 
brethren  and  fibers  aflift,  the  two  fcxes  being 
feated  in  different  tides  of  the  church. 

The  Moravian  brethren  and  iiflcrs  are  "all  .Gas; 
nians,  or  defcendants  of  Germans,  and  thus  Ger- 
man is  the  common  language  at  Bethlehem, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  not  fpcaking  any  other. 
They  have  all  a  fimple,  agreeable,  and  tranquit* 
me  in.  The  direftors  fay  that  they  are  very  happy  ;. 
but  fo  fay  alfo  the  heads  of  convents  in  refpecft  ot 
their  monks  and  nuns.  It  would  be  neceflary;to 
remain  ibme  time  with  them  to  difcover  tfic 
truth.  Nothing  fhews  itfelf  in  their  counter 
nances,  either  of  great  fatisfa&ion  or  difcontent  J 
they  are  cold,  flow,  and  want  external  expreffion? 

The  Bethlehem  fociety  is  independent  of  the 
others  in  re/pe6l  to  matters  of.  intercft  and  pro* 
perty,  as  the  others  are  of  it ;  but '  all  are  under 
the  fame  fyftem,  and  all  depend  alike  upon  the 
general  college  and  the  iynpd.  When  the  col* 
lege  wifhes  to  make  a  new  eftabltfhmcnt  in  Ame- 
rica, they  intruft  it  to  the  general . directory  of 
the  Unity  in  America,  who  communicate  the 
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matter  tothe  different focieties.  The(e lend  mo- 
ney  for  the  undertaking,  and  propofe  to  the  brer- 
thren  to  go  and  become  members  of  the  new 
eftablifhment.  The  brethren  may  refute,  but 
they  rarely  do ;  and  on  thefe  occafions  it  is  that 
marriages  are  moil  numerous.  An  eftabliihment 
is  at  prefcnt  propofed  near  the  river  Mufkingum, 
beyond  the  Ohio.  In  this  manner  was  formed 
the  eftablifhment  of  {Salem  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1754,  where  the  prefcnt  bifhotp  of  Bethlehem, 
then  aTimple  minifter,  told  me  he  cut  the  firft 
tree ;  another  near  Lancaster,  in  Pcnnfylvania, 
and  another,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  CQunty  of 
Suffex  in  Jcrfey,  at  Mount  Hope, 

I  here  conclude  this  long  detail  of  the  focicty 
of  Bethlehem,  I  owe  my  acknowledgments  to 
the  Biihop,  to  the  Intendant,  to  Mr.  Hqsfi£ld 
the  poftrnafter,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  much  efteem- 
ed  in  the  fociety ;  and  to  Mr,  Cunow,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  general  directory  of  the 
Unity  in  America,  fent  about  a  year  ago  from 
Europe  to  fill  this  office,  after  being  a  member 
of  the  fynod,  and  for  feven  years  fe^retary  to  the 
general  college.  He  is  an  enlightened  and  fcn- 
fible  man,  and  one  \vhofc  converfation  diffcovers 
great  fincerity  a^d  purity  of  heart. 

NAZARETH, 
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NAZARETH,   CHRISTIAN-BROWN',    AND  CNADEN- 
THAL. 

Mr.  Cunow  wifhcd  to  conduct  me  to  Naza- 
reth, another  Moravian  foclcty,  lis  miles  diftant 
from  Bethlehem,  which  was  eltablifhed  fo  late  as 
1771,  and  is  peopled  with  about  two  hundred 
pcrfons,  including  the  academy,  where  the  bre- 
thren arc  instructed  in  arithmetic,  drawing,  mu- 
fic,  mathematics,  and  the  French  and  English 
languages.  A  considerable  number  of  pupils 
come  from  other  parts  to  this  feminarv,  which 
has  fomc  reputation ;  but  the  mailers  appear  to 
me  very  indifferent,  at  leaft  in  refpe<fl  of  draw- 
ing, mufic,  and  French,  which  they  cannot  fpeak, 
and  which  they  appear  to  be  able  only  to  read,  but 
not  to  pronounce.  They  feem  to  be  much  infe- 
rior to  the  lifters  academy  at  Bethlehem.  Hence 
the  ftrangcrs  who  come  to  ftudy  here,  arc  not 
from  the  United  States,  but  moftly  from  the 
illands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  Antigi 
where  the  Moravian  brethren  have  milfionarics. 
The  board,  including  the  cxpcncc  of  cloathing, 
amounts  to  near  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  brethren  pay  fur  their  children,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Moravian  ibcictics  in  America  pay  for 
the  young  brethren  whom  they  fend,  when  their 
parents  cannot  afford  it,  and  for  thofc  whom  the 
directory  consider  of  diftingutfh,ed  talents.     In 
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other  refpe#s  the  fvftem  of  the  fociety  of  Na- 
zareth  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Bethlehem,  and  all 
the  .others. •/*..:' 

Near  Nazareth  there  is  another  little  Moravian 
fociety,  confirming  of  thirty  houfes,  Independent 
of  thefe,  there  are  alfb  a  number  of  Moravians 
iprer.d  through  among  the  environs  of  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  as  well*  as  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  thefe  are  only  admitted  to  what  they 
call  the  communion,  and  are  not  members  of 
the.  fociety.  Nazareth  is  fituatcd  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  of  greater  extent  than,  that  .of  Bethlehem, 
and  more  pleafant;  but  the  river -Lehigh  and 
Manokify-crcck  give  to  the  appearance,  and  fitua- 
tioh  of  Bethlehem  aire  agreeable  richneis,  -which 
is  altogether  Wanting,  at  Nazareth. ... 

Before  arriving  at  this*  place,  we  pafled  two 
farms,  Chriftian-brown  and  Gnadenthal,  belong* 
ingto  the  Morarian:JJni^r#:.andtlius'out  of.  the 
direction  of  the  forties  of  Bethlebcni  and  Na* 
zareth.  They  are  ujadfer  the  fuperintendance  of 
two  dird&ors  appointed '  by .  the  ^general  college, 
and  of  thefe  Mr,  Cunow*, /with;  whom  I  was*  is 
one.  Thefe  -  farms ,.  cqnjprehend  -  two  thoufand 
"five  hundred  *cres,  of  which  only  eight  hundred 
and  ten  are  cleared.  They  are  very  well  fituatcd, 
and  the  lands  excellent— they  bear  from  twenty* 
five  to  thirty?fiYfc«Jw*ifoels  of  corn  the  acre :  thofe 

in 
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in  meadow  yield  in  proportion,  and  yet  they  do 
not  bring  the  revenue  a  dear  profit  x>f  fix  (hil- 
lings the  acre;  I  {peak  of  the  lands  cleared.  The 
want  of  hands,  and  the-  great  expence  of  thofe 
that  can  He  got,  is  made  an  excufe  for  this  bad 
order  of  things*  •  but  it  appears  to  me  rather  the 
fruit  of  ign6rance  and  negligence. "  Some  farms  . 
are  let  to  tenants,  who  pay  as  rent  one -half  of 
their  winter,  and  one-third  of  their  fummcr  pro- 
duce ;  and  thefe  bring  more  profit  to  the  Unity; 

Mr.  CUnpw  appeared  ferifible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  prefent  bid  management  of  thefe 
farms,  and  was  employed  in  reforming  it. 

In  commending,  with  him,:  the  zeal  of  the 
MoraTians  to* jiiftpagate  the  gofpel  among  the 
Indians,  I  fpoke  to  him  of  the  befiefit  it  would 
be  to  propagate  in  America  a  good  method  of 
culture,  which  would  be  eafy  to  them  m  the 
eftablifbment  of  their  farms.  They  might  em- 
ploy ibme  Englilh  Moravian  farmers,  and  form 
Jri  their  farms  a  fchool  of  agriculture,  where  a 
number  of  young  Americdn  farmers  might  be  in- 
ftru&ed  at  once.  Such  an  eftablifliment  would 
undoubtedly,  from  the  high  price  of  labour,  in- 
cfeafe  their*  cxpttl'cesf  for  lottie*  years;  but  that 
inconvenience,  which  might  probably  be  an  in- 
vincible obftacle  to  an  individual,  could  not  be 
fo  to  a  fociety.  It  would  fbon  be  repaid  an  hun- 
dred 
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drcd  fold  by  their  produce,  and  the  benefit  whk 
fuch  an  cftablithment  would  render  to  the  coun- 
try, would  be  an  everlafting  honour  to  this  be- 
nev6lent  and  beneficent  fociety.  Mr.  Cunow 
appeared  to  me  not  to  be  inknfible  of  this  idea, 
the  reaUfat'ion  of  which  would  produce  innume- 
rable happy  confequences  to  the  United  States. 


THE  ROAD  TO  E  ASTON.— E ASTON" 
The  country  from  Bethlehem  to  Naz; 
and  from  Nazareth  to  Eafton,  is  a  fucceftion  of 
little  hills  and  vallies  more  or  lefs  extenfive. 
Many  fituations  on  this  road  afford  very  agree- 
able profpecls.  The  houfes  are  numerous,  and 
have  the  air  of  comfort.  The  price  of  land  in  all 
this  tract  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  dol- 
lars the  acre. 

Eafton  is  built  on  the  conflux  of  the  ri 
Lehigh  and  Delaware.     It  is  the  capital  of 
county  of  Northampton,  which  has  twenty-fix 
thoufand  inhabitants.    The  land  which  is  the 
of  the  town  is  about  two  hundred  acres  in 
tent,  lying  compactly  between  the  river  and 
mountains;   it  is  nothing  but  fand  and  pebbi 
and  the  mountains  which  furround  it  arc  c< 
pofed  of  calcareous  ftonc.     The  fltuation  of  this 
ground,  its  compofition,  and  a  comparifon  of  it 
with  other  lands  around,  leave  no  doubt  that 
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xnuft  have  formerly  been  the  bed  of  the  rivers, 
which  have  changed  their  courfe.  This  city, 
ooniifting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  moflly 
of  (tone,  contains  the  public  buddings  of  the 
county.  The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Qermans, 
or  their  dependents.  The  city  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  1/50,  and  has  gradually  increafed.  Air 
moft  the  whole  of  the  land,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Penn.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution, a  great  number  of  perfbns  fcized  upon 
it  unlawfully;  and  it- was  not  till  1794  that  the 
Penn  family  were  reftored  to  their  right,  upon  a 
iettlement  with  the  pofTefTors,  and  received  from 
them  a  price  not  equal  to  the  prefent  value,  but 
confiderably  more  than  it  was  worth  at  the  time 
of  the  ufurpation.  Thofe  who  refufed  were  com.* 
pellcd  by  law. 

Eafton  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn  with 
Philadelphia.  There  belong  to  this  city,  and 
ftand  within  feven  miles  round  it,  eleven  good 
mills,  upon  the  fame  conftruftion  as  thofe  of 
Braiidywine.  They  fend  annually  thirty-five 
thoufand  barrels  of  flour  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  A  part  of  Jerfey,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Delaware,  and  which  enjoys  no 
creek  capable  of  turning  mills,  fend  their  com  • 
to  the  mills  about  Eafton,  as  do  all  the  county  of 
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Northampton.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for 
veffels  of  a  considerable  burthen  a  hundred  miles 
higher  than  Eafton.-  The  veffels  from  Eafton 
to  Philadelphia  carry,  feven  hundred  barrels  of 
flour. 

The  town  lots,  which  are  twenty  feet  in  front 
and  two  hundred  in  depth,  are  fold  at  from  two 
hundred*  and  forty  .to.  five  hundred  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  their  fituation.  Thfe .  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  worth  from  twenty-five  to  an 
hundred  dollars  the  acre.  This  country,  like  all 
the  reft  of  Pennfylvania,  is  covered  with  fine  or- 
chards. They  feem  to  begin  to  know  fomething 
bf  the  difference  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  and  the 
advantage  of  grafting.  The  labourers  are  paid 
from  four  to  five  fhillings  a  day  in  the  country 
about  Eafton.  Mafons  and  carpenters  receive  in 
the  town  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Meat  cofts  five 
pence  a  pound,  and  is  in  great  abundance.  Board 
cofts  here  three  dollars  a  week,  and  houfes  let  at 
forty-five  dollars. 

THE  ROAD  TO  BELVIDERE— BFXVIDERE. 

The  river  Delaware  is  throughout  the  boun- 
dary between  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  and  that 
of  New  Jerfey.  It  is  narrow  at  Eafton,  and  they 
are  now  colle&ing  wood  to  ercft  a  bridge  over 
it,  the  abutments  of  which  on  each  fide  are  al- 
ready 
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ready  built:*  until  it  be;  finifhcd,  the  river  is 
crofled.  iiji  4,  very  gpqpl.  ferry-boat.  .Being  de- 
jirous  of  viewing  the 'banks  of  this  river,  1  went 
fo  far  out. of  my  road  ;ta  follow  them.  The  road 
to  Belvidere,  which. I  took,  is  all  along  through 
the  Scotch  fountains,  and  the  little  hills,  which 
in  this  tra&  almoft  uniformly  border  the  river, 
amidft  aa.  agreeable  fucceflion  of  large  valliea, 
from  thrqe  to  fix  or  feven  miles  in  extent.  The 
country  is. filled  with  well  built  houfes,  pretty 
clofe  together.  The  lands  arp  of  a  good  quality, 
and  in  9.  ftate  of  jhigh  cultivation ;  cyca  fbme  of 
'the  declmties  of  the  mountains  are.  cleared,  and 
are  very  pjrodu&ive.  The  whole  of  this  road  pi;o- 
fonts  a  fucceffion  of  profpe<fts,  not  extenfive,  but 
rich  and  agreeable.  In  three  or  four  places  wc 
Jofe  intirely  the  little  hills  which  border  the  De- 
laware, and  enjoy  a  view  towards  Philadelphia, 
through  vallics  much  more  extenfive,  ftill  better 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  than  thofe  of  Jcriey, 
and  which  is  terminated  by  the  Bl^e  Mountains. 
Theie  profpe&s  are  rich,  varied,  ahd  delightful. 
The  Pilquefi- creek,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Delaware  at  Belvidere,  is  the  only  water  to 
be  found,  in  the  tract  from  Eafton,  which  is 
more  than  fourteen  miles,  and  the  corn  of  all 
that  diftri&  is  carried  to  the  Eafton  mills.  This 
creek,  which  has  a  courfc  of  thirty  miles,  is  at 

Belvidere. 
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Belvidcrc  broad  and  rapid.  Two  fucccffivc  fall; 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  each,  turn  com  and 
faw-mills.  The  corn-mills  fend  their  flour  to 
Philadelphia,  and  are  fupplied  with  grain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  it  is  produced  in  great 
quantities.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  De- 
laware ;  hut  the  navigation  of  that  river,  although 
it  is  open  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher,  is 
rendered  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  very 
ftxoiig  currents,  and  the  number  of  rocks  in  fevc- 
ral  parts  of  it.  There  are  two  or  three  of  thefc 
rapids  between  Belvidcre  and  Eafton,  two  of  them 
two  mites  from  Belvidere,  called  the  Little  and 
Great  Falls:  at  the  latter,  in  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  its  courfe,  the  river  has  a  fall  of  twenty- 
nine  feet.  The  navigable  canal  is  near  the  fhorc 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  not  above  fix  toiies  or  fa- 
thoms broad.  Beyond  that  the  river  is  full  of 
rocks,  a  very  little  depth  under  water,  and  fbme- 
times  appearing  above  its  furface.  1  was  informed, 
that  notwithfianding  the  rapidity  of  this  cur- 
rent, which  carries  veffcls  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  minutes,  and  the  number  of  rock.-,  in  its 
courfe,  the  boats  are  in  no  danger  when  the 
boatmen  are  attentive;  but  it  often  happens  that 
they  arc  not  fo,  but  get  drunk,  which  produces 
frequent  accidents ;  for  if  the  boat  be  allowed 
to  go  the  leaft  to  one  fide,  and  be  not  kept  care- 

fullv 
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folly  in  the  ftream,  it  is  inevitably  driven  either 
ftgainft  the  tdeks  6t  the  bank.    The  riling  and 

0 

falling  of  the  Waters  increafe  the  danger  j.  and  be- 
fides  this,  die  ice  uniformly  ftop$  the  navigation 
during  the  winter*  it  is  often  im  practicable  in 
the  fprirtg,  attd  even  tb  the  middle  of  fummer. 
The  navigation  from  Belvidere  to  Philadelphia  is 
macfe  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  takes  five  or 
fix  days  to  go  up  the  river  from  Philadelphia  to 
Belvidere.  Hence  a  hundred-Weight,  which  cofts 
only  the  fifth  of  a  dollar  to  be  carried  to  Phila- 
delphia, cofts  three  quarter  dollars  to  be  fent  to 
Belvidere.  The  fame^  applies  to  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  the  Delaware^  with  the  difference  of 
the  freight,  according  to  their  diftance.  Thfe 
batteaux,  which  come  down  froni  Belvidere,  carry 
feventy  barrels  of  floun  By  thefe  the  ftores  at 
Belvidere  are  fupplied  with  dry  goods  and  liquors 
from  Philadelphia,  with  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  fupply  that  part  of  the  country  which  fui> 
nifties  the  corn  to  the  mills.  The  price  of  goods 
at  Belvidere  is  about  thirty  per  cent  higher  than 
at  Philadelphia.  There  are  at  prefent  two  ftores 
at  Belvidere>  which  are  faid  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
(ituation. 

Belvidere  confifts  of  about  twenty  houfes,  but 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  annually  incrtafing, 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  very  populous.     It  is 
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onfe  of  the  pleafariteft  fituations  which.  I  have 
hitherto  fecnta  Americai  .The  view  ia.not  very 
extenfive,  but  it  embraces  a  great  number  of  gen* 
tie  elevations  on  both  fides  of  the  riv*r,  and  filled 
with  houfes.  It .  follows  the  Delaware  for  two 
mites  add  to: the  head  of  the.Gifcat  Falls*  and  is 
bounded,  afcthe  diftahce  of  three  or  four  miles,  by 
the  chain  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  along  the  fide 
of  which  the  *road  runs  :towfe*rds  Eafton.  The 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel  videre.  are.  fold 
^t  from  forty  to  forty-eight  dollars  the. acre.  The 
/town-lots,  which  are  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  bring 
at  prefect  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  lands  fome  miles  far- 
ther are  fold,  for  from  thirty  to;  thirty  "five  dollars 
the  acre,  and  thofe  in  Penniylvania  at  the  feme 
diilance  are  always  three  of  four  dollars  dearer, 
although  not  of  better  quality  than  thoie  in  Jer- 
sey. This  proceeds  from  the  fuperior  excellence 
of  the  Penniylvania  laws,  the  more'  fiottrilhing 
ftate  of  the  finances,  which  requires  lefs  taxes 
than  in  Jerfey  for  the  expences  of  government; 
•and,  finally,  from  the  dependence  of  th&t  part 
of  the  ftate  of  Jerfey  upon  Philadelphia  for  its 
fales  and  returns.       .  , 

.     Thefc  motives,  however,  do  not  appear  Suffi- 
cient to  occaiion  fo  great  a  difference  of  price  be- 
tween lands  of  the  fame  quality,  and  in  the  fame 
>  *  fituation. 
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Situation,  This  difference  however  does  exift, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  fide  is  by  far  the  more  por- 
puloU*.    , 

Although  negro  flavery  be  Countenanced  by 
the  laws  of  Jerfey,  the  number  of  (laves  is  not 
thpre  fo  considerable  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity 
of  the  labour  of  whites.  Labourers  are  fcarce1: 
the  free  negroes,  who  hire  themfelves  out,  receive, 
like  other  labourers,  half  a  dollar  a  day  and  their 
board. 

I  had  a  lettet  from  Mr.  Drayton,  fpeaker 
of  the  Hdufe  -of  Reprefentatives  of  Congrefs,  to 
Major  Hope,  dire  6f  the  inhabitants  of  Belvidere. 
He  was  formerly  proprietor  of  all  the  land  on 

which  the  town  is  now  biiik,  and  of  fourteen  or 

<  » 

fifteen  hundred  acres  around  it,  which  he  pur- 
cbafed  thirty  years  ago,  for  fo&r  dollars  art  acre. 
At  that  time  it  Vas  in  a'  defcft  UtiXc.  He  has 
retained  only  three  hundred  acres,  on  which'  is 
built  a  pretty  but  veryfmallh'oulethat  he  occu- 
pies He  received  me  with  that  cordial'polite- 
nefi  and  fimpHcity  which  I  have  found  all  through 
America,  and  would  have  Had  me  ftay  with  him  - 
a  week,  affuring  me  that  it  would  put  hirti  to  no 
trouble  or  inconvenience:  I  departed  however 
after  having  pafleti  half  a  day  with  him. 

This  country,  as  well  as  all  the  way  I  travelled 
from  Philadelphia,  is  full  of  little  birds  of  the 
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fize  and  kind  of  a  blackbird ;  they  are  black, 
but  their  head  is  of  the  moil  brilliant  plumage. 
They  fly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  on  the  in- 
clofurcs  round  the  fields,  and  do  not  feem  to  be 

* 

frightened  at  the  approach  of  travellers. 

The  moft  common  trees  in  the  woods  arc  the 
oephalantus,  the  black  and  white  walnut,  the 
Canada  beech,  the  fumach,  the  rhus  toxicoden- 
drum,  the  laurel,  the  benjamin  and  the  faflafras. 

HACKETSTOWN. 

A  fucceflion  of  hills,  preceding  the  chain  of 
the  Scotch  mountains,  leads  to  Hacketftown, 
where  I  flept  the  25th  of  June.  We  meet  then 
conftantly  mountains  and  defcents  through  a  very 
rocky  country ;  although,  fometimes,  the  road 
runs  for  a  mile  or  two  through  valleys.  This 
road  prefents  nothing  agreeable  to  the  view.  Ex- 
cept thefe'  firft  hills  neareft  the  Delaware,  all  the 
reft  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  of  courfc  poorly  cul- 
tivated. The  houfes  are  rudely  built  of  trunks 
of  trees,  and  have  a  mifcrable  appearance.  Oc- 
cafionally  we  meet  with  buildings  fomewhat  bet- 
ter, but  thefe  are  few.  We  fee  alfb  meadows  of 
confiderablc  extent.  This  indeed  is  the  moil 
ufual  kind  of  agriculture  in  thefe  mountains ; 
where,  however,  we  find  alfo  fome  rye,  corn,  and 
maize,  which  is  little  cultivated  on  the  Jeriey 

fide 
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fide  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Apple  or- 
chards are  likewife  very  common. 
•  Five  miles  from  Belvidere  is  Oxford- forge,  fo 
called  from  the  name  of  the  townfhip  in  which 
it  is  fituated.  This  work  had  been  given  up 
for  fbmfe  years,  and  was  lately  renewed  by  Mr. 
Roberdeau,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  with  whom 
I  dined  at  the  houfe  of  Major  Hope  :  it  is  not 
yet  carried  on  with  fpirit.  Five  miles  farther 
is  Mintfmill,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  river  is  crofled  by  the  bank  of  the 
mill,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  a  foot  deep  of 
water  when  the  mill  is  not  going :  the  water 
then  falls  about  twelve  feet,  and  is  twenty  fa- 
thoms wide.  A  little  canoe,  which  was  lying  by 
the  bank,  frightened  my  borft,  who,  to  favc  him- 
felf,  leaped  into  the  canoe,  which  he  overfet} 
but,  although  I  run  a  great  rifk,  he  carried  me  out 
fafely,  and  better  than  he  would  have  been  able 
to  do  from  the  cafcade  into  which  we  muft  have 
fallen,  but  for  this  ridiculous  leap.  This  is  the 
fame  Creek  Pifquefli  which  1  pafled  before  on 
a  bridge  four  miles  higher.  The  lands  are  in- 
different in  all  this  tnuft ;  they  fell  for  fix  or  fc- 
ven  dollars  an  acre.  The  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  Germans  or  fons  of  Germans ;  there 
are  alfo  a  number  of  Irifh,  and  people  from  New 
England.     Hacketftown  is  a  long  paltry  village, 
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thinly  and  badly  inhabited.  .  It  lies  half  a  mile 
from  the  Scotch  mountains,  which  are  called 
Cooly,  or  the  Mufkinigunk  Mountains.  The 
water  is  brackifli  and  very  bad.  Fevers  are  alfb. 
frequent  here  in  autumn,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
all  parts  of  Jerfey,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north 
and  the  middle  of  the  ftate.  The  lands  at  and 
about  Hacketltown  are  fold,  at  fi;om  fix  to  nine 
dollars  an  acre,  and  are  generally  kept  in  meadow. 
The  produce  which  is  not  confumed  in%thc  coun- 
try, and  all  the  articles  of  iron  manufa&ured  at 

•  ■ 

the  fonje,  arc  carried  to  New  York,  or  rather  to 
Elizabcthtown,  from  whence  they  are  Ihipped  for 
New  York.  Four  thoxifand  pounds  of  hay  is 
the  general  produce  of  an  acre,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  bufhels  of  rye,  or  Indian  corn,  in  the  .lands 

under  that  .culture.     Labourers  are  found  rather 

•    •   ■  ■    .      .  <  •  ■ 
i   h  «     ■  ■ 

eafier  this  year  than .  in  the  two  preceding  ones, 
trade  beiqg  lefs  quick  at  New  York,  They  are 
paid  at  Hacketftpwn  three  quarter-dollars  a  day, 
if  they  board  thcmfclves,  or  the  half  of  that  fum 
with  their  board.  The  country  abounds  y*  iron 
mines,  which  arc  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and-  are 
found  at  -;  very  fmall  depth.. 

Three  miles  from  Hacketftown  thq;e  i^  afpring 
of  ferruginous  mineral  water,  pretty  much  fre- 
quented in  fummcr,  and  it  w^uld.be  ftill  more 
fo  if  better  fitted  up,  but  the  Spring  is  jfcarcely 

covered. 
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covered.  An  "old  <£afk,  (landing  In  tKe;  open  Air* 
and  covered  with  a- buftch  of  willows,  is  the 
common  bathing  place.;  there  is  no  other :  and 
as  there  is  rib  houfe  built  at  the  place,  thofe  who 
come  to  drink  the  waters  are  obliged  to  lodge:ihl 
the  neighbouring  farm-houfes,  and  if  they  wifh 
to  drink  wme  they  muft  carry  it  with  them. 
The  property  of  the  ground  in  which  the  fpring 
is  fituated  beirig  under  difputc  between  two  per-1 
foris,thcre  is  no  faying  when' this!  place,  which 
would  produce  great  profits  to  one  that  would 
arrange  it  conveniently,  will  receive  any  melio- 
ration. * 
•"  About  two  miles  before  reaching  Hacketftown,4 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  afcended  on 
foot,  I  perceived  in  the  wo6d,  fizty  or  feventy 
feet  from  the  road,  fomething  of  coniiderablc 
fize,  the  form  of  which  I  could  not  diftinguifh, 
but  it  feemed  to  hang  on  a  tree :  this  was  to- 
^tirdsevenmg. r'  I  went  upJtfl  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  bte  a  dead  animal,  ;but  having  touched  it  with' 
my' whip,  itieajtefl  to  the grctttfd  ;•  it  went  flowly 
into  the  wbocf,  femittinej  a  fcfctldJimell.  It  was 
an  opdflum;  tiFVhicfi  I  had  feeft  a  great  many 
at 'Philadelphia 'but  haft  not  before-found  them 
in  the  Vbfcids.  r'  This  ortemhft  liave  been  a  foot 
arid  an*  half  Icing,  including  the 'tail,  which  was 
about  hklf  a  foot:  "The  tail  is  flat  and  covered 
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with  a  kind  of  rough  {bales,  which  enables  it  to. 
fuipend  itfelf  from  the  trees.  They  arc  very 
common  in  Jerfey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  animal  is  a 
kind  of  bag,  whicfc  the  females  have  under  their 
belly,  where  they ..keep  their  young  from  the  time 
they  are  brought  forth,  and  where;  thpy  remain 
till  they  are  able  to  run.  Thefif  animals  live  on 
fruit,  flefii,  and  on  birds,  when  they  can  catch 
t;hemf  There  are  alfo  in  Jerfqy  rats  and  racoons. 
The  fkiq  of  the  racoon  fells  at  Philadelphia  for 
two  or  three  (hillings.  The  hatters  jnix  the  hair 
of  it  with  beaver  and  rabbits  hair  to  make  hats. 
Sprite  perfons  confid?r.  a  yacoon  a  delicate  moriel ; 
to  mc  it  was  execrable,  although  I  ate  it  more 
readily  than  1  did  young  bear,  which  I  found  fx- 
cellent. 

THE  ROAD  TO  MORRISTOWN.— REYNHARD. 

/     •  •      •         ......      . .  | 

In  travelling  from  Hackctftown  we  crofs  the. 
prcek  Mufkinigunk,  which  falls  into  the  Dela- 
ware five  of  fix  miles  below,  and  thefe  are  the. 
lail  waters  that  take  this  couxfe;  the  Scotch, 
Cooly,  or  Mufkinigupk  mountains,  ri  throwing 
them  the  other  way*  This  chain  of  mountains, 
as  I  hc^ye  already  mentioned,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Lehigh  mountains.  The  creeks  beyon^ 
them  run  either  into  the  Bay  of  New  York  or 

the 
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the  North  River  ;  but  thofe  only  that  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  ftate  take  this  courfe.  Thefe 
mountains  are  not  very  high,  but  are  the  highdfc 
in  Jerfey.  They  are  about  a  mile  broad.  The 
lands  are  very  indifferent  and  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  the  few. inhabitants  are  talking  of  emigrat- 
ing towards  the  weftern  territory,  or  to  Teneflec- 
Great  part  of  them  are  Germans.  At  the  (oqt 
of  thefe  mountains  we  crofs  one  of  the  fburces 
of  the  RaritQn,  a. river  by  which  is  carried  on  the 
navigation  between  Brunfwick  and  New  York. 
Here  we  quitted  the  county  of  Suflex,  which 
contains.nineteen  thousand  free  inhabitants,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ilaves.  My  tiorfe  was  fo  hurt 
with  the  ftddle  that  I  was  obliged  to  flop  at  the 
firft  tavern  I  found.  I  happily  fell  upon  the 
houfe  of  one  of  the  worthieft  and  mod  obliging 
men  living,  Retxhard,  of  German  extraction, 
who  took  charge  of  my  horfe  till  it  fhould  be 
healed,  which  might  take  a  fortnight,  and  who 
lent  me  one  to  go  to  Morriftown,  where  I  could 
find  the  meaqs  of  getting  to  New  York.  He  is 
proprietor  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  for  which  be  paid,  two  years  ago,  five  dol- 
lars an  acre,  being  the  common  price  in  the  coun~ 
try.  The  ftate  of  culture  and  the  prices  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  lands  are  however  better.     They  have 
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fown  no  corn  fince  four  or  five  years'  ago,  when 
the  Heffian  fly  deftroyed  two  fucceffive  crops. 
They  propofe  to  recommence  that  culture  next 
year,  thefe  flies  appearing  to  have  quitted  Jerfey. 
The  townfhip  where  Mr.  Reynhard*s  tavern  is 
fituated  is  called  Flanders.  It  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure peopled  with  Iriih,  or  emigrants  from  New 
England. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  of  lilethodifts;  and  the  other  Prdbvterians. 

In  Jerfey,  as  wellas-Pennfyivania,  the  expence? 
of  worlhip  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  iubfeription. 
No  perfon  pays  who  does  not  chufe,  and  there  are 
many  who  contribute  nothing.     *  "" 

Mr.  Rey nhard  alfo  keeps  a  ftore.  The  price  of 
Carriage  from  his  houfe  to  Elizabethtown,  thirty- 
two  miles  diftance,  is  three  dollars  and1  three 
quarters  the  thoufand  weight; 'The  price  of  ftttttS 
is  here  five  and  twenty  per  cetit  dearer  than  at' 
New  York ;  but  a  perfon  muft'^e  both  ikilfut 
and  fortunate*  to*  dear '  half  the1  *prtifit  of  what  f<* 
high  a  price  fectns  to  prctoife.  The  greateft  feltf 
is  of  liquors,  and  the  numbef  of  nfeighbours  vyhof 
cofc&e  to  drink  without  paying  is  cohfiderably 
greater  than  of  thoife  who  do  pay.     It  is,  -  thcre*: 

* 

fore,  neceflary  to"  follow  the  pra&ice  of  courts; 
the  ont  half  of  the  money  of  thofc  who  pay  r€*i 
mains  here,  as  clfewhere,  in  the  hands  of  juftice/ 

A  ftore- 
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A  ftore-kecper,  who  fhould  rcfufe  to  give  credit, 
would  here  fell  nothing  :  fo  at  lcaft  I  was  told  by 
the  worthy  Rcynhard.  Qther  articles  pay  better, 
but  do  not  make  a  quick  return.  Although  the 
legal  currency  of  the  ftate  of  Jerfey.  is*,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Peqniylvania,  namely,  feven  fhil- 
lings  and  fixp^iacc  the' foliar,  the  great  traffic 
with  New  York  makes  Jthe  New  York  currency 
(pight  ftrillings  the  dollar)  more  common  in  that 
part  of  Jerfey>  where  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  ;  and  in  thftt  currency  they  make  their  mar- 
kets- and  ftate  their  accounts;:  * 


,  » 
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*  The  country,  .after  leaving  Flanders,  is  evejy 
whc*e  mountainous;  they  become  lower  "and 
lowf  r  as  'we  proceed,  but  we  do  not  entirely  lofe 
them  till  within  a.  few  miles  of  Morrifto  wn.  Ail 
this  way  :tbe  houfes  a«  very  indifferent,  and  very 
thinly  fcattered.-  The  lands  fecm  to  be  Some- 
what better.  -  The  moll. common  crops  are  grais, 
iye,  and  Indian  corh.  The  bread  uifed'  in  this 
part  of  Jerfey  is  moftly  of  rye,  as  bread  of  Indian 
corn  is  ftxoft  common  in  New  England. 

Mon;iftown,   the  capital  of  Morris    county, 

vhjch-  vfe  eitter  ofa  cjroffing  a  branch'  of  the  Rari- 

v       .-  ton, 
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ton,  is  a  pretty  village,  confiding  of  a  hundred 
houfes,  difperfed  over  the  hillocks  around.  Here 
is  the  court  of  juftice,  a  Prefbyterian  church, 
and  the  great  fquare  laid  out  for  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  which  can  never  be  regular  from  the 
fituation  of  the  grounds.  Beiides  the  Prefbyte- 
rian church,  which  is  tolerably  handfbme,  there 
is  another  belonging  to  the  Anabaptifts,  and  an 
academy,  well  built  ?.nd  refpe&ably  conduced. 
The  fcholars  fent  away  from  this  are  fit  for  the 
fecond  clafs  in  the  college  of  Princetown. 

.  All  the  houfe^  in  Morriftown  are  of  wood, 
neat  and  well  painted.  The  town-lots  coft  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Here, 
as  in  all  this  part  of  Jerfey,  pioft  of  the  ground 
is  in  grafs  and  Indian  corn.  They  rear  a  good 
many  cattle,- which  they  fend  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  fear  of  the  Heffian  fly  has  pre- 
vented the  farmers  here  from  refuming  the  cul- 
ture of  corn ;  fome  of  them,  however,  mean  to 
attempt  it  next  year.  There  is  at  Morriftown  a 
fmall  "  Society  for  the  encouragement  pf  Agri- 
culture and  ufeful  Arts."  From  what  1  could 
learn  of  ibme  of  the  moft  zealous  of  its  members, 
it  has  only  the  title — it  does  nothing:  the  fob- 
feription  of  the  members  furnifhes  a  library,  which 
at  prefent  confifts  of  no  more  than  two  hundred 

volumes, 
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volumes*  and  in  which,  according  to  the  fehfible 
inftitution  of  the  founders,  there  are  to  be  no 
books  either  of  law  or  divinity. 

CHATHAM  AND  NEWARK, 

Chatham,  lying  eight  miles  from  Morrifiown, 
is  the  firft  village  we  find  on  the  New  York  road* 
Here  the  plain  commences,  and  afterwards  the 
ground  becomes  uneven  as  far  as  Newark.  The 
agriculture  and  vent  for  the  produce,  all  the  way 
to  Newark,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  at  Morrifiown. 
The  country  is  ftill  more  covered  with  orchards 
of  apples,  cherries,  and  peaches.  They  complain 
in  Jerfey  of  a  fmall  worm,  which  infinuates  itfelf 
into  the  roots  of  the  peach  trees,  and  kills  the 
tree  in  a  year  or  two  after  it  has  attacked  it. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  cither  the 
caufe  of  this  worm,  or  a  method  to  dcflroy  it. 
Peach-brandy  is  neverthelefs  nearly  as  confider- 
able  an  article  of  commerce  in  Jerfey  as  cyder- 
brandy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerfey,  beft  informed  upon 
that  fubje<$,  told  me,  that  they  export  more  of 
thefe  two  kinds  of  brandy  than  they  export  of 
rum,  wine-brandy,  gin,  and  wine.  Their  export 
mufl  therefore  be  great,  as  the  confumption  of 
foreign  fpirits  is  not  lcfs  confiderablc  in  Jerfey 
than  elfewhejt. 

The 
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The  red  fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds 
unknown  in  Europe,  abounds  irt  the  county  of 
Eflex ;  bounded  by  the  river  Patiaik,  a  inile  from 
Chatham,  which  contains  feventeen  thoufand 
free  inhabitants,  and  thirteen  hundred  flaves. 

Lands  fell  at  Chatham,  and  at  Springfield  (four 
miles  .beyond  Newark),  at  from  thirty  to  fbrty* 
five  dollars  the  acre.  The  foil  is  good  ;  the  houics 
increafe  in  number  and  become  better  as  we  ap- 
proach Newark,  which  is  itfelf  one  of  the  fincft 
villages  in  America,  in  point  of  extent,  plan,  the 
great  number  of  good  houfes,  and  the  widened 
of  the  ftreets,  which  are  covered  generally  with 
turf,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  people  of  Jerfey  feem  to  be  very  tt\uch 
divided  in  their  political  opinions.  Nobody,  of 
at  leaft  very  few,  now  fpeaks  of  George  Waih* 
ington.  The  new  Prefident  feems  not  to  injure 
the  fame  confidence  as  his  predeceflbr  did.  They 
dread  a  war  with  France.  They  conftantly  a& 
any  traveller  coming  from  Philadelphia  whom 
they  meet,  and  who  appears  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
whether  they  are  to  have  a  war  with  France ;  and 
this  queilion  is  generally  accompanied  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  difapprobation  of  the  party  which 
is  thought  to  incline  to  that  war.  I  fincerely 
hope  ©o  luch  event  will  take  place.  It  would  be^ 
a  great  misfortune  to  this  country  where  -the 

people 
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people  are  virtuous,  trdnqui^  .^nd  happy, ,  and 
Which  will  require  typ%^fLa  long  duration  .of  tiws 
Uefiings  ,of  pe^qe  tq  cq»fin£  i&  profperity,rtQ  ce- 
ment its  union,  to  ifrceteji  the  ill  blood  of  parties^ 
and.  to .  iflfurft  I  ift.  *e*I :  independence,  f  It  would 
alfo  be  a;  forion3.  rairf<>fjtu)ie.  to  France;^ white,  it 
would  ocCafi6n;grefet  jOy  to  Engl&vd,.  and  would 
give  ple^fo|rt^;j0  4U;  i$*£  fcnfcmies  of  liberty  and 
free  conftit^ew^.  ■--• 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  JERSEY. 

The  firft  eftablifhmcnts  made  in  Ncrw*  Jerfej 
were  by  the  Dutch,  fhortly  after  their  arrival  at 
the  north  river,  under  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Hudson*  The  fettlements  were  made  along  the 
river  Delaware,  and  were  abandoned  by  the  lame 
Dutchmen  in  lGl4.  They  were,  in  .1.620,  taken 
pofleffion  of  by  the  Swedes,  who,  advifed  by 
William  Useling,  a  rich  merchant  of  that 
kingdom,  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the*  lapd$, 
formed  a  company.  King  Gustav#s  Ax>ol- 
phus,  the  nobility  and  clergy,  ?uid  a  number  of 
individuals  in  Sweden, :  furniihed -rnqney  ^o  tha 
company,  who  lent  to  North  America, :  \a  &v&i 
or  eight  veflcls,  a  confiderable  number r of  Swedifh 
and  Finknder  colonifts.  .  They  axrived  at  Cape 
Henlepon  in  1626,  and  the  company's  agents 
purchafed  from  the  Indians  all  the  lands  lituated 

between 
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between  that  cape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  t)ela- 
ware,  and  the  falls  of  that  rivir,  lying  under  the 
forty-firft  degree  of  latitude.  The  colony  there 
formed  fettlements,  built  forts  along  the  river> 
and  called  the  country  New  Sweden ;  but  were 
intirely  difpoffeffed  and  driven  off  in  1655,  by 
the  Dutch,  who  fent  to  Holland  all  tfie  agents, 
officers,  and  principal  S  wedifh  inhabitants,  as  pri- 
loners  of  war ;  put  the  country  under  the  Dutch 
government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Al- 
bion,. The  Dutch  were1  themfelves  expelled  by 
the  Eifglifh,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
iand  this  territory  was,  in  1672,  granted  by  the 
king  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
foon  after  fold  .by  him  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  Geor&e  Carteret,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  eftablifhed  at  Elizabethtowh 
the  feat  of  government  of  the  colony.  The  co- 
lony of  New  Jerfey  made  part  of  the  province  of 
New  York  till  1 680,  when  the  proprietors  eftab- 
lifhed it  as  a  feparate  province* 

A  confiderable  number  of  Quakers  from  Lon^ 
don  and  York  came  here  to  fettle;  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  little  town  of  Burlington,  hav- 
ing pvlrchafed  the  territory  from  the  Indians; 
That  on  the  c&ft  fide  of  the  Delaware  was  pur- 
chafed  by  William  Perm,  who  was  one  of  the 
company  known  under  the  name  of  The  Twelve 

Proprietors* 
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Proprietors,  and  is  the  diftrict  which  aftfciwards 
formed  the  ftatc  of  Delaware.  \  ' 

The  quarrels  which  took  place  between  the 
proprietors  of  New  Jerfey  and  the  inhabitants* 
from  the  avidity  of  the  former*  determined  both 
parties  to  put  the  government  of  the  colony  un- 
der the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  ot  EftgUffd.  It 
was  then  united  to  the  government  of  New 
York,  and  continued  fo  tiH'l/36,  when  its  po- 
pulation having  'greatly  increafed,  it  was  oilce 
more  cre&ed  into  a  feparate  ftate.  In  1/70,  New 
Jerfey  formed  its  new  constitution,  which  it  has 
retained  without  any  alteration  fince  that  pferiod. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legiflature  is  compofed  of  a  general  affem- 
bly  and  a  legiflative  council.  Each  county,  of 
which  there  are  in  New  Jerfey  thirteen,  names 
three  members  of  the  general  aflcmbly,  and  one 
of  the  legiflative  Council. 

The  qualifications  to  be  a  member  of  the  ge- 
neral aflcmbly  are — a  refidence  in  the  county  for 
at  leaft  a  year,  and  a  property  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars and  one-third. 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  legif- 
lative body  are — a  fimilar  refidencq,  and  a  pro- 
perty, real  or  perfonal,  of  poc  thwfaxuj  poun£|.  * 

Vol".  IV.  N  Th* 
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The  qualifications  of  an  elc&or  are—to  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  be  refident  for  a 
year  in  the  county,  and  to  poflefs  a  fortune  of 
fifty  pounds. 

The  legiflative  council,  as  well  as  the  affembly, 
can  propofe  and  modify  any  laws,  except  thofe 
relative  to  the  finances,  which  they  have  the 
power  merely  of  confirming  or  rejefting. 

The  governor  is  elefted  by  the  legiflature  ;  and 
the  conftitution  prefcribca  no  qualification  of  age, 
fortune,  or  any  other,  for  that  office  -r — it  fimply 
fays,  that  the  legiflature  fhali  eleft  a  proper  per- 
fon  to  fill  it* 

The  duration  of  the  fun&ions  of  the  two  houlcs 
«f  the  legiflature,  and  of  the  governor,  is  one 
yean 

The  fanfle  perfon  may  be  elected  governor  as 
often  as  the  legiflature  chuies  to  appoint  him. 

The  legiflative  council  is  the  governor's  execu- 
tive,  council ;  three  members  form  a  fufficient 
number  to  excrcife  with  him  the  executive  func- 
tions. The  governor  unites  the  fundions  of  pre* 
fident  of  the  executive  council r  chancellor,  and 
commander  of  the  forces:  he  can,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  executive  council,  grant  pardons,  even 
of  high  treafon. 

The,  council  is  alfo  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
fJccifions  of  the  courts  of  law;   but  the  council 

mpft. 
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muft,  in  this  cafe,  confift  of  at  leaft  feven  rtiem- 
bers,  with  the  governor. 

.  The  nomination  of  the  judges,  the  fupericr 
officers  of  the  militia,  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  is 
made  by  the  council.  All  other  officers  are  ele&ed 
by  the  counties,  except  the  officers  of  militia, 
who  are  chofen  by  their  companies. 

The  judiciary  ftate  confifts  of  a  fuprcmc  court, 
a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  juftices  of  the 
peace.  The  judges  of  the  fupreq|e  court  are 
chofen  for  feven  years ;  the  others  for  five ;  and 
they  may  be  re-ele&ed.  An  impeachment  againft 
them  is  made  by  the  legiflature,  and  judged  by 
the  council. 

Uncontrouled  liberty  of  confciencc  is  granted 
by  the  conftitution ;  which  even  declares,  that  no 
tax  can  be  imposed  for  fupporting  public  worlhip* 
repairing  churches,  &c. 

The  conftitution  gives  the  accufed  the  fame 
privilege  of  producing  teftimony  in  hU  favour, 
as  is  allowed  to  the  accufcr  againft  him. 

The  conftitution  declares,  that  the  property  of 
filicides  is  not  forfeited  to  the  ftate,  but  ought  to 
pais  to  their  heirs,  as  in  cafes  of  natural  death ; 
nor  does  the  instrument  by  which  the  death  was 
iafli&ed  become,  as  in  Englaad,  the  property  of 

N  2  -the 
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the  ftatc.     In  general  it  confirms  the  Ehgltift 
laws,  where  they  are  not  revoked. 

iFull  liberty  of  bequeathing  is  given ;  and  in 
rfcfpeA  of  wills  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  Eng- 
fcfh  law,  except  the  addition  of  fome  fimplc  forms, 
required  to  conftitute  their  validity. 

The  property  of  perfons  dying  intcflratc  is  di- 
vided into  three  pafts ;  one-third  to  the  widow, 
and  the  other  two  divided  equally  among  the 
children,  or  their  reprefentatives ;-— in  default  of 
children,  thqfwidow  enjoys  one  half,  and  the  other 
half  is  diftributcd  among  the  neareft  relations.  If 
a  pcrfon  die  intcftate  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  leave  no  widow  or  child,  his  fortune  is  di- 
vided  equally  between  his  brothers,  his  fifters, 
Und  his  mother. 

-  According  to  a  law  of  1 792,  marriages  may  be 
performed  by  a  minifter  of  the  church,  or  by  a 
jufticc  of  peace,  in  the  option  of  the  parties.  The 
marriage  inftrument  muft  be  fent  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  county,  and  regiftered  in  a  book,  which  is: 
evidence*  in  the  courts. 

Divorces,  which  formerly  were  granted  by  the 
legiflature,  arc  now  pronounced  by  the  ctmrt  of 
chancery,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  1 794.  They  are 
granted  in  cafes  of  adultery — repeated  bad  treat- 
ment— defcrtion  for  feven  years — and  alfo  in  cafel 
Where  the  marriage  has  been  contracted  between 

perfons 
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pcrfons  within  the  degrees  of  propinquity  prohi* 
bited  by  the  laws  of  the  ft  ate. 

Every  imprifoned  debtor  may,  by  a  law  pafled 
in  1795,  be  fet  at  liberty  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  upon  his  furrendcri,ng  all  his  property,  ac- 
cording to  a  declaration  made  by  him  before  that 
cou^t,  except  fome  very  trifling  furniture  for  him 
and  his  wife.  If  his  declaration  be  proved  falfc, 
he  is  punifhed  with  the  pains  of  perjury.  If> 
after  his  fentence  of  liberation,  it  can  be  proved, 
that  in  his  declaration  he  has  concealed  any  part 
of  his  effe&s,  fuch  effe&s  are  to  be  made  over  to 
his  creditors,  befides  his  being  puniflied.  But  the' 
property  which  he  may  acquire  after  his  difchaxgc 
is  not  fubjeft  to  be  claimed  by  his  creditors. 

By  the  criminal  code,  rcvifed  in  1 7Q6,  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death  is  confined  to  perfons  convi&cd 
of  high  trcafon,  premeditated  murder,  and  at- 
tempts to  refcuc  from  prifon  thofc  accufed  of  ca- 
pital crimes.  All  other  crimes  arc  punilhcd  by 
greater  or  lefs  fines,  and  a  longer  or  (hotter  foli- 
tary  confinement.  It  is  the  lcgiflation  of  Penn- 
fyivania  a  little  foftencd.  A  law  of  the  laft  feffion 
has  dirc&ed  the  ercdion  of  a  prifon,  on  the  mo* 
del  of  that  of  Philadelphia,  where  fimilar  works 
are  to  be  eftablilhed. 

'   The  negro  flaves  arc  fubje&  to  the  fame  laws, 

find  tried  before  the  feme  tribunals.     The  courts 

•       '  N  3  may 
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may  order  them  to  be  whipped,  inftead  of  being 
imprifoned.  The  pain  of  death  is  not  infli&ed 
on  a  mailer  for  the  murder  of  his  Have ;  but  in 
that  cafe,  or  where  he  wounds  him  feverely,  he  is 
punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifbnment.  There  is  no 
reftri&ion  upon  flavery  in  the  ftate  of  Jerfey,  nor 
is  there  any  law  yet  made  to  put  an  end  to  it ; 
but  a  law  of  1788  dire&s,  that  all  (laves  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  be  taught  to  read, 
changes  their  maftcrs  with  this  duty/  fiibjc&ing 
them,  in  cafe  of  negle&ing  it,  to  a  fine  of  twelve- 
dollars  and  a  third.  The  introduction  into  the 
ftate  of  other  flaves  is  forbidden,  by  a  cjaufe  in 
the  fame  law. 

The  highways  are  repaired  in  this  ftate  by  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants,  but  may,  in  their  op- 
tion, be  converted  into  money. 

The  ftage  coaches  belonging  to-  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  are  fubjed  to  a  duty  to  the  ftate 
of  Jerfey,  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  through 
which  they  pafs. 

The  poor-laws  are  the  fame  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  ftatcs.  Poor-houfes  are  eftablilhed  in  feve- 
ral  comities,  and  relief  is  alfo  given  to  paupers  at 
their  houfes,  under  the  direction  of  infpe&ors  of 
the  poor. 

The  law  for  the  obfervance  of  Sunday  is  here 
.equally  ftri&  as  in  New  England,    Every  inha* 

bitant 
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bitant  has  a  right  to  arreft  a,  traveller  who  is  go- 
ing any  where  but  to  a  place  of  worffiip,  and 
carry  him  before  the  officers  of  jufticc.  The  ftage 
coaches  are  not  to  travel  upon  a  Sunday,  under 
pain  of  being  feized ;  but  this  law,  although  of  a 
recent  date,  is  only  executed  in  the  other  ftates 
where  it  is  promulgated.  They  travel  through 
Jerfey  on  Sunday,  in  the  feme  manner  as  on 
other  days ;  and  even  the  public  ftages,  which  da 
not  travel  during  the  morning  fervice,  are  not  in- 
terrupted during  the  reft  of  the  day,  more  than 
if  this  prohibitory  law  did  not  exift.  The  fame 
is  the  cafe  in  reipeft  to  the  laws  againft  gaming 
and  drunkennefs.  Laftly,  there  has  been  pailed, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  an  a&  againft  horie- 
racing ;  which  in  all  probability  will  be  put  in 
execution  no  more  than  the  other  two,  as  it 
would  clafh  too  much  with  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  becaufc,  were  the  public  officers 
even  to  be  moft  ftri&ly  watchful,  there  would 
be  fo  many  ways  to  evade  their  vigilance.  Will 
men  never  then  leave  off  making  imprafticable 
laws,  or  allowing  laws  not  executed  to  be  in 
force  !  Governments  do  not  fufficicntly  confi- 
der,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of 
deftroying  the  morals  of  a  people ;  for  the  firit^ 
point  of  morality,  efpccially  among  a  free  peo- 
ple, is  an  entire  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to  all 
the  laws. 

j^4  IV* 
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The  (late  of  Jcrfcy  encourages  thole  works 
which  have  for  their  object  the  facilitating  com- 
munication by  inland  navigation  and  bridges,  and 
alio  for  the  ere&ion  of  the  college  ;  and  for  thefo 
they  allow  lotteries,  which  are  otherwise  prohi- 
bited in  the  ftate.  Every  inhabitant  who  pur- 
chafes  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  not  fan&ioned  by  3 
law  of  the  ftate,  and  even  in  the  lotteries  of  other 
ftates,  may  be  carried  before  the  magiftrates,  and 
punilhcd  by  a  fine f 

A  law  of  New  Jerfey,  pafled  in  1 79-I,  autho- 
rifes  any  foreigner,  belonging  to  a  power  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  to  acquire  and  ppftefs 
property  in  the  ftate,  as  if  he  were  a  citizen. 
This  privilege  ceafes  at  the  end  of  1/99,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  renewed. 

The  laws  of  the  ftate  impofc  taxes  on  lands 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  ;  houfes,  and  the  lots 
on  which  they  arc  built,  not  exceeding  ten  acres  \ 
forges,  furnaces,  mills  of  every  kind,  tan-works, 
pallagc-boats,  fhips,  fifherics,  horfes,  and  cattle ; 
and  laftly,  merchants  keeping  fhops,  and  batche- 
Jors,  cither  keeping  horfes  and  flavcs  or  not.  Car- 
riages of  everv  kind  were  a!fb  taxed  before  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  prcfent  year,  when  a  law  was  made 
to  abolifh  that  duty. 

All  thefe  objedts  of  taxation  arc  valued  from 
time  to  time  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  legiflature; 
Jtfce  lands  by  a  fcale  of  degree  according  to  their 

*  fertility 
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fertility  and  fituatioiu     The  valuation  is  every 
where  low. 

An  afleffor,  appointed  annually  by  each  town- 
ship, demands  of  every  inhabitant  a  declaration 
of  his  taxable  property,  and  makes  up  a  ftate^ 
ment  of  it.  Any  perfon  refufing  to  give  fuch  de- 
claration, or  giving  a  falfe  one,  may  be  charged 
by  the  afleffor  double  what  he  eftimates  may  bt 
the  tax  of  the  perfon  refufing. 

Horfes  and  cattle  are  taxed  at  the  fame  rate 
throughout  all  the  ftate.  The  taxes  upon  licences* 
Haves,  &c,  never  vary,  and  are  called  ipecific 
taxes. 

On  a  day  appointed,  all  the  affeffors  for  the 
county  meet,  and  bring  with  them  the  ftate- 
ments  of  the  taxable  property  of  their  fcvcral 
townihips.  The  amount  of  the  fpecific  taxes 
payable  in  the  county  is  then  calculated,  and  the 
difference  between  thefe  and  the  fum  required 
from  the  county  is  affefled  upon  the  different 
towijfliips,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  affeffors.  The  detailed  ftatcment  of 
thefe  affeffments,  figncd  by  each  afleffor,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  collector  for  the  county. 

Each  affeilbr  then  gives  to  the  collector  of  the  • 
townfhip  a  ftate  of  thp  fums  he  is  to  collect.     A 
fimilar  lift  is  fent  to  the  collector  for  the  county, 
to  be  by  him  laid  before  thq  Ipgiflature. 

9  Three 
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Three  proprietors,  named  by  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  each  townihip,  are  the  judged  of  ap* 
peal  to  whom  the  pcrfons  taxed  have  a  right  to 

If  the  collector  dor  not  receive  the  tax  in  the 
courfe  of  a  month  after  demanding  it,  he  makes 
a  complaint  to  a  jufticc  of  the  peace,  who  grants 
a  warrant  to  fell  the  defaulter's  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  and  charges. 

The  collector  for  the  townihip  pays  the  amount 
of  the  money  received  by  him  into  the  collector 
tor  the  county,  who  pays  into  the  treafurer  of  the 
flate  the  amount  of  the  money  received  from  all 
the  colle&ors  of  townfhips  in  the  county. 

The  law  has  provided  againft  the  negligence 
and  dilhonefty  of  the  collectors,  by  making  the 
townfhips  and  counties  who  chufc  them,  refpon- 
fible  for  the  monies  received  by  them* 

The  aflefTors  receive  for  their  trouble  one  and 
three  quarters  per  cent  of  the  fums  they  aiTeis : 
the  colle&ors  for  townfhips  have  the  fame  al- 
lowance. This  three  and  a  half  per  cent  is  levied 
with  taxes  of  the  townihip.  -The  commiiTioncrs 
of  appeal  are  paid  a  dollar  for  every  day  they  are 
employed.  The  colrc<5tors  for  the  counties  receive 
a  penny  in  the  pound,  or  the  two  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  the  fums  they  pay  into  the  trea~ 
fury  of  the  ftate,  and  fix-pence  a  mile  for  tra- 
velling 
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veiling  expenccs.  They  are  paid  by  the  tret* 
fiirer. 

The  taxable  articles,  according  to  the  low  valu- 
ation of  the  particulars  by  the  legiflature,  amount- 
ed, in  1794,  to  three  millions  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two 
dollars. 

The  taxes  are  paid  regularly  and  promptly  in 
the  ftate  of  Jerfey. 

The  expence  of  government  amounts  yearly  to 
about  twenty- feven  thoufand  dollars.  In  1 796 
the  ftate  ftill  owed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  dollars,  but  from  the  additional  taxes 
andfome  other  refburces,  this  debt  will  probably 
-be  entirely  extinguifhed  in  four  years. 

According  to  a  ftatement  of  the  balance  of  the 
debts  between  the  different  ftates  by  the  com* 
miffioners  of  Congrefs,  the  State  of  New  Jerfey 
is  a  creditor  to  the  Union  in  forty-nine  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  articles  on  which  the  county  taxes  are 
raifed  are  the  fame  as  for  the  ftate  taxes. 

POPULATION  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

Tjtie  population  of  the  State  of  New  Jerfey  was, 
according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  J  7y  1,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  thirty  inhabitants;  including  eleven  thoufand 

four 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-three  Haves,    Its  extent 
;s  calculated  at  about  eight  thoufand  four  .hundred 
miles  fquare,  which  gives  Somewhat*  more  than 
twenty-two  inhabitants  to  the  mile  fquare*  The 
increafe  of  population  in  this  ftate  is  inconsider- 
able, there  being  a  good   deal  of  emigration. 
Habit  more  than  neccflity  induces  this,   for  the 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land  is  yet  considerable  ; 
it  is  in  general  capable  of  raising  good  crops,  and 
the  price  is  not  high.     We  may  perhaps  conSider 
$s  one  great  caufe  of  this  emigration,  that  New 
Jcrfey  is  peopled  from  all  nations,  whence  there 
is  among  the  inhabitants  lefs  of  a  national  Spirit 
towards  the  ftate,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  mySelf,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.     Befides, 
thefe  people  of  different  nations,  fettled  in  Jer- 
fcy,  live  more  in  feparate  diftrifts  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ftatcs  ;  and  when  there  is  any  emU 
gration  from  a  particular  diftrid,  it  generally 
conSifts  of  a  number  of  families. 

There  can  be  no  yyhcrc  lefs  attention  paid  to 
education  than  there  is  in  Jerfey.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  ftate  have  never  vet  taken  it  into  their 
consideration.  Some  fchools  are  kept  in  certain 
townShips  at  the  expence  of  Such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  cjiuie  to  contribute  to  them.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  is  ribt  considerable.  They  pay  poor 
falaries  to  the  matter,  who  of  courfc  is  ignorant 

and 
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aad  negligent.  Thus  no  people  in  the  United 
States  appear  to  me  more  ignorant  than  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerfey ;  and,  although  the  ftate  has, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  good  college  at 
Princetown,  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  are  man 
of  merit  and  underftanding,  the  proportion  of  per- 
ions  #f  education  is  much  lefs  here  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ftates. 

Toleration  in  religion  being  unbounded  in  New 
Jeriey,  all  forts  of  fe&s  are  eftablifhed,  and  have 
places  for  worfhip  ;  but  the  Prefby  tcrians  are  by 
far  the  moft  numerous. 

Few  of  the  families  in  Jerfcy  make  cloth  or 
linen  for  their  ufe ;  they  purchafc  almoft  all  they 
want.  The  facility  with  which  they  can  pro- 
cure foreign  goods  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia contributes  no  doubt,  to  this  defect  of 
domeftic  economy  in  the  people  of  the  flate. 

i 

COMMERCE. 

Although  in  Jcrfey  is  fituated  Amboy,  one  of 
the  beft  ports  in  the  United  States,  accefflblc 
from  the  fea,  and  by  a  finglc  tide  to  all  forts  of 
vcflels,  it  has  no  foreign  trade.  Its  vicinity  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  induces  its  inhflbi-r 
tants  to  get  6very  thing  from  thefe  cities.  The 
communication  with  them  is  at  once  cafy  nnl: 
fcctirc.  The  &le  of  their  produce  i»  more  cer- 
tain 
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tain  and  quicks  the  price  better,  the  choice!  of 
returns  greater,  and  the  credit  longer ;  and,  laftly, 
old  cuftoms :  fuch  are  the  reafons  which  have 
always  rendered  fruitlefs  the  attemps  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Jerfey  to  attraft  merchants  to  Amboy 
and  enlarge  its  trade.  The  country  furqifhes  corn 
of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  Wood,  lintfeed,  iron,  lea- 
ther, falt-meat*  and  is  particularly  famous  for 
hams.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  raifed  much  poultry,  end  they 
cultivate  a  great  quantity  of  pulfe ;  but  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  all  thefe  articles  of  produce  ,is 
exported  from  Amboy.  A  number  of  the  veffels 
loaded  with  it  defcend  the  Rariton,  pafs  before 
Amboy,  and  proceed  with  their  cdrgoes  to  New 
York. " 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Amboy,  in 
1791,  was  feventeen  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
three  dollars ;  in  1 702,  it  was  nineteen  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twelve  dollars ;  in  1 7.93,  it 
was  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  dollars ;  in  1794,  it  was  fifty-eight  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  fifty- four  dollars ;  in  1 795, 
it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  feventeen  dollars;  and,  in  1706, 
it  was  fifty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars. 
-The  date  has  three  other  fmall  ports  where 

there 
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there  are  cuftom-houfes ;  Burlington,  on  the 
River  Delaware  ;  Bridgetown,  on  the  bay  of  that 
name ;  and  Great  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  fea  coaft ; 
but  none  of  them  has  any  thing  of  what  may 
be  called  trade.  It  often  happens  that  in  a 
whole  year  there  does  not  fail  from  them  one 
foreign  veflel.  This  may  be  feen  from  the  total 
exports  of  New  Jerfey,  in  which  arc  included  thoie 
of  Amboy,  whereof  I  have  given  the  amount. 
The  whole  of  thefe  exports  amounted,  in  1791, 
to  twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  dollars;  in 
1792,  to  twenty-three  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  five  dollars  ;  in  1793,  to  fifty-four  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  feventy-cight  dollars  (the  three 
fmall  ports  exported  nothing);  in  1795,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars ;  and,  in  1 796,  to  fifty-nine  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dollars* 

PATERSON  FALL. 

The  fall  of  the  River  PafTaik,  about  twentv* 
miles  from  New  York,  is  one  of  the  moll  noted 
in  North  America,  It  fhould  be  vifitcd  by  all 
thofe  who  admire  natural  curiofities*  The  courfe  \ 
of  that  river  through  rocks,  which  it  has  rent  iff 
precipitating  itfelf  from  a  height  of  fixty-fix  fe^t* 
prefents  a  grand  fpe&acle.  From  the  appearaae^ 
of  the  foil  there  feems  formerly  to  have  bdCA  jtvto 
courfes,  but  which  by  fomc  CQnvuHioa  in  aa£uj£ 

have 
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have  fallen  into  one.  At  the  fall  it  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide.  On  the  day  I  vifited 
it  the  fun  fhone  bright ;  the  weather  was  hot, 
the  wind  pretty  high  ;  all  which  circumftances 
combined  to  give  great  beauty  to  this  magnificent 
fcene.  There  is  an  agreeable  view  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  fall  over  a  tolerably  well  cultivated 
plain. 

The  little  town  of  Paterfort  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  fall.  It  contains  a  variety  of  machinery, 
but  all  in  a  ftate  of .  decay.  In  17QI  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  their  eflablifhmcnt,  but  its 
funds  were  fbon  confumed,  indeed  before  they 
were  completed.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the 
State  of  Jerfey  to  aflrft  it,  but  wras  not  attended 
withfuccefs.  They  talk  of  new  efforts.  Certainly 
no  fituation  can  be  better  adapted  for  all  kinds 
of  machinery. 

This  town  wras  called  Paterfon,  after  William 
Pater  fe  on,  formerly  governor  of  New  York,  and 
who  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  one  of 
the  moft  refpe&able  and  enlightened  men  in  the 
country.  He  was  appointed  by  the  legiflature  of 
New  Jerfey  to  revive  and  publilh  their  code  of 
laws.  The  law  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
<fommiffion,  gave  him  even  a  power  to  alter  the 
crin}iri&l  laws,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  reform 
m  the  'penal  code  which  I  have  mentioned. 
*  '■'-  The 
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The  ftones  that  form  the  bafon  into  which  the 
river  falls  are  moftly  fandy.  There  is  a  kind  of 
hard  granite  very  common  in  all  the  plain,  lying 
in  a  compact  bid  of  bafaltes.  The  flints  that  are 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  being  the  fra&ures 
of  the  rocks  above,  are  of  the  fame  nature.  The 
river  below  the  fall  runs  through  a  flat  and  mar- 
fhy  country,  and  in  confequence  its  courfe  is  very 
flow  and  undulating. 

I  waited  upon  Mr.  Paterfon  at  New  York, 
where  I  remained  a  confiderable  time.  In  the 
following  book  I  fhall  give  the  obfervations  which 
I  colle&ed  refpe&ing  that  great  ftate,  the  fccond 
of  the  Union  for  riches,  for  the  fpirit  with  which 
it  is  cultivated,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  com* 
merce. 
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STAY  AT  NEW  YORK, 

IS  AUGUST,    1797. 


v  :   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

■"■r     ""''■■  ■        . 

+  SUCCiNCT  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

-i    m 

t-I^$IE  ftete  of  New  York  belonged  originally 
■"A  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  true,  that  before  that 
fbme  pkns  were  fornjed  to  colonife  this  country, 
but  they  were  very  vague. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  had,  in  1584 
granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  patent  to 
occupy,  under  the  fovercignty  of  the  crown  of 
England,  all  the  country  of  North  America,  not 
in  the  pofleffion  of  any  other  Chriftian  Prince. 

James  the  Firft,  difrcgardlefs  of  that  patent, 
divided  this  immenfe  pofleffion,  then  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Virginia,  and  which  extended 
from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia,  between  two  com- 
panies. To  the  former,  called  The  Co?npany  of 
London  Adventurers,  he  granted  the  right  to  cfta- 
blifli  colonies,  from'the  thirty- fourth  to  the  forty  - 

■   firft 
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firft  degree  of  latitude;  and  to  the  6tlie¥,  Tke 
Plymouth  Company,  a  iimijar  privilege,  from  thft 
forty-firft  to  the  forty-fifth  degree.  But  the  lands 
thus  granted,  and  even  their  coafts,  were  then  in 
a  great  meafure  unknown. 

Henry  Hudson,  in  a  veffel  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Inciia  Company,  firft  difcovered  Long 
Ifland,  and  afcended  the  great  northern  river,  to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  The  Dutch,  ignorant 
of  the  grants  made  of  thefe  countries  to  the  two 
companies,  and  paying  no  regard  to  it,  declared 
themfelves  the  fovereigns;  in  10,14  they  fent  there 
a  colony,  which  built  the  towns  of  Fort  Orange 
and  New  Amsterdam,  calling  the  country  itfeif 
New  Holland- 

James  the  Firft  having  fent  fome  forces  to  lay 
wafte  the  new  fettlements,  the  Dutch  proprietors 
preferred  to  a  hopclefs  refiftance  the  more  fafe 
and  prudent  meafure  of  acknowledging  the  Eng- 
lifh  fovereignty,  thus  prcfervjng  their  pofleffions, 
on  payment  of  a  tribute  to  England. 

The  troubles  of  that  kingdom,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  ena- 
bled the  Hollanders  to  fhake  off  the  Englifhyoke, 
which  indeed  they  had  repeatedly  before  at- 
tempted. They  fucceeded  alfo  in  deftroying  a 
Swcdifti  colony,  fettled  upon  the  Delaware.     But 

O  2  afterwards 
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aftewards  Charles  the  Second  fent  troops  from 
Europe,  who  without  difficulty  feized  New  Hol- 
land, ,and  expelled  from  thence  the  Dutch,  who 
on  their  part  proceeded  to  invade  Surinam . 
Charles  the  Second,  havipg  thus  got  peaceable 
poffeffion  of  this  vaft  territory  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  granted  the  weftern  part  of  it 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  New  Hol- 
land got  the  name  of  New  York,  New  Amfter- 
dam  alio  changing  its  name  for  that  of  New 
York  ;  and  this  extenfive  province  reached  from 
the  banks  or  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon's  River,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
limits  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 

Such  is  briefly  the  hiftory  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  up  to  the  late  revolution. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW.  YORK. 

This  province  was  much  longer  than  any  of 
the  other  colonies  in  beginning  their  oppofition 
to  England.  Its  great  commercial  connexions 
with  that  kingdom,  and  the  circumllance  ofEng- 
lifti  troops  being  conftantly  ftationed  in  the  town 
of  New  York,  fupported  a  fpirit  of  ariftocracy 
and  dependence.  At  length  it  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  ftatcs;  and  its  legislature, 

affembled 
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aflembled  at  Kingfton,  formed,  in  17 77,  a  con- 
ftitution, upon  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of 
the  other  ftates. 

This  conftitution  is  neither  introduced  nor  fol- 
lowed up  by  any  declaration  of  rights ;  and  its 
preamble,  which  recites  the  different  ads  of  the 
general  congrefs,  feems  to  be  rather  an  excufe  for 
that  conftitution,  than  the  eflervefcence  of  liberty 
and  refentment,  which  appear  to  have  dictated 
almoft  all  the  others.  Each  county  names  one  or 
more  members  of  the  itflembly  of  reprcfentatives. 
The  conftitution  fi^es  their  prefent  number  at  Se- 
venty ;  it  alfo  determines  provifionally  the  number 
to  be  ele&ed  by  each  county.  A  new  enumera- 
tion is  to  be  made  every  feven  years ;  and  when 
the  number  of  electors  is  in  any  county  increafed 
one-feveutceuth  part,  fuch  county  is  to  return  an 
additional  deputy.  The  whole  number  is  never 
to  exceed  three  hundred;  and  precaution*  are 
takea  in  that  event  to  proportion  the  number  of 
members  of  each  county  to  the  excefs  of  popu-% 
lation.  The  members  of  the  affembly  are  chofea 
for  one  year. 

The  ele&ors  muft  be  twenty -one  years  of  age. 
— muft  poflefs  a  clear  property,  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  fifty  dollars ;  or  rent  property  in  the  county ; 
to  the  amount  of  forty  (hillings,  or  five  dollars  a 

0  3  year 
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year  at  lea(M-ihuft  pay  taxes  to  the  ftate,  and  rc- 
fide  in  the  county. 

The  fenate,  by  the  confutation,  is  compofed  of 
tivtnty-four  members ;  but  this  number  is  only 
fixed  temporally,  like  that  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  aflembly. 

Ths  members  of  the  fenate  are  chofen  by  dif- 
tridfa,  the  ftate  being  in  this  view  divided  into 
four.  The  number  of  fenators  which  each  of 
thefe  diftrifts  is  to  eleft,  is  alfo  determined  by 
the  constitution.  When  in  the  new  enumera- 
tion there  is  found  an  increafe  of  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  i(i  the  population  of  the  diftrift,  fiich 
diftrift  is  to  appoint- one  more  fenator,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  fenate  confifts  of  one  hundred  members, 
which  number  it  is  never  to  exceed.  The  fena- 
tors are  elefted  for  four  years,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  them  is  annually  renewed. 

The  e!.eftors  for  the  fenators  muft  be  free- 
holders, and  poflefs  a  clear  property  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  lift  of  electors  of  both  clafles 
amounted,  in  17Q5,  to  fixty-four  thoufand  and 
fcventeen. 

•  The  elcftors  who  have  the  qualification  re- 
quired for  voting  for  members  of  the  fenate,  alfo 
deft  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor ;  but 
in  thefe  eleftions  they  vqte  by  counties. 

The 
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The  legislature  aflembles  annually  th^.firft 
Tuefday  in  January;  hut  it  may  he  called  toge* 
ther  oftener  by  the  governor,  and  it  can  adjourn 
itfelf.  -~         -  ,*  -vc:  5;iV 

The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  vrp  cho* 
fen  for  three  years.  ....,-  .:.,)* 

/  The  governor  is  commander  of  the  forces  |>otlt 
military  and  naval :  he  may  grant  pardonfc  of 
pvcry  fcntence,  except  in  capital  cafes,  where;  he 
can  only  fufpend  the  execution,  until  the:  matter 
be  finally  determined  by  the  legislature/.  The 
nominations  to  offices,  civil  and  military,  are 
made  by  the  council  of  appointment,  atcwhioH 
the  governor  prefides.  This  council  is  compofibd 
of  four  members  of  the  fenate,  one  from  $ach 
diftricS;  they  arc  appointed  every  year  by.tlpe 
affembly,  and  cannot  be  named  two  years  fuc- 
ceffively. 

If  the  governor  ihould  be  abfent  on  any  ac- 
count, the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his  placet 
he  is  prefident  cif  the  fenate. 

The  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  and  the  chief  judge  pf  every  county,  are 
named  by  the  council  of  appointment.  They 
continue  in  office  during  their  -good  behaviour, 
but  never  after  they  are  fixty  years  of  age. 

The  iheriffs  and  coroners  are  appointed  an- 

0  4  nually, 
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nufldly,  and  cannot  continue  in  office  more  than 
four  years.    The  military  commiffions  are  reve- 

cable  at  pjcafure. 

The  governor  has  power  to  refufe  his  confent 
to  laws,  with  thp  advice  of  the  council  of  rcvi- 
fion,  which  is  compofed  of  the  chancellor  and 
the  judges  of  the  fuprcme  court.  But  fuch  re- 
fufal  muft  be  given  in  the  courfe .  of  fix  days ; 
and  the  bill  muft  be  fent  back,  accompanied 
with  the  reafbns  of  refufal,  figned  by  the  mcm-» 
bers  of  the  council.  The  bHl,  notwithftanding 
this  refufal,  becomes  a  law,  if  two-thirds  of  each 
hoiife  perfift  in  it,  The  bills  approved  by  the 
council  are  returned  to  the  houfe  from  which 
they  proceeded,  with  the  fubfeription  of  the  go- 
vernor only. 

The  members  of  the  council  of  revifion  re^ 
ccive  no  falary  nor  allowance  for  that  fun&ion. 
Their  fittings  pnjft  be  during  the  feffipn  of  the 
legiflature. 

The  treafurer  of  the  {late  and  of  the  counties 
are  appointed  by  the  legiflature. 

The  confutation  guarantees  the  grants  of  land 
made  by  the  kings  of  England  previous  to  the 
month  of  Qftober  if  75,  apd  annuls  all  thofe 
piade  fince  that  period. 

The  electors  for  the  nomination  pf  the  prefi- 

dent 
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dent  and  vicc-prcfidcnt  of  the  United  States,  are, 
by  a  law  of  the  12th  of  April  1792,  chofen  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York  by  the  two  houfes  of  the  le* 
giflaturc. 

TAXES. 

The  taxes  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  are  im- 
pofed  in  the  grofs  by  the  lcgiflature,  and  after- 
wards aflefled  by  it  upon  the  different  counties; 
according  to  the  value  of  the  properties  refpec- 
tively  contained  in  them. 

That  firft  divifion  being  made,  the  infpe&ors 
of  each  townfhip  meet  by  counties,  and  deter- 
mine, after  the  fame  rule,  the  part  to  be  railed 
by  each  townfhip. 

The  infpc&ors  and  the  afleflbrs  make  in  each 
townfhip  a  fimilar  divifion  among  the  individuals; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  they  are  by  law  dire&ed 
to  inform  themfeives  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty, moveable  and  immoveable,  of  every  per- 
foo.  The  taxes  being  thus  aflefled,  they  are  levied 
by  the  colleftors,  and  remitted  by  them  to  the 
treafurer  of  the  county,  who  pays  the  fame  to 
the  treafurer  of  the  ftate. 

No  obje&  of  taxation  is  fpecified  in  the  laws ; 
no  principle  prefcribcd  for  valuing  property ;  no 
means  taken  to  obtain  from  the  individuals  a 
declaration  of  their  property ;  whence  the  aflcff- 
ment  of  the  taxes  by  the  legiflature,  the  infpedors 

and 
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and  the  afleffors,  can  be  detcfimned  only  by  an 
arbitrary  cftimate  of  the  general  and  relative  riches 
p£  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  following  is  thp  manner  in  which  they 
annually  proceed  to  make  the  afleffment. 

In  the  month  of  April  every  year  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  tpwnfhips  ele&  an  infpe&or, 
from  three  to  fpyen  ^eflbrs,  and  one  or  mors 
CQlIedors. 

Every  inhabitant  chofen  to  thefe  fun&ions 
muft  accept  of  them,  or  pay  a  fine* 
-  The  affeflbrs  meet,  after  having  taken  an  oath 
for  the  faitjifid  difcharge  of  their  duty ;  they  make 
an  cftimate  of  the  property  of  each  inhabitant, 
diftinguifhing  real  from  perfonal  property,  and 
fet  down  fuch  eftimate  in  a  lift,  which  is  figned 
by  the  majority  of  them,  and  tjrapimitted  to  the 
infpe&ors  before  the  end  of  May,  under  the  pe-? 
nalty  of  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds,  or  fixty-two 
dollars  and  a  half,  to  the  ufe  of  the  county. 
•  The  infpc&ors  of  each  county  meet  the  laft 
Thurfday  in  May,  and  from  that  cftimate  of  the 
afleffors  they  aflefs  the  tax  upon  thp  different 
(ownfhips,  adding  to  the  tax  of  the  ftate  that  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  expences  of  the  county,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  every  town.  The 
Aatements  are  lent  by  the  infpe&ors  to  the  col- 
le&ors  of  every  divifion,  with  an  ord<:r  to  levy 
«■::  the 
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the  taxes  conformably  to  them.  From  the  firft 
of  the  money  raifed,  the  amount  of  the  fum?  off* 
dered  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor  is  paid  to  the 
infpe&ors  of  the  poor  of  each  town;  and  the 
remainder,  including  the  part  required  for  the 
taxes  of  the  ftate,  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  county. 

The  county  treafijrers  are  appointed  by  the  in- 
fpe&ors  of  taxes,  and  muft  give  fecurity. 

The  orders  for  levying  fent  by  the  infpe&ors  to 
the  collectors,  authoiife  them  to  fell  the  effects  of 
the  pcrfons  taxed  in  cafe  of  non-payment ;  and 
in  default  of  moveable  property,  the  produce  of 
their  lands. 

When  the  collector  is  in  arrears,  the  trcafurer 
of  the  county  dire&s  an  order  to  the  Iheriff  to  fell 
his  property,  real  and  perfonal,  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  taxes  unaccounted  for.  He  is 
however  acquitted  of  this  penalty,  on  fatisfyiag 
the  trcafurer  of  the  county,  upon  oath,  of  his  n*t 
having  been  able  to  obtain  the  payments. 

When  the  ftate  has  impeded  taxes  for  its  ufc, 
the  treafurcrs  of  counties  are,  before  the  end  of 
March,  to  fend  the  amount  of  this  part  of  the 
taxes  to  the  treafurer  of  the  ftate,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  any  deficiency  in  the  levy,  in  default  of 

» 

which  the  fame  ftcps  are  to  be  purfued  as  againft 
collectors  in  arrear. 

It 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  inlpe&ors,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  the  deficiency  in  the 
levy  of  taxes  impofed  the  preceding  year ;  and 
if,"  notwithftanding  the  report  of  the  colle&ors, 
the  mfpe&ors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  perfons 
who  have  not  made  good  their  payments  are 
able  to  do  fo,  they  are  intitled  to  direft  anew  fuch 
levy.  * 

If  they  approve  of  the  reports  of  the  collector, 
or  if  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  infolvency  of  the  col- 
lector himfelf,  they  add  an  additional  fum  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency,  for  the  townftiip  which 
has  not  made  good  its  payment,  and  the  films 
firft  levied  the  year  following  are  appropriated  to 
make  up  fuch  deficiencies  in  the  former  year's 
taxes. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  infpe&ors  and 
their  clerks,  and  to  the  afleflbrs,  are  included  in 
the  annual  county  rates.  The  ooUe&ors  are  in- 
titled  to  deduft  five  per  cent  from  the  amount  of 
their  collection.  The  lheriff  receives  two  and 
an  half  per  cent  of  the  fums  he  levies  upon  the 
collectors  in  .default.  The  treafurer  of  the  county 
has  a  com  million  of  three  quarters  per  cent  on  the 
films  received. 

The  total  expence  foi  the  affeflment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  is  eftU 
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mated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
fums  levied. 

There  has  been  no  tax  for  the  ftate  fince  1 788 ; 
it  was  that  year  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  three 
fourths  of  which  was  paid  into  the  treafury  the 
firft  year ;  the  reft  was  not  completely  paid  in 
two  years. 

As  to  the  taxes  neceflary  for  the  expences  of 
the  counties,  they  are  annually  fixed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  infpeftors  of  each  townfhip  and 
town,  and  are  impofed,  upon  the  fame  principle 
with  thofe  of  the  ftate,  at  fo  much  a  pound  of 
the  eftimated  value. 

The  poors  rate  is  regulated  at  the  fame  meet- 
ing, on  the  report  of  the  infpc&ors  of  the  poor 
named  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  each  town  fup- 
ports  its  own  ;  and  the  ftate  has,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fettlement  of  the  poor  in  their  territory, 
or  their  change  of  refidence  from  one  town  to 
another,  ena&cd  laws,  which  are  in  fbme  mea- 
fure,  but  not  entirely,  free  from  the  faults  of  the 
Englifh  popr-laws. 

The  few  poor  there  are  in  the  ftate  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  at  New  York,  which,  like  all  great 
towns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  contains 
at  once  more  riches  and  more  wretchedncfs  than 
towns  lefs  populous  and  commercial,  and  ftill 
more  fo  than  in  the  country.' 
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the  civil  Laws: 

The  laws  relative  to  inteftates  at  New  York* 
as  in  all  the  other  {bates  of  America,  divide  the 
property  equally  among  the  children,  after  allow- 
ing a  third  to  the  widow ;  but  the  liberty  of  be- 
queathing is  in  this  ftate,  as  well  as  the  others, 
referred  entire;  and  the  manners,  especially  in 
the  great  cities,  and  among  the  rich,  are  not  in 
this  refpe&  fo  republican  as  the  laws. 

The  roads  are  made  altogether  by  the  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townlhip  through  which 
they  pafs.  Every  individual  is  obliged  annually 
to  contribute  twenty  days  labour,  or  more,  on  the 
roads.  The  commiflioners  are  directed  to  pro- 
portion juftly  the  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
contribute.  Pcrfonal  labour  is  commtitable  for 
money,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
ufe  of  a  carriage  and  horfes  is  received  as  an  equi- 
valent for  three  days  labour.  The  juftices  of  the 
peace  are  the  head  infpe&ors  of  the  highways, 
and  determine  queftions  relpe&ing  them.  Indi- 
viduals who  make  roads  at  their  own  cxpence, 
and  for  their  own  ufe,  may  ere&  gates  on  them. 
The  townftiips  are  divided  into  highway  diftrifts, 
for -the  more  eafy  execution  of  this  law,  which 
was  made  in  1784.    In  certain  cafes  where  there 

is 
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is  an  extraordinary  public  advantage,  or  any  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  forming  roads,  as  well  as  in 
othfer  circumftances,  t!hc  ftate  gives  fbme  aflift- 
£nce*  In  fpite  of  thcfe  Iaws>  the  roads  in  general 
are  very  bad  in  this  ftate.  •   . 

There  are  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  no  bank* 
rupt  laws ;  but  there  is  a  law  refpe&ing  infolveot 
debtors,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing.  This 
law  was  made  in  1788,  and  has  fince  received 
fome  trifling  and  immaterial  alterations. 

Every  debtor,  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  his 
debts,  may  be  imprifoncd  by  the  courts  of  ju£» 
tice ;  and  he  cannot  be  liberated  from  prifon, 
but  upon  a  petition  of  three-fourths  of  his  cre- 
ditors to  the  court  of  chancery,  the  fuprcmc 
coutt,  or  other  court  in  the  ftate. 

Thofe  of  his  creditors  whofe  debts  are  fecured 
by  any  mortgage,  cannot  concur  in  fuch  petition. 
The  court  to  which  the  petition  is  addrefled  may 
decree  the  prifoncr's  difcharge,  upon  taking  his 
oath  that  he  has  given  a  juft  account  of  his  effc&s 
and  debts,  and  that  his  petitioning  creditors  claim 
no  more  than  the  exalt  amount  of  the  debts  duq, 
to  them. 

« 

In  the  prifoner's  declaration  of  his  property  red 

and  perfonal,  and  the  releafe  he  executes  of  it,  arc 

comprifed  all  effects  which  he  may  fucceed  jto  by 

inheritance?  but  the  judgment  pronounced  of 

j  his 
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his  liberation,  difcharges  from  all  claim  the  pro- 
perty which  he  may  thereafter  otherwife  acquire. 

There  are  great  complaints  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York  of  this  law,  as  very  unjuft.  An  honeft 
debtor,  who  has  become  infolvent  from  misfor- 
tune, remains  for  a  feries  of  years,  often  all  his 
life  in  prifon ;  he  is  not  liberated,  but  perhaps 
from  the  neglect  of  his  creditors  to  pay  his  fub- 
fiftcnce,  and  then  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs; 
while  the  fraudulent  debtor  gives  a  falfe  ftate- 
ment  of  his  property,  conceals  part  of  his  dif- 
pofable  effects,  and  falfely  putting  down  as  cre- 
ditors his  friends,  who  arc  made  to  form  the 
three-fourths  of  his  creditors,  he  prefents  a  peti- 
tion for  his  enlargement,  obtains  it,  and  then 
freely  enjoys  that  part  of  his  fortune  of  which 
he  has  defrauded  his  real  creditors. 

The  law,  it  is  true,  appoints  punifhment  by 
fine,  for  perfons  appearing  falfely  as  creditors ; 
but  that  proof  is  never  to  begot.  Unfortunately, 
in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  a  debtor  who  is  a  rafcal 
is  better  off"  than  one  who  is  honeft  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

They  talk  much  of  amending  this  law;  but  it 
{till  exifts,  and  is  extremely  injurious  to  trade, 
morality,  and  virtue. 

The  laws  of  New  York  do  not  allow  foreigners 
to  acquire  landed  property ;  for  this  it  is  neccnary 
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to  be  a  citizen  of  the  ftate,  or  of  the  United 
States.  The  legiflature  however  grants,  without 
much  difficulty,  exceptions  to  this  general  pro*: 
hibition,  and  there  are  few  feffions  in  which  fuch* 
grants  are  not  made  to  foreigners.  In  other  rc- 
fpedls,  the  right  of  citizenfhip  is  eafily  acquired. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  criminal  jurifprudencc  of  die  ftate  of  New 
York  was,  until  laft  year,  the  Englifh  law  in  all 
its  rigour.  The  example  of  Pennfylvania  has, 
however,  prevailed  over  ancient  cuftom ;  and  in 
the  laft  feffion  the  legiflature  has  reformed  it, 
after  the  mild  and  reaipnable  code  of  that  ftate. 

Premeditated  murders,  and  robberies  com- 
mitted in  churches,  are  at  prefent  the  only  crimes 
punifhable  with  death.  The  latter  part  of  this 
law  affords  rather  a  painful  conlideration — that 
in  a  ftate  which  allows  all  religions  to  be  equal, 
where  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  contribute  or  not 
as  he  thinks  proper,  to  the  fupport  of  any  kind 
of  worihip,  and  where  robberies,  even  made  w^th 
an  armed  force  in  dwclling-houfes,  were  only 
punifhable  by  imprifonment,  this  great  additional 
feverity  fliould  have  been  made  againft  robbery 
in  churches.  A  remnant  of  the  barbarous  preju- 
dice, which  proves  the  influence  of  priefts,  could 
alone  rank  this  fpecies  of  jobbery  "with  preme- 

Vol.  IV.  P  ditated 
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ditated  murder.  Had  reafon  been  confiilted,  it 
could  only  have  been  clafTcd  with  ordinary  rob- 
bery in  a  dwelling-houfe ;  indeed  it  is  undoubt- 
edly lefs  dangerous  in  all  its  confequences,  than 
a  robbery  in  an  inhabited  houfe,  there  being 
nothing  to  ftcal  in  churches  but  benches  and 
prayer-books.  But  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  as 
elfewhere,  opinion  is  more  powerful*  than  law ; 
and  the  confluence  is,  that  criminals  guilty  of 
this  kind  of  robbery  are  generally  acquitted  by 
the  juries,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  be  more 
juft  than  the  a&,  which  is  thus  rendered  a  dead 
tetter ;  all  rcfpc&  due  to  the  law  is  thus  taken 
away,  which  proves  its  impropriety. 

•  There  are  fbme  other  laws  of  this  ftate  to 
which  fimilar  obfervations  will  apply.  Such,  for 
example,  is  that  paflcd  in  1788,  that  condemns 
every  perfbn*who  gets  drunk  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
flfcillings,  and  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 
and  infii&s  a  fine  of  fix  fhillings  for  every  oath ; 
another  law  of  the*  fame  date,  which  forbids  tra- 
veling on  Sunday,  under  a  like  penalty  of  fix 
fhillings;  and  laftly,  an  aft  of  the  fame  year, 
which  infli&s  a  penalty  of  five  times  the  fum  loft 
op  every  perfbn  lofing  at  play  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

*  An  old  cftablifhed  government  might  find  fome 
pretext  for  not  revoking  obfblcte  laws,  which  are 

not 
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not  and  cannot  be  executed,  but  there  19  no  etfr  ] 
cufe  for  a  legiflature  to  make  new  laws  of  that  • 
defcription.     Governments  arc  yet  too  little,  per-  ■ 
fuaded  that  public  order  can  reft  only  on  the  moft- 
abfolute  obedience  to  the  law,     A  fingle  law  al-  ■ 
lowed  to  remain  unexecuted,  gives  a  great  fliock-; 
to  refpedl  for  the  laws,  and  when  its  not  being 
executed  prcyceds  from  its  execution  being  -im— 
poffible,  from  the  manners,  opinions,  and  other 
circumftances,  it  is  the  legiftators  who  are  to- 
blame,  that  the  law  loies  the  veneration  neceflary 
to  it  in  a  well-eftablilhed  order  of  ibciety. 

The  new  criminal  code  of  the  ftate  of  New- 
York,  ena&ed  in  1 796,  dire&s  that  two  ftate  pri~~ 
ions  {hall  be  built,  one  at  New  York  and  the 
other  at  Albany,  and  prefcribes  their  regulations, 
which  arc  nearly  the  fame  as  thoie  of  the  prifon 
of  Philadelphia.  The  expence  of  ere&ing  and 
fupporting  them  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  ftate. 

SCHOOLS* 

The  legiflature  of  New  York  has  alio,  in  1 7Q5$ 
made  a  ftep  towards  the  cftabliihmcnt  of  free 
fchools  in  its  territory ;  but  little  "has  yet  been 
done,  nor  docs  there  appear  any  certainty  that 
they  ever  will  be  eftablifhcd. 

Twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  fifty  tboufand  dfcl- 
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lars,  arc  annually  appropriated  to  the  funds  of  the 
flate,  "  to  encourage  and  fupport,  in  the  different 
towns  and  toWnfhips  of  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
lbhools  in  which  children  fhall  be  inftrufted  in 
the  Englifh  language  and  grammar;  in  arith- 
metic,  mathematics,  and  other  moft  neceffary  and 
Ufeful  branches  of  knowledge,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a 
complete  Englifh  education."  4 

Each  county,  according  to  its  knowji  popula- 
tion, feceives  a  part  of  this  fum,  in  the  propor- 
tion regulated  by  the  legiflature.     The  infpe&ors. 
of  each  county  fubdivide  among  the  different 
towns   the   proportion   allotted   to  the  county. 
Each  town  mufl  add,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  from 
a  tax  faifed  among  theriifelvcs,  a  fum  equal  to 
half  of  what  it  receives  from  the  ftate. 
-  The  mayors,  aldermen,  and  municipalities  of 
the  towns  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Hudfbn, 
are  the  head  infpe&ors  of  their  towns,  and  may, 
as  they  judge  moft  proper,  apply  the  funis  col- 
lected to  this  purpofe,  either  in  fupporting  the 
fchools  already  cftablifhcd,  or  the  charity-fchools, 
or  in  the  eftablifliment  of  new  fchools.    The  fame 
powers  are  given  in  the  townlhips  to  the  head 
infpc&ors  of  the  fchools,  who  arc  ele&cd  by  the 
freeholders. 

*.  -Two  commjffi oners  for  each  fchool,  chofen  in 

the 
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the  fame  manner  as  the  infpe<9tors,  arc  to  fuper* 
intend  the  management  of  the  fchools,  the  ap- 
pointment of  mailers,  &c. 

This  fum  of  twenty  #houfand  pounds  givea 
annually,  is  onl}r  for  five  years.  The  eftablifli- 
ment  of  frec-fchools  is  not  prefcribed  by  the  law; 
and  the  admiffion  of  negro  children,  or  thole  of 
colour,  even  in  the  charity-fchools,^  left  to  the 
difcrction  of  the  head  infpe&ors.  • 

The  eftablifhment  of  free -fchools  through  all 
the  ftate,  an  object  fb  truly  defirable,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  is  inconteftibly  proved  by  the 
example  of  MafTachufetts,  is  not  then  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  this  liberal  donation  of  the  legit 
lature  of  New  York.  Some  are  eftablifhed ;  clfe- 
where  the  fums  are  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fchools  already  exifting,  and  which  are  jqf 
no  utility  but  to  thofe  in  eafy  circumftances; 
laftly,  the  children  of  flaves,  and  even  of  free  ne- 
groes, have  not  a  right  to  that  education,  which 
would  be  the  firft  ftep  towards  their  folid,  their 
ufeful  emancipation.  This  law  then  is  far  from 
uniting  all  the  advantages  to  be  expelled  from  a 
great  ftate,  engaged  in  the  important  objedt  of 
the  education  of  youth,  and  making  facrificcs  to 
that  objecfl.  What  a  difference  between  this  law 
And  that  of  New  England  upon  the  fame  fubjedt ! 

Another  law  of  1790,  which,  like  that  refpeft- 
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ihg  fchools,  is  meant  to  facilitate  public  educa- 
tion, incorporates  the  focieties  formed  in  differ- 
ent' counties  and  towns  for  the  eftablilhment  of 
public  libraries.  Thi^law  gives  the  legiflative 
fen£Eion  to  fuch  eftablifhments,  but  does  not 
grant  one  fhilling  of  the  flate's  jnoney  to  pro- 
tnote  them. 

SLAVERY, 

The  ftate  of  New  York  is  not  one  of  thofc 
"which  appear  to  have  the  moft  liberal  ideas  as  to 
Havcry.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  the  laws, 
which  in  every  country  follow  more  or  lefs  the 
public  opinion,  fhould  alfo  in  this  refpeft  be  ra- 
ther illiberal. 

"'  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  why,  in  the  fouthern 
•ftates,  the  great  number  of  flaves  render  their 
emancipation  difficult,  and  why  this  difficulty 
gives  a  pretence  for  the  opinion  of  the  neceflity 
of  fevcre  laws  againft  flaves ;  but  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  where  in  a  population  of  more  than 
Four  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  there  arc  not  twenty 
thoufand  negroes,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
what  fb  great  obftacles  there  can  be  to  the  eman- 
cipation, and  upon  what  they  can  found  their 
opinion,  that  on  account  of  this  trifling  number 
of  negroes  there  is  a  ncceffity  for  more  rigorous 
Jaws  againft  them  than  againft  pcrfons  of  another 

colour. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law,  fo  late  as  17&3,  con 
firms  the  ftatc  of  flavery  in  every  negro,  mulattp, 
and  meftee,  who  was  a  flave  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment ;  declares  every  child  bom,  or  to  be 
born  of  a  female  flave,  to  be  a  Have ;  authorifcs 
the  fale  of  flaves,  and  iubjefts  them  for  petty 
crimes  to  be  tried  by  juftices  of  the  peace,  who 
may  fentence  them  to  imprifonment  or  whipping. 
One  claufe  of  the  aft  fubjefts  them  to  this  trial, 
and  to  this  kind  of  jfcmifhment,  for  ftrikifig  a 
white  perfon,  without  any  exception  in  the  cafe 
where  the  white  man  is  the  aggreflbr.  The  pri- 
vilege of  a  trial  by  jury  is,  however,  allowed  to  a 
flave,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  capi- 
tal. He  is  alfo  permitted  to  adduec  evidence  in 
criminal  cafes,  where  other  negroes  are  impli- 
cated. 

The  new  criminal  code,  founded  in  general  on 
principles  of  humanity  and  jufticc,  does  away 
none  of  the  truly  unjuft  and  barbarous  cna&mcnfs 
of  that  law.  At  the  fame  time,  flaves  arc  gene- 
rally treated  with  greater  mildnefs  by  their  mailers 
in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  lefs  opprcfled  with 
labour,  than  they  are  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  The 
manners,  in  this  relpeft,  prevail  over  the  rigour 
of  the  laws ;  but  the  manners  arc  here,  as  in  many 
of  the  other  American  ftates,  impregnated  with 
avidity  and  avarice.     This  difpofition  alone  pre* 
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rents  the  abolition  of  flavery.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently propofed  in  the  legiflature ;  but  hitherto 
every  meafure,  even  of  a  preparatory  nature,  has 
been  reje&ed.  Although  the  difproportion  of 
free  men  to  Haves  is  fo  great,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  pofTcfs  no  Haves, 
the  frnall  number  of  thofe  who  do  poflefs  them 
are  the  richeft  and  grcateft  proprietors ;  and  in 
the  ftate  of  New  York,  as  elfewhcre,  fuch  perfons 
have  the  principal  influence. 

The  rcfpedl  due  to  ^property  is  the  arms  with 
which  every  propofal  for  their  enfranchifement 
is  combated.  I  have  heard  one  of  their  moft  en- 
lightened lawyers,  a  gentleman  who  in  all  other 
refpe&s  entertains  the  moft  liberal  opinions,  infill, 
°  that  it  would  be  an  attack  upon  property,  to 
declare  even  the  children  of  female  Haves  free ; 
for  (faid  he)  the  mailers  who  have  purchafed  or 
inherited  flaves,  poflefs  them  under  the  idea  that 
their  UJiie  fhall  be  their  property,  which  they 
can  employ  or  difpofc  of." 

Thus,  while  in  Virginia  they  aflert,  "  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  aboiifh  ilavery,  without  export- 
ing at  once  all  the  negroes  in  the  ftate, V — in  New 
York  they  fay,  "  that  it  cannot  be  thought  of  to 
aboiifh  flavery,  or  take  any  fteps  with  that  view, 
without  paying  to%  every  proprietor  of  a  Have 
the  prefent  value  of  their  negroes,  young  and  old, 

and 
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and  the  cftimated  price  of  their  expe&cd  defcend* 
ants/'  This  is  certainly  throwing  every  poffible 
obftacle  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  flavery, 
and  ihewing  themfelves  fairly  inimical  to  fuch  4 
xneafure. 

The  obftacle  prefented  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  is  the  leaft  difficult  to  conquer.  Admitting 
the  principle  of  the  neceffity  of  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  mailers  for  their  negroes,  on  their 
being  made  free,  and  valuing  each  negro  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  the  whole  amount 
would  be  only  three  millions  of  dollars.  This 
price  would  ftill  bear  redu&ion,  jfrom  the  power- 
ful motives  of  public  intereft  and  honour,  to 
which  every  member  of  fociety  muft  make  iacri- 
fices. 

The  queftion  of  the  property  of  children  un- 
bont  would  not  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dif- 
cufs,  if  it  were  agitated  in  the  legillature ;  laftly, 
this  enfranchifement,  if  made  as  it  ought  to  be, 
by  degrees,  would  coft  the  ftate  much  lefs  facri- 
fices ;  and  being  done  in  fucceffion,  it  would  be 
almoft  imperceptible  in  their  finances,  which,  be- 
iides,  could  certainly  not  be  more  worthily  em- 
ployed. 

At  New  York,  as  elfewhere,  the  enfranchife- 
ment of  the  negroes  ought  to  have  for  its  end  the 
advantage  of  the  ftate,  its  good  order,  and  the  be- 
nefit 
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ticifit  even  of  the  negroes  to  be  made  free.  Were 
this  meafure  too  quickly  and  Suddenly  general,  it 
would  fail  as  to  different  obje&s  of  the  firft  ne- 
.ceffity.  I  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  ob- 
served in  another  place  in  that  refpeft,  and  what 
•fo  many  others  have  faid  before  me.  The  ex- 
}>cncc  to  the  Skate  then  would  be  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  fum,  in  comparifon  to  the  utility  and 
the  duty  of  the  meafure.  But  while  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  Surrounded  with  the  examples  of 
Conne&icut,  MaSTachufetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
does  nothing  towards  this  liberation,  but  feerm 
-to  approve  of  the  permanence  of  flavery  by  the 
Silence  or  the  rcfulai  of  its  legislature,  it  leaves 
its  constitution  and  its  laws  ftaincd  with  a  blot 
which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called  dif- 
honourable,  as  it  cannot  be  excuSed,  or  even  pal- 
liated, by  any  circumftances  existing  in  that  ftate. 
The  exportation  of  foreign  Slaves  into  the  ftate 
of  New  York  is  prohibited  by  the  fame  law  which 
confirms  the  Slavery  of  thofc  who  were  in  the 
ftate  at  the  time  of  its  ena&ment.  This  difpo- 
fition  therefore  in  that  law,  and  the  mild  manner 
in  which  the  Slaves  ate  here  generally  treated, 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  pecuniary 
intereft,  more  than-  a  real  approbation  of  Slavery, 
prevents  the  legislature  from  proceeding  in  this 
refpelt  with  that  juftke  and  judgment  with 

which 
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which  their  other  deliberations  arc  for  the  moft 
part  conduced. 

THE  MILITIA. 

« 

A  law  of  1 703,  palTed  in  confequence  of  the 
militia  law  of  the  United  States,  regulates  the 
formation  and  the  government  of  the  militia  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York.  It  is  diftributed  in  four 
divifions,  one  for  each  of  the  grand  diftri&s  of  the 
ftate.  Each  of  thefe  diviiions  is  commanded  by 
a  major-general,  and  fubdivided  into  different 
brigades,  each  brigade  into  different  regiments, 
and  thefe  again  into  companies.  The  number 
of  thefe  corps  is  left  at  the  difcretion  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  (the  governor  of  the  ftate),  who 
is  guided  in  this  refpeA  by  the  population  of  the 
different  diftri&s  and  counties.  A  company  of 
artillery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  is  attached  to  each 
brigade. 

The  militia  are  to  aflcmblc  three  times  in  the 
year ;  twice  by  companies,  and  once  in  their  rer 
giments.  The  companies  of  artillery  and  cavalry 
are  embodied  on  the  orders  of  the  major-general 
of  the  divifion. 

Courts  martial,  for  the  cognizance  of  military 
offences,  are  ordered  by  the  governor,  the  gene- 
ral officers,  and  the  major  generals  of  the  divi- 
fions,  and  alio  by  the  field  officers  of  regiments, 

&c. 
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fity,  the  college,  the  hofpital,  fchools,  end  cafual- 
tiesy  exceeds  this  fum. 

The  ftatc  (till  owes  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  dollars,  moftly  treafury-bills  granted 
during  the  war.  In  this  fum  is  not  included 
the' debt  due  to  the  United  States,  which  the 
cofrimiffioners  of  accounts  have  afc? rtained  to  be 
two  millions  feventy-four  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-fix  dollars;  and  it  appears  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  lefs  difpoied  to  pay  than 
any  other  of  the  United  Srtates  debtors. 

.  TTLADE. 

Of  all  the  towns  on  the  continent,  New  York 
is  beft  fituated  for  trade.  It  is  the  only  port  in 
the  ftate,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moil 
flourifhing  in  America. 

All  the  produce  of  the  ftatp  is  brought  to 
New  York  by  water-carriage,  as  well  by  the  river 
as  by  canals,  which  the  legislature  are  unremit- 
tingly employed  in  completing,  and  which  will 
eftablifh  a  free  communication  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  this  port.  Another  intended  canal 
is  to  run  from  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudfon's 
River,  by  which  the  produ&ions  of  Lower  -Ca- 
nada will  be  conveyed  dircAly  to  New  York. 
The  length  of  tfeis  canal  will  not  exceed  eighteen 
<V-  miles; 
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miles ;  it  is  to  terminate  at  South  Bay,  which 
communicates  with  Lake  Champlain. 

New  York  alfo  receives,  by  its  noble  river,  all 
the  productions  of  that  part  of  Maflachufetts, 
fituated  on  the  weft  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
of  that  part  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  which  is  in 
the  fame  trad:. 

The  impoffibility  which  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut finds  of  extending  its  commerce  for  the 
want  of  a  Sufficient  capital  and  good  ports,  adds 
to  the  trade  of  New  York  all  that  of  Connecti- 
cut New  York  is  alfo  the  place  of  exportation 
of  moil  of  the  provifions  from  New  Jcrfey,  as 
well  as  of  the  importation  neceffary  for  this  ftate, 
which,  as  we  have  already.  Seen,  carries  on  little 
or  no  trade  at  its  fine  port  of  Amboy. 

None  of  the  ftates  is  more  rapidly  increafing 
than  New  York.     All  its  new  lands,  to  the  weft 
of  Albany,  along  and  behind  the  Mohawk  River, 
which  were  not  formerly  inhabited,  are  peopling 
very  faft.  The  immenie  country,  extending  from* 
the  Mohawk  River  by  the  Wood  Creek,  as  far  as 
Lake  Ontario,  and  which  has,  at  different  tirfie9 
back,  been  purchafed  by  companies  on  Specula- 
tion, begins  to  be  divided  and  cleared.     In  that 
ftill  larger  trad,  which  runs  to  the  fotith  of  Lake* 
Oneida,  as  far  a*  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania/ 
there  are  a  number  of  Settlements  ft\Jl  farther  ad~ 

vanced. 
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vanccd.  Geneflee,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
defert  four  years  ago,  is  peopling  beyond  every 
expe&ation ;  and  all  the  immenfc  territory  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  now  inhabited,  except  a 
tradk  between  the  river  Geneflee  and  that  of  Nia- 
gara, which  was  acquired  from  the  Indians  only 
laft  month,  and  a  fmall  part  (till  retained  by  the 
Indians,  which  they  will  foon  be  obliged  to  dif- 
pofe  of  to  fpeculators. 

Thefe  lands  will  be  foon  inhabited  ;  they  are 
good,  fome  of  them  of  the  firft  quality ;  and  the 
flats  of  the  Geneflee,  which  I  fpokc  of  in  my 
journey  in  the  year  17Q5,  are  at  leaft  equal  to 
the  German  flats  along  the  Mohawk  River,  which 
has  been  confidered  the  richeft  land  in  America* 
This  country  will  be  peopled  by  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England,  the  moft  induftrious,  a&ivc, 
and  enterprifing  of  all  the  United.  States ;  and 
if,  as  is  expected,  the  obftru&ions  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  ,the  River  Ofwego  and  Wood  Creek  were 
removed ;  if  the  canals  proje&cd,.  and  already 
begun,,  to  join  Wood  Creek  and  Mohawk  River ; 
and- the  canal  to  make  Mohawk  River,  navigable 
as  far  as  Albany,  were  completed ;  and  if  the  fand 
bank  in  Hudfon's  River, .  fix  miles  below  this 
town,  in  the  midft  of  -the  'iflands  called  Over- 
ilaugh,  which  at  prelent  prevents  large  veflels 
from  going  up  to  Albany,  were,  as  it  is  thought 

pra&icable, 
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practicable,  cleared  away,  New  York  would  en- 
joy a  great  part  of  the  fur  trade. 

This  year  two  finall  floops  have  already  made 
this  voyage  from  Niagara.  But  wh^t  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  labour,  will  undoubtedly  be 
foon  made  eafy  for  larger  veflels,  and  will  add 
much  to  the  prolperity  of  all  the  ftates  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  its  capital* 

New  York  is,  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  place 
of  the  greateft  trade  in  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  its  export?  in  1701  was  two  million 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoiifand  and  fifty- 
four  dollars;  in  1792-  it  was  two  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  and  ninety- 
five  dollars;  in  1793  it  was  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  three  dollars ;  in  1 794  it  was  five  million 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thoufand  four  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  dollars;  in  1795  it  was  ten 
million  three  hundred  thoufend  fix  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars;  and  in  17&6  it  was  twelve 
million  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thouiand 
and  twenty-feven  dollars* 

The  articles  of  commerce  are  the  fame  as  in 
the  other  principal  ports  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  the  re-ex- 
portation of  the  produce  of  the  Antilles  makes  a 
jgreat  part  of  their  exports.     1  have  not  been  able 

Vol.  IV.  Q  to 
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to  procure  equally  fatisfa&ory  details  in  relpeft 
of  the  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage  of  this  great 
port  as  I  obtained  in  feveral  others ;  for  having 
rcquefted  from  Mr.  Wolcott,  fecretaxy  of  the 
treaiury,  a  letter  to  the  colle&or  of  the  cuftoms, 
by  which  means  alone  I  could  get  the  informa- 
tion, he  faid  that  in  the  prefent  political  fituation 
of  the  United  States  with  France,  fuch  com- 
pliance to  a  Frenchman  was  impoffible :  and  al- 
though I  faw  in  this  the  perfonal  difpbfition  of 
the  fecretary  of  the  treaiury,  and  that  this  ftatef- 
man  did  not  wifti  to  difclofe  what  he  confidered 
political  fecrets  to  one  whom  he  looked  upon  in 
fome  degree  as  an  enemy,  I  was  obliged  to  fiib- 
mit  to  his  harfh  aniwer.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1788,  wa9 
one  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou* 
fand  dollars. 

Potafhes  are  more  exported  from  New  York 
than  froiti  any  other  port  of  the  United  States. 
That  commodity  is  hdre,  as  in  all  the  other  ftates, 
fubje&ed  to  infpc6tion,  and  it  is  the  only  article 
that  is  always  fold  for  ready  money*  All  thi 
other  articles  of  produce  fubjeft  to  be  infpe&ed 
in  the  othfcr  ftatefc  art  fo  in  this.  The  examina- 
tion of  flour,  although  more  ftrift  than  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  is  lefs  fo  than  at  Philadelphia. 
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THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  is,  next  to  Philadelphia*  the  latgeft 
Bind  belt  town  in  the  United  States;  Thefe  two 
cities  rival  each  other  almoft  in  every  refpe<£t. 
Philadelphia  has  hitherto  had  the  advantage*  but 
from  the  fine  fituation  of  New  York  there  is 
reafoii  to  expe6fc  that  fooner  or  later  it  will  gaiiji 
the  fuperiority. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  city  contains  at  pre*- 
fent  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants.  There 
have  been  no  leis  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  new 
houfes  built  here  iii  this  prefent  year.  It  is  in- 
creafed  and  beautified  with  unheard  of  quicknef3; 
a  circumftance  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea* 
lure,  to  the  immcnfe  benefit  its  trade  has  derived 
for  thefe  two  or  three  years  from  the  prefeqt 
ftatc  of  Europe;  But  if  peace  diminiih,  as  it 
certainly  wiH,  their  exceffive  profits,  the  extenfion 
of  the  cultivated  lands  and  fettlemfents  in  this  vaft 
territory,  the  produce  of  Which  will  find,  diire&ly 
or  indire&ly,  a  vent  by  Hudfon's  River,  will  in- 
fure  a  folid  fouridatibri,  independently  of  all  fo- 
reign circumftanees,  for  the  increafing  profpefrity 
of  the  trade  of  New  York.  To  all  thefe  advaa- 
tages  New  York  adds  that  of  lying  more  to  the 
eaftward,  and  hearer  to  the  fea  than  any  port  in 
America,  except  Bolton ;  and  it  is  never  choakfd 

Q2  Xf 
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up  with  ice,  although  that  part  of  the  bay,  which 
is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  fea, 
is  fbmetimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  make  an  eafy 
communication  on  the  ice  between  the  city  and 
the  iflands  called  Governor's  and  Staten  Iflands. 
New  York  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  Manhattan,  now  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  New  York  Ifland.     This  ifland, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad  at 
the  wideft  part,  is  formed  by  Hudfon's  River  and 
Eaft  River,  improperly  fb  called,  it  being  nothing 
fclfe  than  an  arm  of  the  fca,  which  feparates  Long 
Ifland  from  New  York  Ifland  and  the  continent. 
The  firft  houfes  of  New  York,  then  New  Am- 
sterdam,, were  built   in    l6l4    by  the  Dutch. 
The  Engliih  made  tnemfelvcs  matters  of  it  in 
1684,  and  retained  it  till  1783.     It  was  the  laft 
town  "on  the  continent  which  they  quitted. 

Ill  1/75,  when  it  wtis  evacuated  by  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  the  beft  part  of  the  town,  and  that 
fituated  next  the  fort,  was,  as  the  Americans  fay, 
burnt  by  the  Eriglifh,  and,  according  to  the  Eng- 
liih, by  the  Americans. 

This  quarter  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  fince 
the  peace,  and  is  now  one  of  the  handfomeft 
iparts  in  it.  The  town  had  formerly  been  built 
without  any  regular  plan,  whence  every  where 
-almoft,  except  what  has  been  rebuilt  in  confe- 
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<juence  of  the  fire,  the  ftreets  are  fmall  and  crook* 
ed ;  the  foot-paths,  where  there  are  any,  narrow, 
and  interrupted  by  the  ftairs  from  the  houfes, 
which  makes  the  walking  on  them  extremely  in- 
convenient. Some  good  brick  houfes  are  fituated 
in  thefe  narrow  ftreets ;  but  in  generaL  the  houfes 
are  mean,  fmall,  and  low,  built  of  wood,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  yet  bear  the  marks  of  Dutch 
tafte.  The  new  part  of  the  ,city  built  adjoining 
to  Hudfon's  River,  and  parallel  with  its  courfe, 
is  infinitely  more  handfome;  the  ftreets  there 
being  generally  ftraight,  broad,  interfering  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houfes  much  bet- 
ter built.  There  is  not  in  any  city  in  the  world 
a  finer  ftreet  than  Broadway ;  it  is  near  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  meant  to  be  ftill  farther  extended : 
it  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  .  Moft  part  of  the  houfes  are  of 
brick,  and  a  nmnber  of  them  extremely  hand* 
fbme.  From  its  elevated  fituation,  its  pofition 
on  the  river,  and  the  elegance  of  the  buildings, 
it  is  naturally  the  place  of  refidcnce  of  the  moft 
opulent  inhabitants.  Broadway  is  terminated, 
<at  one  end,  by  a  handfome  fquare,  in  the  front 
of  which  is  thie  governor's  houfe,  built  in  a  Very 
good  ftile  of  architecture,  upon  the  fpot  where 
the  fort  ftood  before  the  revolution.  The  demo- 
lition of  this  fort  has  alfo  left  between  the  go- 
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vcrnor's  houfc  and  the  river  a  large  fpace,  which 
has  been  formed  into  a  public  walk*  upon  the 
banks  of  Hudion  s  River,  and  from  thence  round 
to  Eaft  River,  commands  a  view  as  far  as  the 
jiarrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  roadftead.  Thus, 
in  this  promenade,  the  eye  embraces  at  once  all 
the  outlets  of  this  great  port,  and  fees  all  its  flap- 
ping come  in  and  go  out.  This  walk,  which  is 
called  the  Battery,  might  undoubtedly  be  kept  in 
better  order,  and  be  made  more  agreeable  to  the 
life  it  is  intended  for,  by  planting  fome  trees,  &c. 
but  as  it  is,  its  Situation  makes  it  incomparably 
the  moft  delightful  public  walk  any  where  to  be 
found. 

The  fortifications  erefted  upon  Governor's 
Jfiand,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
£re  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  earth ;  they  are 
in  a  refpe&able  ftate  of  defence.  The  works  were 
begun  three  years  ago,  upon  a  very  good  plan,  by 
Mt  Vincent?  a  French  engineer,  and  eighty 
thoufand  dollars  granted  by  congreis  have  been 
already  expended  upon  them  ;  but  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  more  to  complete  them ;  and  this  muft 
be  expended  regularly,  and  without  delay,  which 
is  feldom  the  cafe  with  works  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  appears,  however,  evident  to 
me,  that  to  fortify  the  heights  of  Long  Wand, 
would  be  alone  an  effe&ual  defence  of  the  harbour 
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of  New  York ;  at  leaft  that  it  would  be  an  indif- 
penfable  addition  to  its  fecurity,  as  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing  in  fome 
places  in  that  ifland ;  and  having  pofTefTed  them- 
felves  of  thefe  heights,  they  might  foon  become 
mailers  of  New  York,  which  they  could  eafily 
deftroy  by  their  artillery. 

New  York  was,  till  laft  year,  the  feat  of  the 
legislature  of  the  ftate,  which  has  been  fmce  that 
time  transferred  to  Albany.  The  building  in 
which  the  legislature  held  its  fittings,  and  which 
contains  alfb  the  courts  of  juftice,  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant,  or,  at  leaft,  the  moft  fpacious  in  the 
city.  It  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  de- 
fcriptions  given  of  it  in  all  the  American  Ga- 
zetteers. 

There  are  here  nineteen  places  of  worfhip,  be- 
longing to  different  religions.  Of  thefe  the  Tri- 
nity Church  and  St.  Paul's  are  the  largeft  and 
moft  elegant.  St.  Paul's  is  the  epifcopal  church. 
The  bifhop,  the  minifters,  and  the  re&or  are  paid 
from  its  revenues,  which  there,  as  in  all  the  others 
in  America,  are  increafed  by  letting  out  the  pews. 
The  monument  ere&ed  by  order  of  congrefs  to 
the  memory  of  General  Montgomery,  who  was 
killed  at  the  ficge  of  Quebec,  in  17 75,  ftands 
againft  one  of  the  outfide  walls  of  St,  Paul's 
Church. 

Q  4  There 
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-  'There  are  three  markets  at  New  York,  but  all 
of  them  fmall  and  narrow,  very  much  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Philadelphia,  both  in  fize,  and  in  neat- 
nefs  and  regularity.  They  are  fiipplied  from  Jer- 
sey, and,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  Long  Ifland. 
The  nearnefs  of  the  fea  makes  the  fifh-market  be 
better  fupplied  here  than  at  Philadelphia.  All 
the  trade  of  cpnfequence  is  carried  on  by  Eaft 
River,  where  likewise  come  the  veflels  from  Con- 
necticut. It  is  only,  the  veflels  belonging  to  Hud- 
fonrs  north  ri\irr  that  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
keys  upon  that  river. 

The  water  is,  in  general,  bad  at  New  York, 
although  in  fome  quarters  it  is  lefs  fb  than  in 
others.  There  is  a  pump  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  city,  where  thofe  families  that  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  yvith  the  welb  and  common  pumps,  get 
their  water.  The  fpring  which  fupplies  this 
pump  belongs  to  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
by  him  let  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  a  per- 
fon  who  is  faid  to  fell  daily  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thoufand  gallons,  and  fometimes  more.  This 
.water  is  known  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  tea 
water. 

But  I  have  faid  enough  of  this  city.  All  the 
accounts  which  1  could  give  of  it  would  not 
equal  th$  defcriptions  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the 
American  almanacks.  I  fhall  therefore  confine 
myfdf  to  a  few  words  on  its  public  eftablifhmcnts. 
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HOSPITALS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

An  hofpital  fit  to  contain  a  hundred  and  fifty 
patients,  is  fupported  at  New  York  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ftate. 

In  this  hofpital  are  admitted  all  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  New  York,  and  even  Grangers.  An 
order,  figned  by  one  of  the  dire&ors,  is  all  that 
is  required ;  and  from  the  number  of  patients, 
which  feldom  exceed  fixty,  it  appears  that  this 
facility  of  admiffion  is  not  abufed. 

Thofe  patients  who  can  afford  it,  pay  to  the  in- 
ftitution  two  dollars  and  a  half  weekly  for  their 
expenccs. 

A  fkilful  phyfician  vifits  the  patients  regularly 
once  a  day  ;  and  a  young  phyfician  and  an  apo- 
thecary live  in  the  houfe.  The  ftudents  who 
attend  the  phyfician  in  his  vifits,  pay,  as  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  fmall  fum  towards  forming  a  library,  • 
More  attention  feems  to  be  paid  here  to  the  pa- 
tients than  at  Philadelphia ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  hof- 
pital is  regulated  fo  as  to  be  of  more  benefit  in 
the  inftru<ftion  of  the  pupils,  and  even  of  the  phy- 
ficians.  A  very  correct  journal  is  kept  of  the  dif- 
ferent difeafes,  their  management,  the  effeA  of 
the  medicines,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole  this  hofpital  feems  to  be  well 
managed,  but  the  patients  labouring  under  differ- 
ent 
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cnt  diforders  arc  not  kept  fufficiently  apart,  which 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  the 
fick.  The  hofpital  having  been  burnt  during 
the  war,  it  has  been  rebuilt  partly  by  fubfcription, 
and  partly  by  the  public  money.  It  is  at  this 
time  fupported  altogether  by  the  ftate,  who  have 
endowed  it.  with  the  fiim  of  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  dollars  paid  annually  by  the  trea- 
furer.  The  -directors  have  applied  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  this  fiim,  which  is  required  for  the 
additions  and  ameliorations  as  well  of  the  build- 
ings as  of  the  ground  {unrounding  it.  They  will 
obtain  this  augmentation  from  the  wife  liberality 
of  the  legiflature,  which  never  refufes  ufeful  and 
beneficial  expences,  although  they  might  fome- 
times  employ  them  with  more  advantage  and 
judgment  than  they  have  done. 

The  poor's-houfe  is  fupported  by  a  poor's-rate 
raifed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  is 
under  the  dire&ion  of  infpe&ors  of  the  poor. 
There ,  are  generally  from  fix  to  eight  hundred 
paupers  kept  in  this  houfe  befides  fix  hundred 
more  who  received  affiftance  from  it  during  win- 
ter. The  building  was  eredted  lafl:  year,  and  coft 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  dollars.  It  is  kept  remarkably 
neat,  and  the  poor  well  treated.  A  great  num- 
ber of  thefe  are  infirm,  decayed,  and  children,  fb 

that 
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that  the  only  labour  that  can  be  expe&ed  fix>m 
them  is  the  kitchen-work,  waihing,  fewing,  and 
working  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  houfe. 

The  annual  expence  of  each  pauper  is  calcu* 
lated  at  forty  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  annual  poor's-rate  amounts  to  thirty 
thoufand  dollars,  and  is  in  proportion  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  taxes  raifed  in  the  city  in 
thofe  years  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  ex- 
pence. 

If  a  poorVhoufe  be  any  where  proper,  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  city,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  feldom  a  good  inftitution  either  in  a  politi- 
cal or  charitable  point  of  view*  According  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  infpe&ors  of  the  poor 
at  New  York,  the  poor-houfe  of  New  York  pro- 
duces paupers. 

It  is  aftonifhing,  that  we  fee  nowhere  in  Ame- 
rica the  eftablifliment  of  benefit-clubs,  where  the 
working  clafs  might,  by  contributing  a  fmall 
part  of  their  earnings,  fecure  to  themfelves,  in 
their  old  age,  a  fupport  arifmg  from  their  eaK 
nomy,  which  would  prevent  that  kind  of  lhamc 
ever  attending  the  receipt  of  public  charity,  and- 
would  be,  in  its  effe&s,  as  beneficial  to  the  morals 
of  the  people  as  to  the  finances  of  the  ftate,  and 
its  tnie  profperity.  Such  institutions  ihould 
therefore  receive  every  public  encouragement. 

* 

A  numerous 
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A  numerous  fociety,  called  the  City  Di/peti/ary, 
provides  alfo,  by  fubfeription,  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  fick,  in  providing  them  with  medicines*. 
A  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  and  an  apothecary,  are  ap- 
ppinted  and  paid  by  the  fociety  to  give  their  ad- 
vice  to  the  patients  who  attend  there  in  virtue 
of  an  order  from  a  member  of  the  fociety.  In 
cafes  of  neceflity  they  are  alfo  to  vifit  the  poor  at 
their  own  houfes,  and  to  inoculate  them  if  re- 
quired. The  fubfeription  is  five  dollars  a  year, 
which  gives  the  member  a  right  to  have  two 
patients  at  all  times  on  the  lift ;  and  a  member 
may  nominate  more  upon  the  additional  payr 
ment  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each.  A 
fubfeription  of  fifty  dollars  is  the  qualification  qf 
a  member  for  life.  This  fociety  annually  relieves 
from  fcven  to  eight  hundred  fick.  It  is  a  kind 
of  inftitution  common  to  all  the  large  towns  of 
the  United  States,  and  feems  to  be  one  of  great 
utility. 

f  At  New  York,  as  in  all  the  great  trading  towns 
on  the  continent,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
prifoners  for  debt.  A  fociety  has  been  eftablifhed 
by  voluntary  fubfeription,  which  provides  amply 
for  the  wants  of  thofe  debtors  who  have  no  other 
recourfc  to  procure  garments  and  bed  clothes. 
The  juries  called  in  courts  of  law,  who  are  al- 
lowed a  fliilling  a  day  each  for  their  attendance, 

generally 
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generally  alfo  give  up  this  fmall  fidary  to  the  above 
purpofe.  The  relief  thus  granted  to  the  poor  pri- 
foners  amounts  annually  to  five  or  fix  hundred 
dollars. 

There  are  feveral  other  charitable  focieties  efta- 
blifhed  at  New  York,  all  with  a  view  of  relieving 
the  unfortunate,  the  fick,  and  of  different  de- 
fcriptions ;  each  of  which  has  its  particular  regu- 
lations. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  the  relief 
granted  by  the  ftate  and  city  of  New  York  to  the 
unfortunate  colonifts  who  efcaped  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  which  has  been  continued  ever  fince 
the  year  1 793,  when  it  was  begun. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
a  fubfeription  was  quickly  raifed  for  their  relief, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  eleven  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and  fince  that 
time  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars more  have  been  granted  by  the  legiflature 
of  the  ftate  for  the  emigrant  colonifts.  The  ftate 
of  New  York  has  had  alfo  the  diftribution  of  fe- 
venteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  their  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  thoufand  dollars  voted  by  Con- 
gr^fs  in  1 794  with  the  fame  intention ;  fo  that 
the  unfortunate  colonifts  of  St.  Domingo  have 
deceived  frorti  the  ftate  of  New  York  the  fum  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty* 

four 
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four  dollars,  or  an  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou* 
fand  nine  hundred  and  feventy  French  livres. 

The  benevolent  fpirit  which  induced  the  fub- 
fcription  and  vote  for  thefe  fums  has  alfb  prefided 
at  their  diftributiom  Immediately  on  their  arri- 
val houfes  were  taken  to  receive  thofe  moil  def* 
titute  of  refburces ;  they  were  there  fupplied  with 
food,  clothing,  and  fewel ;  the  lefs  neceffitous  re- 
ceived a  fmall  weekly  allowance  of  from  fix  to 
twelve  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
family.  By  degrees  thefe  fuccotirs  became  lefa 
heceffary*  France  provided  for  the  fupport  of  a 
great  number  of  families ;  a  ntimbef  of  others* 
from  time  to  time,  returned  to  the  colonies,  of 
proceeded  to  France  -j  but  the  ftate  of  New  York 
has  never  chafed  to  exercife  its  benevolence,  and 
there  now  are  raifed  funds  to  fecure  the  French 
families  in  the  city  who  are  deftitute  of  refources, 
againft  the  wants  and  feventy  of  the  approaching 
winter.     The  diftributors  of  thefe  fuccours  have 

# 

beenLAwitENCE  Emery  and  Richard  Larje* 
tf  er,  both  Quakers,  who  deferve  every  praifej 
and  the  particular  gratitude  of  all  Frenchmen, 
for  the  goodnefs,  the  juftice,  and  the  unremitting 
attention  with  which  they  have  difcharged  this 
honourable  fun&icm.  Richard  Laraener  is  iiow 
the  fole  agent,  Lawrence  Emery  having  beeri 
doad  for  thefe  two  years. 

BANKS. 
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BANKS. 

There  are  two  banks  eftabiiftied  at  New  York  ; 
one  of  thefe  is  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  conducted  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  regulations,  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  bank ;  the  other  is  the  bank  known  by 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Bank.     It  was  incor* 
porated  in  1701 ;  its  capital  is  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  dollars,  in  nineteen  hundred  fliares 
of  five  hundred  dollars  each.     The  rules  and  the 
bufinefs  carried  on  by  this  bank  are  fimilar  to 
thofc  of  the   others  eftablifhed  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.     In  its  ad* 
miniftration,  and  in  all  its  tranfa&ioiis*  it  is  ab- 
solutely independent  of  the  ftate,  which,  by  a 
particular  regulation,  may  piirchafe  as  far  as  a 
hundred  (hares,  but  has  ho  farther  vote  in  the 
deliberations)  than  in  proportion  to  its  fliares  as 
an  ordinary  proprietor*     This  bank  dcfervedly 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public.    Its  dividends 
are  about  nine  per  cent  per  annum.     The  pre- 
fcnt  value  of  fhares  is  about  twenty-five  per  ceni 
above  their  original  price. 

PRISONS. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  crimirial  ju- 
rifprudence  has  been  reformed  in  the  (late  of 

New 
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New  York,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crime 
of  robbery  in  churches,  has  been  made  altogether 
fimilat  to  that  of  Pennfylvania :  that  new  fyftfcm 
neceflarily  produced  the  prefent  regulation  of  pri- 
fons.  The  legiflature  of  New  York  have  been 
anxidufly  engaged  in  this  particular,  and  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  a  prifon  at  New  York  for  ftate 
convi&s ;  and  in  the  meaii  time,  fince  paffing  the 
law,  it  has  been  ordered  to  delay  building  the  pri- 
fon at  Albany. 

The  new  prifon  at  New  York  is  already  nearly 
finiftied,  and  it  is  upon  a  very  complete  plan.  Its 
walls  indole  four  acres,  and  nothing  is  wanting  in 
refpeft  of  fecurity,  extent,  good  air,  divifion  of 
the  different  clafles  of  prifoners,  facility  of  fuper- 
intendence,  and  every  other  cifcumftance  necef- 
fary  to  this  fort  of  institution,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  be  one  of  the  moft  perfeft  buildings  of  its 
kind.  It  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  liberality  of 
Jhe  legiflature  of  New  York  in  defraying  ex* 
pences  for  public  utility,  to  ftate  that  this  prifon 
will  coft  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
lars. It  will  not  be  entirely  completed  till  the 
next  year,  but  in  the  prefent  year  the  chief  of  the 
lodging  part  will  be  finiftied,  and  the  covfuiSls  are 
to  be  removed  thither  in  the  courfe  of  a  month. 

This. prifon  is  intended  for  that  clafs  of  pri- 
foners only ;  prifoners  for  debt,  and  thofe  com* 

mitted 
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mitted  by  the  police,  being  confined  in  feparate 
prifons.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  it  had  been 
built  within  the  city,  from  which  it  is  about  half 
a  mile  diftant,  as  it  would  in  that  cafe  have  been 
in  lefs  danger  of  being  forced  from  without,  and 
the  perfons  in  confinement  refcued.  But  the  city 
of  New  York  is  extending  fo  rapidly  on  that  fide, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  it  is  probable  the  prifon 
will  not  be  thus  infulated :  and  even  now  it  is  not 
at  fb  great  a  diftancc  but  affiftance  may  be  eafily 
got  when  neceflary. 

The  internal  government  of  this  prifon  will  be* 
conduced,  as  at  Philadelphia,  under  infpc&ors, 
principally  Quakers.  One  of  thofe,  Thomas 
Eddy,  whofe  philanthropy,  virtue,  and  zeal, 
merit  equally  the  efteem  of  the  public,  will  ren- 
der this  institution  in  no  refpeft  inferior  to  that 
of  Penniylvania.  He  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
of  men,  his  firft  wiih  being  to  do  good  to  others. 
In  giving  him  this  praife,  I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  his  coadjutors,  who,  he 
aflurcs  me,  are  animated  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  as  himfclf ;  but,  as  I  happen  not  to  be  ac-r 
quainted  with  them,  I  cannot  /peak  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

The  convicfb  arc  at  pre/cnt  confined  in  the  or-: 
dinary  prifon,  and  are 'wall  fuperintended :  four 
or  five  of  them  arc  in  the  fame  ap^ment ;  but 
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they  arc  not  made  to  work,  the  place  not  per- 
mitting it.  In  the  fame  range  of  buildings  where 
the  convi&s  are  kept,  is  the  houfe  of  corredion, 
for  women %  confined  by  order  of  the  police.  It 
is  the  old  fyftem  of  the  Salpetriere  at  Paris,  in  all 
its  imperfe&ions.  I  could  not  fee,  without  hor- 
ror, two  or  three  girls,  twelve  years  of  age,  ar- 
retted as  public  proftitutes;  and  one  of  them 
was  tHere  for  the  fecond  time.  The  vices  of 
large  cities  are  every  where  alike. 

THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  ifland  of  New  York  being  the  only  place 
round  the  city  that  can  be  reached  without  croff- 
ing  water,  the*  ground  there  has  rifen  to  an 
eiiormous  price,!  In  this  place  the  moft  opulent 
inhabitants  of  New  York  have  their  country 
feats.  Among  thefe,  that  of  Mr.  Olive  is  moft 
diftinguiflied  for  its  Simplicity  and*  tafte,  and  for 
its  pleafure-groumfe,  planted  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean trees,  reared  with  aftratttentidn  Tcry  uncom- 
fnbri  in  America,- tmd  which  is  fully  recompenfed 
by  its  fuccefs.  Mr.  Olive's  hdufe  is  ftill  more  re- 
markable for  the  truly  patriarchal  and  hofpitable 
life  he  there  leads.  He  pafles  at  this  villa  all 
the  time  he  can  fparc  from  his  bufinefs  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  has  the  hkppinefs  to  be,  with  one  of 
the  moft  adtomplifticd  of  wives,  furrounded  by  a 
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charming  family.  He  is  of  the  firfl:  rank  among 
thofe  Frenchmen  whom  no  private  intereft  could 
induce  to  mdke  them  forget  that  of  their  country. 
The  Americans  allow,  that  this  difpofition  is  more 
common  among  the  ..French,  than  among  any 
other  people.  *. 

The  foil  is  in  general  bad  in  the  ifland  of  New. 
York;  it  fells  however  higher  than  any  of  the 
grounds  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia. 

The  land  in  Long-Iflaad,  which  is  the  de&iter 
in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  New  York,  is  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  In  othetf  refpe&s,  however; 
that  ifland  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  land, 
although  very  indifferent,  is  well  cultivated,  the 
market  of  New  York  furnifhing  a  certain  and 
profitable  vent  for  their  produce.  Yet  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  of  a  light  and  dry  fand,  that  has  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  unfit  for  cultivation.  Al- 
though I  went  through  the  whole  of  this  ifland, 
I  do  not  confider  it  fufficiently  interefting  to  en- 
ter into  any  details  refpefting  it,  fuch  as  I  have 
given  of  my  other  journics.  In  a  fpace  of  four 
hundred  miles  fqflare,  Long-Ifland  contains,  ac- 
cording to  an  enumeration  made  in  1790,  thirty- 
eiffht  thoufand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  inha- 
bitants,  including  four  thoufand  eight  huhdred 
and  thirty- nine  Haves. 

R2  THE 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  NOTICES  OF 
PERSONS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  SUBJECT. 

Every  thing  is  flill  dearer  at  New  York  than 
at  Philadelphia :  the  (hops  are  not  fo  well  fup- 
plied,  and  the  fliopkeepers  not  fo  civil  and 
obliging. 

The  manners  are  the  feme  at  New  York  as 
in  the  other  large  towns  in  America,  throughout 
all  the  different  claffes  of  fociety*  In  point  of 
hofpitality,  the  inhabitants  hold  a  middle  degree 
between  thofe  of  Philadelphia  and  thofe  of  Bof- 
ton. 

•  Their  political  opinions  were  more  favourable 
to  England  two  years  ago  than  they  arc  now ; 
arid  it  is  at  prefent  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Jay, 
who  owes  his  election  as  governor  of  the  ftate  to 
that  difpofition>  will  be  re-ele£ted  the  enfuing 
year. 

I  had  great  pleafure  in  again  meeting  here  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  moft  intcrefling  characters  in  Ame- 
rica :  he  unites,  to  an  enlarged  undcrftanding,  a 
great  degree  of  courage  and  ffrmnefs,  with  mild 
and  extremely  agreeable  manners.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought,  and  apparently  with  fome  founda- 
tion, that  he  ftrongly  influenced,  and  even  dire&ed 
the  conduct  of  General  Wafhington  in  the  laft 
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years  of  his  prefidency.  Mr.  Hamilton  is,  more 
than  any  other  of  the  federalift  party,  expofed  to 
the  ill-will  of  the  oppofite  party:  he  is  a  very 
eminent  Barrifter  at  New  York,  and  his  pro- 
fcffional  conduct  is  highly  liberal.  Born  without 
&  fortune,  he  quitted  the  office  of  fecretary  of  the 
|  trcafury  without  a  fortune,  when  the  circum- 
ftanccs  of  the  confblidation  of  the  public  debt, 
the  extei*five  faies  of  land,  &c.  gave  him  immenfc 
opportunities  of  becoiping  rich,  without  the  rifk 
of  public  cenfure,  if  he  had  chofcn  to  profit  by 
them  ;  but  a  difmtereftcdnefs  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, every  where  rare,  but  particularly  ib  in  Ame- 
rica, is  a  univerfally  allowed  trait  in  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's character;  and  I  have  been  informed,  by  m 
his  clients,  that  their  only  conteft  with  him  is 
rcfpe6ting  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fees  he  requires.  : 
Colonel  Burk,  who  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  characters  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  extent,  prcciiion,  and  elearnefs  of  his  judg- 
ment, for  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  for  the 
delicacy  an4  gcnerofity  of  his  fentiments,  and 
whofe  friendlhip  I  have  enjoyed  for  thefe  two 
years,  made  me  acquainted  with  the  aged  Gene- 
ral Clinton,  formerly  governor  oftheftateof 
New  York,  who  is  now  as  ardent  in  his  love  of 
liberty  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  and  as  he 
has  devoted  himfelf  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
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the  revolution,  and  fince  that  period,  to  cftablifti 
and  preferve  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  alfo  has 
a  number  of  enemies  in  the  fedcralift  party  ;  but, 
from  what  I  have  feen,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  him,  I  confider  him  a  man  of  the  moft  efti- 
mable  chara&er* 

Another  inhabitant  of  New  York,  whom  I  fre- 
qucntly  met  during  my  laft  ftay  there,  where  my 
intention  of  returning  foon  to  Europe  induced 
me  to  keep  little  company,  is  Edmund  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  eloquent 
members  of  the  oppofition  party  in  congrefs. 
When  the  American  politics,  coming  round  to- 
*  wards  England,  reftrained  public  exprcffions  of 
m  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Lafayette,  whom 
they  knew  in  fa&  more  as  the  prifoner  of  George 
the  Third,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  mo- 
narch, than  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  prevented 
any  attempts  being  made  to  loofen  his  chains; 
Edward  Livingfton  more  than  once  raifed  his 
voice  in  ,congrefs,  to  engage  them  to  take  pro- 
sper fleps  towards  the  deliverance  of  that  unfortu- 
nate but  eftimable  chara&er,  and  to  call  the  ho- 
nourable attention  of  congrefs  towards  his  fon. 
Although  Edward  Livingfton  is  too  young  to 
have  /erved  with  Lafayette  in  America,  and  could 
have  no  particular  tie  to  him,  he  faw  in  his  caufe 
that  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  that  of  America, 

and 
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and  he  has  fupportcd  it  with  warmth.  .  He  has 
always  been  fcconded  by  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  often  by  the  majority ;  he  would 
have  been  fo  by  the  whole,  in  any  other  ftate  of 
political  difpofitioyos. 

I  fhall  be  pardoned  for  adding  the  name  of 
Kosciosko  to  the  lift  which  I  delight  in  com- 
xnemorating.  There  is  no  heart  friendly  to  li- 
berty, or  an  \admircr  of  virtue  and  talent,  in 
whom  the  name  of  Kpfciofko  does  not  excite 
fentiments  of  intereft  and  refpeft.  The  purity 
and  liberality  of  his  intentions,  the  b>oldncfs  of 
his  undertakings,  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
conduced  them,  and  the  misfortunes  and  atro- 
cious captivity  which  have  been  their  confe- 
quence,  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  Paul  the  Firft  figna- 
Hfed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  the  en- 
largement of  this  refpe&able  fufferer,  whofe  im- 
prifbnment  and  l>arbarous  treatment  made  every 
generous  mind  condemn  Catharine,  if  the  whole 
life  of  that  infamous  woman,  blackened  with 
crimes  and  vices,  could  be  fuliicd  by  an  addi- 
tional xarimer^  In  America,  where  he  ferved  with 
diftin&ion  in  the  war  of.  the  revolution,  has  Ko- 
f&aflto-  cofiac  ■  to  fcek  an  aiylum.  He  lodged,' 
rwben  I  ftw  idm,  at  the  houfe  of  the  brave  Ge- 
jjnefcai  Ga  X£fl#  jn  whofe  army  he  was  employed  at 
? ,  R  4  the 
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the  memorable  affair  of  Saratoga.     The  confe- 
quences  of  his  wounds,  which  ftill  prevent  him 
from  the  free  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  his  rigor- 
ous confinement,  have  impaired  his  health,  but 
it  now  begins  to  be  re-eftablifhed.     Simple  and 
modeft,  he  even  fheds  tears  of  *  gratitude,  and 
feems  aftoniflied  at  the  homage  he  receives.     He 
feed  in  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  liberty  and 
of  man,  a  brother.     His  countenance,  fparkling 
with  fire,  difcovers  a  foul  which  no  circumftances 
can  render  dependent,  and  expreffes  the  language 
of  his  heart,  Shall  I  never  then  jight  more  for  my 
country  f     He  fpeaks  little,  particularly  on  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country,  although  the  thought 
of  thefe  occupy  his  whole  foul.     In  a  word,  ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  grandeur,  fweetnefs,  force, 
goodnefs,  all  that  commands  refpe&  and  homage, 
appear  to  me  to  be  concentrated  in  this  cele- 
brated and  interefting  vidim  of  misfortune  and 
defpotifm.     1  have  met  few  men  whofe  appear- 
ance fo  much  excited  in  me  that  effect. 

His  young  friend  Niemcewicz,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  fame  battle  with  Kofciofko,  and, 
like  him,  was  imprifbned  in  th*  dungeons  of 
Catherine,  has  followed  him  to  America,  and 
devotes  to  him  the  fottdeft  attentions  of  friend- 
fhip.  Niemcewicz  is,  from  his  noble  fentiments, 
the  agreeablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  extent 

of 
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of  his  knowledge,  a  perfon  particularly  intereft- 
ing.  He  is  faid  to  hold  the  firft  rank  among 
the  poets  of  his  country. 

After  having  feen  both  thefe  great  men  as  often 
as  I  could,  I  left  them,  with  afinccre  wifh  for  the 
happinefs  of  their  country,  which  was  returned 
with  an  equal  wiih  on  their  part  in  behalf  of 
mine, 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ,0N  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


HAVING  given  a  flcctch'  of  the  conftitutions 
and  principal  laws  of  the  union,  I  have 
now  to  fpeak  of  the  federal  government,  which 
exercifes  a  fovereign  power  over  the  whole,  and 
forms  the  bond  which  unites  them  together. 

The  political  character  of  the  times  gives  a  de- 
gree of  importance  to  this  part  of  my  work  that 
belongs  to  no  other ;  were  it  not,  indeed,  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  render  the  notions  of  my 
reader  more  diftinft  and  perfed:  refpe&ing  the 
United  States  and  their  fevcral  governments. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PREVIOUS 

TO  THE  YEAR  1797. 

Early  in  the  American  revolution,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  dangers  of  that  war  it  occafioncd, 
a  congrefs  was  held  of  deputies  from  each  of  the 
flates,  who,  fitting  together  in  one  chamber, 
formed  the  government  ef  the  union.  The  only 
bond  which  conne&ed  the  feveral  ftates,  at  this 
period,  was  the  common  caufc  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  and  the  general  confidence  was 

the 
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the  fole .  authority  of  the  congrefs.  But  fo  im- 
perious were  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
a&ed,  and  lb  perfect  the  zeal  of  their  conftitu- 
cnts,  that  the  orders  they  iflued,  many  of  which 
exceeded  their  authority,  were  promptly  and  fcru- 
puloufly  obeyed.  The  congrefs  thus  ftrength- 
ened  with  the  public  opinion  accomplished  many 
great  objects ;  it  levied  armies ;  raifed  extenfive 
loans;  formed  important  alliances;  maintained 
the  war  with  vigour ;  and  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country. 

The  articles  of  confederation  which  were  not 
adopted  till  J  781,  gave  the  congrefs  a  more  ex- 
tenfive authority;  but  one  that  was  ftill  very  li- 
mited, and,  in  many  refpe As,  incomplete.  By  , 
thofe  articles  it  had  authority  to  require  of  the 
different  dates  the  money  neceffary  for  the  war, 
and  the  expences  of  the  union ;  but  it  was  to- 
tally deftitute  of  all  means  for  coercion  on  the 
jftates,  or  even  individuals,  .who  fhould  refufe  to 
bear  their  portion  o£  the  public  burthens ;  and 
all  regulations  of  commerce,  however  general, 
were  left  to  the  feveral  ftates. 

At  the  peace,  zeal  and  confidence  abated  with 
the  ablence  of  the  dangers  that  gave  them  birth. 
The  congrefe  found  the  limits  of  its  authority 
too  narrow ;  it  was  deftitute  even  of  power  to 
execute  its  owa  laws ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 

unwilling 
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unwilling  to  pafs  many  that  were  neccflary.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  government  to  its  objeft  was 
felt  in  every  dire&ion  ;  the  feveral  ftates  neglc&ed 
to  fulfil  engagements  made  by  the  congrefs,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole,  to  pay  debts  contra&ed 
for  the  war ;  the  paper  of  the  congrefs  was  de- 
preciated ;  credit  exiftcd  no  longer ;  and  com- 
merce languiftied.  England  laid  heavy  duties  on 
the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the  American 
ftates.  Some  of  the  ftates,  it  is  true,  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  Englifh  goods  ;  but  that  mcafure 
was  not  general,  and,  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  expedient  was  prejudicial  to  the 
ftates  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  and  other  calami- 
tics,  and  with  a  defign  of  applying  a  remedy  to 
them,  that  the  Convention  of  Annapolis,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Philadelphia,  were  convoked. 

This  laft  convention  framed  the  conftitution 
which  at  this  day  exifts  in  the 'United  States. 
Although  it  is  already  well  known,  I  will  here  fet 
it  down  entire  and  in  its  own  words.  A  confti- 
tution is  a  thing  of  which  a  perfed:  idea  is  not 
formed  from  a  mere  abftra& ;  and  a  complete 
idea  of  the  American  conftitution  is  ncccflary  to 
comprehend  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the 
debates  on  this  conftitution,  and  the  oppofition  it 
had  to  encounter* 

CONSTITUTION 
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•  * 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  eftablilK  jufticc, 
infure  domellic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- . 
mon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
fecure  the  bleffings  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our 
pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifh  this  conilitution 

for  the  United  States  of  America* 

-      ,  - 

Article  I. 

Section  lft.  All  legiflative  powers  herein  grant- 
ed fhall  be  vefted  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  which  fhall  confift  of  a  fenate  and  houfc 
of  reprefentatives. 

Sett.  2d.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhall  be 
compofed  of  members  chefcn  every  fecond  year 
by  the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates  ;  and  the  elec- 
tors in  each  ftate  (hall  have  the  qualifications  rc- 
quifitc  for  ele&ors  of  the  moft  numerous  branch 
of  the  ftate  legiflature. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprefentative  who  lhall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  who  fhall  not,  when  ele&ed,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  ftate  in  which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  direft  taxes  fhall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  feveral  ftates  which  may  be 

included 
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included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
refpedHve  numbers,  which  (hall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  frhole  number  of  free  perfons, 
including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  tor  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  bther  perfons.  The  aftual  enumera- 
don  fhalTbe  made'  within  three  years-  after  the 
firflr  meeting  of  the  eengrefe  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  fiibfequent  term  often  years,  in 
fiich  a  manner  as  they  fhall  by  law  dire&.  The 
number  of  reprefehtatives  fhall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  ftate  fhall  have 
at  leaf!  one  reprefentative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration fhall  be  made,  t&e  ftate  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire  fhall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maffaohu- 
fetts  eight,-  Rhode  Ifland  and  Ptovicfence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  fix,  New 
Jerfey  four,  Penniylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five; 
South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation 
of  any  ftate,  the  executive  authority  thereof  fhall 

m 

iflue  writs  of  deftion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies.  The 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhall  choofe  their  fpeaker 
and  other  officers,  and'  fhall  have  the  fole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Sett.  3d.  The  fenate  of  the  United  States  fhall 
be  compofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  ftate, 

chofen 
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chofcn  by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years ; 
and  each  fenator  fhall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  fhall  be  aflembled,  in 
confequencc  of  the  firft  election,  they  fhall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  daffes. 
The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fhall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration-  of  the  fecond  year ;  of 
tie  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fixth  year  ;  fo  that  onc^-third  may  be  chofen 
in  every  fecond  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
.by  refighation,  or  othtrwife,  during  the  recefs  of 
the  legiflature  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  power 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  which  fhall 
then  fill  up  fuch  vacancies. 

No  pcrfbn  fhall  be  a  fenator  who  fhall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  who 
fhall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ftatc  for  which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  fhall 
be  prefident  of  the  fenate ;  but  fhall  have  no 
vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  fhall  choofe  their  other  officer?, 
and  alfb  a  prefident,  pro  tempore,  in  the  abfencc 
of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  excrcife 
.the  office  of  prefident  of  the  United  States, 

The 
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The  fenate  fhall  have  the  fble  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe, 
they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When 
the  prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
chief  juflice  fhall  preiide ;  and  no  pcrfon  fhall  be 
convi&ed  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment,  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  ngt 
extend  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office,  and 
a  difqualificatipn  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  truft,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ; 
but  the  party  convi&ed  fhall  be  neverthelefs  fub- 
je#  to  indi&ment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punifh- 
ment,  according  to  law. 

.  Se£t.  4th.  ,The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  ele&ion  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives, 
fhall  be  prefcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legiflature 
thereof;  but  the  congrefs  may  at  any  time  by 
law,  make  or  alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  place  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  congrefs  fhall  aflemble  at  leafl:  once  every 
year,  and  fuch  meetings  fhall  be  on  the  firfl  Mon- 
day of  I^ecember,  unlefs  they  fhall  by  law  appoint 
a  different  day. 

.  Sett.  5  th.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  for  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fhall  conftitute 
a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs  j  but  a  fmaller  numberv 

may 
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may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  au- 
thorized to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfent 
members,  in  fuch  a  maimer,  and  under  fuch  pe- 
nalties as  tach  hotife  may  provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceeding^ punifh  its  members  for  diforderly  beha- 
viour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  (hall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed* 
ings,  and  from  time  to  time  publifti  the  fame> 
excepting  fuch  parts  as  in  their  judgment  may 
require  fecrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe,  on  any  queftion,  (hall, 
at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prefent*  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  fefifion  of  congrefs, 
lhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  not  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

Sett.  6th,  The  feftators  and  reprefentatives  fliali 
receive  a  compenfation  for  their  feryices,  to  be 
afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafiuy 
of  the  United  States.  They  fliall,  in  all  cafes, 
except  trealbn,  felony,  and  the  breach  of  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their  attendance 
r.t  the  feffion  of  their  refpe&ive  houfes,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  fame ;  and  for 
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any  fpeech  or  debate  in  cither  houfe,  they  fhall 
not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefehtative  fhall*  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  cmo* 
luments  whereof  fhall  have  been  encreafed  dur- 
ing fuch  time ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  .the  United  States  fhall  be  a  member  of 
either  houfe  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Se3.  7th.  All  bills  for  raifmg  revenue  fhall  ori- 
ginatc  in  the  houfe  of  reprcfentatives ;  but  the 
fenate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendment, 
asx>n'any  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  paffed  in  the  houfe 
of  reprcfentatives,  and  the  fenate,  fhall,  before  it 
becomes  a  law,  be  prcfented  to  the  prefident  of 
the  United  ^States  }  and  if  he  approve,  he  fhall 
figh  it,  but  if  not  he  fhall  return  it,  with  his  ob* 
je&ions,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  originated, 
who  fhall  eriter  the  obje&ions  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconfider  it.  If,  after 
fuch  rc-conlideration,  two-thirds  of  that  houfe 
fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  toge- 
ther writh  the  objeftions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by 
which  it  fhall  alfo  be  re-confidered,  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  that  houfc,  it  fhall  be- 
come 
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come  a  law.  But  in  all  fiich  cafes  the  votes  of 
both  houfes  fhall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays^ 
and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  agaihft 
the  bill  lhall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
houfe  refpe&ively.  If  any  bill  fhall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  prefident  within  ten  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  after  it  fhall  have  been  prefented  to 
him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  figned  it,  unlefs  the  congrefs,  by  their  ad- 
journments, '  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it 
fhall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refblution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  rcprefen- 
tatives,  may  be  neccfTary,  except  on  a  queftion  of 
adjournment,  fhall  be  offered  to  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take 
effed,  fhall  be  approved  by. him,  or,  being  difap- 
proved  by  him,  fhall  be  repafled  by  two- thirds  of 
the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bill. 

Scdl.  8th.  The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  lay 
and  colleft  taxes,  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes ;  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
.but  all  duties,,  impofts,  and  excifes,  fhall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States ; 

S  2  To 
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To  borrow  money  on  the  /credit  of  the  United 
States  ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  fcvcral  dates,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes ; 

To  cftablifh  the  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
9 nd  uniform  laws  on  the  fubjed  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights 
and  meafures ; 

To  provide  for  the  puniihment  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  fecurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  eftablifh  poft  offices  and  pod:  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fciences  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpec- 
tive  writings  .and  difcoveries ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
court; 

To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted oil  the  high  feas,  and  offences  committed 
againft  the  laws  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque,  and 
rcprifel,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water  > 

To 
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To  raife  and  fupport  armies ;  but  no  appro* 
priation  of  money  for  that  ufe  (hall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regular 
tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  unioi\,  fupprefs  infurrec- 
tions,  and  repel  invaiions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difci* 
plining  the  militia ;  and  for  governing  fuch  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
United  States,  referving  to  the  ftatcs  rcfpe&ively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  difcipline 
prefcribed  by  cpngrefs ; 

To  exefcife  exclufivp  Jegiflation  in  all  cafes 
whatfbever,  over  fuch  diftrict,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  fqi^rc,  ^s  may  J)y  ceflion  of  particular  liates, 
and  the  acceptance  of  congrefi,  become  the  feat 
of  government  of  thp  United  States ;  and  to  ex- 
ercifc  like  authority  over  all  places  purchafed  by 
the  content  of  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate  in  which 
the  fame  (hall  be,  for  the  erc&ion  of  forts,  ma- 
gazines, arienals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings :  and  to  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be 
ncceflary  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  veiled  by  this  con* 
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(titution  in  the  goveftimcnt  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  thereof.     % 

Sefi.  Qth.  The  migration  Or  importation  of  fuch 
perfbns,  as  any  of  the  ftates  now  exifting  fhall 
thirst  "proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  congrefs  prior  to  the  year  1 808 ;  but  a 
tax  or  duty  may  beimpofed  on  fuch  importation, 
tltft  fexeeeding  ten  dollars  for  each  pcrfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall 
not  tj£  fufpended,  uhlefs  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or 
invafion,  or  when  the  public  fafety  may  require  it, 
-  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poftfafto  law  fhall  be 
paffed. 

No  capitation  or  other  dire&  tax  fhall  be  laid , 
wnlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration 
herein  before  dire&ed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported  from  any  ilate. — No  preference  fhall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  cdmmerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  ftate  over  thofe  of  another  ; 
nor  fhall  veffels  bound  to  or  from  one  ftatc,  be 
obliged  tt>  enter,  ctear,  of  pay  duties  in  another. 
- ;  No  *poney  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  trcafury, 
but  in  confequenee  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  and  a  regular  ftatement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  arid  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
iball  be  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 

No  title* 'of  nobility  fhfill  be  granted  by  th« 

'-   *  United 
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United  States ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  truft  under  them  fhall,  without  the 

« 

cohfent  of  congrefs,  accept  of  any  ptcfent,  emo- 
lument, office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  flatc.   . 

Se&.  loth.  No  ftate  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  rcprifal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 
pojlfatto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  ltate  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  con- 
grefs, lay  any  impofls  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  executing  its  infpc&ion  laws  ;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  impofts,  laid  by  any 
ifcitc  on  imports  or  exports,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  <  f 
the  treafury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  fuch 
laws  fhall  be  fubjed:  to  the  rcviiion  and  controul 
of  the  congrefs. — No  flate  fhall,  without  the  con- 
fent of  congrefs,  lay  duty  on  tonnage;  keep  troops, 
or  fhips  of  war,  in  time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any 
engagement  or  compaft  with  another  ftate,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs 
actually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  daxiger  as 
will  not  admit  delay. 


_  >■ 
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Article  II. 

S*&<  I  ft.  The  executive  power  ihall  be  vefted 
in  a  preiident  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
he  ihall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  vicc-prciident  cbo- 
i?n  for  the  fame  term,  be  ele&cd  as  follows. 

Each  ftate  ihall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direft,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  ftate  may  be  intitlcd 
in  the  congrefs :  but  no  fenator  or  repreientative, 
or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States,  lhall  be  appointed  ele&or. 

The  electors  ihall  meet  in  their  refpe&ive 
ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot  two  perfons,  of  whom 
one  at  leaft  ihall  not.be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame 
ftate  with  themfelvcs.  And  they  ihall  make  a 
lift  of  all  perfons  voted  for,  and  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  lift  they  ihall  iign,  certify, 
and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  dirc&ed  to  the  preiident  of 
the  Senate.  The  prcfident  of  the  fenate  ihall,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  ihall 
then  be  counted. 

The  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes 
(hall  t>$  the  preiident,  if  fuch  a  number  be  a  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  elc&ors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  ihall  immediately  choofe,  by  ballot, 
one  of  them  for  prefident ;  and  if  no  perfon  have 
a  majority  then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lift, 
the  faid  houfe  ihall,  in  the  like  manner,  choofe 
the  prefident.  But  in  choofing  the  prefidcnt  the 
votes  (hall  be  taken  by  ftates,  the  reprcfentations 
from  each  ftate  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpofe  ihall  confift  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two  thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  ftates  Ihall  be  neceffary  to  a  choice.  Iti 
every  cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  prefident,  the 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of 
the  ele&ors  Ihall  be  the  vice-prefident.  But  if 
there  fhould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  fenate  Ihall  ch,oo(e  from  them,  by  bal- 
lot, the  vice-prefident. 

The  congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choof- 
ing the  ele&ors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  ihall 
give  their  votes;  which  day  ihall  be  the  fame 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a 
.  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  conftitution,  ihall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  prefident ;  neither  ihall  any  perfon 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  ihall  not  have  at- 
tained 
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tanttd  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years 'a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prefident  from 
office,  or  of  his  deatb;  refignation,  or  inability 
to  difch'arge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  fafd 
office,  the  fame  fhall  devolve  on  the  vice-prefi- 
dent,  and  the  congrefs  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  rcfignation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident, 
declaring  what  officer  fhallthen  ad:  as  prefident, 
and  fuch  officer  fhall  aft  accordingly,  until  the 
pliability  be  removed,  or:  a  prefident  fhall  be 
eletfted. 

The  prefident  fhall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for 
his  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  fhall  neither 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  during  that  period  for 
which  he  fhall  have  been  clc&ed,  and  he  fhall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  fhall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwcar,  or  affirm,  that:  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  prefident  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability, 
preferve,  prote<!il,  and  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Sett.  2d.  The  prefident  fhall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 

and 
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and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  ftates ;  when 
called  into  the  a&ual  fervice  of  the  United  States, 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart* 
ments,  upon  any  fubjed:  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  refpe&ive  offices,  and  he  fhall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  of- 
fences againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes 
of  impeachment. 

He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  fenate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur ; 
and  he  fhall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  confent  of  the  fenate  fhall  appoint  am- 
bafTadors,  other  public  miniftcrs,  and  confuls, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States,  whofe  appointments  are 
not  herein  other  wife  provided  for,  and  which 
fhall  be  cflablifhcd  ^by  law.  But  the  congrefs 
may,  by  law,  vefl  the  appointment  of  fuch  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  prcfi- 
dent  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  the  departments. 

The  prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  rccefs  of 
x  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which  fhall 
.  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

Sett.  3d.  He  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to 

the 
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the  congrefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  confideration  fuch  mea- 
iures  as  he  fhall  judge  necefTary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both 
houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  cafe  of  dis- 
agreement between,  tliem,  with  refped  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
fuch  time  as  he  fhall  think  proper ;  he  {hall  re- 
ceive ambafladors,  and  other  public  minifters; 
he  fhall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  fhall  commiflion  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

&e£t.  4th.  The  prefidcnt,  vice-prefident,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
convi&ion  of  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

• 

Sett,  lft.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  fhall  be  vefled  in  one  fupreme  court,  and 
in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  eftablifh.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior  courts,  fhall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
fhall,  at  flated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices, 
a  compensation,  which  fhall  not  be  diminifhed 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sett. 
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SeSi.  2d.  The  judicial  power  ihall  extend  to  all 
cafes  in  law  and  equity,  arifing  under  this  confti* 
tution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  ihall  be  made,  under  their  autho- 
rity;   to  all  cafes  affe&ing  ambafladors,  other 
public  minifters  and  confuls ;  to  all  cafes  of  ad* 
miralty  and  maritime  juriididion ;  to  difputes  to 
which  the  United  States  fhall  be  a  party ;  to  dif- 
putes between  two  or. more  ftates;  between  a 
ftate  and  citizens  of  another  ftate ;  between  citi* 
zens  of  the  fame  ftate   claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  ftates;  and  between  a  ftate  or 
the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  ftates,  citizens  or 
fubjc&s. 

In  all  cafes  affe&ing  ambafladors,  other  public 
minifters,  and  confuls,  and  thofe  in  which  a  ftato 
fhall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  ori- 
ginal jurifdi&ion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before 
mentioned  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  appellate 
jurifdi&ion,  both  as  to  law  and  fad,  with  fuch 
exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  con- 
grefs  fhall  make. 

The  trials  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  im- 
peachment, fhall  be  by  jury ;  and  fuch  trials  fhall 
be  held  in  the  ftate  where  the  faid  crimes  fhall 

have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed 

» 

withiif  any  of  the  United  States,  the  trials  ftaU 

be 


\ 
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be  at  luch  place  or  places  as  the  congrefi  may 
by  law  have  dbedfccd.  * 

:sSe&.  3d.  Trcafdn  againft  the  United  States 
ihall  confift  only  in  levying  war  againft  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  perfon  lhall  be  convi&ed  of  treafon, 
unlefs  on  the  teftimony  of  two  witneffes  to  the 
feme  Overt  ad,  or  on  confeffion  in  open  court: 
r  The  congrcfe  lhall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punifhment  of:  treafon,  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
fon ihall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

SeSt.  1  ft.  Full  faith  and  credit  lhall  be  given 
in  each  ftate  to  the  public  ads,  records,  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  every  other  ftate.  And  the 
congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  luch  a&s,  records,  and  proceedings 
lhall  be  proved,  and  the  effedfc  thereof. 

Seff.  2d.    The  citizens  of  each  ftate  lhall  be 

» 

entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  each  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  trealbrt, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  lhall  flee  from  juf- 
tice,  and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  lhall/  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  from 

which 
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which  he  has  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  ftatt  having  jurifdi&ion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one 
ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  an- 
other, fhall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or 
labour,  but  fhall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may  be 

due. 

SeSt.  3d.  New  ftates.  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congreis  into  this  Union,  but  no  new  ftate  fhall 
be  formed  or  erefted  within  tfie  *  jurifdi&iotl  of 
any  other  ftate;  nor  ahy'-ftqfce  be  formed  by  the 
jun&ion  of  two  or  more  ftates,  or  parts  of  ftates; 

without  the  confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the 

■*  *  ■     ■  ■ 

ftates  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congrefs. 

The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpdfe  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regiilatibris  re- 
fpe&ing  the  territory,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  con- 
#  ftitution  fhall  be  fb  conftrucd  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
ftate. 

Sett.  4th.  The  United  States  fhall  guarantee 
to  every  ftate  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  fhall  proted  each  of  them 
againft  invafion;  and  on  application  of  the  le- 

giflaturc, 
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giSIature,  of  of  the  executive  power,  when  the 
legiflature  cannot  be  convened,  againft  domestic 
violence. 

Article  V. 

The  congreSs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houfes  fhall  deem  it  fteceSfary,  Shall  propofc 
amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Several  States,  fhall  call  a  convention  for  propofiitg 
amendments,  which  in  either  cafe  fhall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purpoSes,  as  part  of  this  consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  by  conventions  of 
three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  con* 
grefs  :  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  1806,  Shall  in  any 
manner  affect  the  firft  anjd  fourth  claufes  in  the 
ninth  fe<£tion  of  the  firft  Article ;  and  that  no 
ftate,  without  its  confent,  Shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  Suffrage  in  the  fenate. 

Article  VI. 

All  debts  contra&ed,  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  Shall 
be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  under  this 
constitution,  as  under  the  confederation* 

This 
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This  conftitutiotty  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  (hall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made, 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fliall  be 
the  fupreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  (late  ftiaH  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  co'nftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  representatives  before  men* 
tioned,  and  the  members  of  the  feveral  ftate  le- 
giflaturcs,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
(hall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport 
this  conftitution ;  but  no  religious  teft  fliall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  truft  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VIL 
_  •  » 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine 

ftates  fhall  be  fufficient  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  conftitution,  between  the  ftates  fo  ratifying 
the  fame. 

Done  in  the  convention,  by  th6  unanimous 
confent  of  the  ftates  prefent,  the  1 7th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the, twelfth. '  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  here- 
unto fubicribed  our  fiames. 
%  V^IV.  T  Georg* 


n* 
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George  Washington,  prefidenti  and  deputy 

.    \.     0f  Virginia. 

Deputies  of . 

Nav  Hamjrfhire.       John  Larigdon. 

Nicolas  Gilnian. 
Nathaniel  Gorham. 
Rufen  Kiri<r* 


/    i  * 


Maffackttjetisi  \ 


Connefticuf. 


«    . *  -i 


. . .  * »% 


Williani  Samuel  Johnfon. 


....      . 
New  York. 

•  ■    * 

New  Jtrfef. 


*  » t 


Vennfyfoania. 


Roger  Sherman. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 
William  Livingfton. 
David  Brearly. 
William  Paterfori. 
Jonathan  Dayton. 
Benjamiti  Franklin. 
Thomas  Miflin. 
Robert  Morris. 
.    George  Elymer. 
Thomas  Fitz-Simons. 
Jared  Ihgcrfbll. 
James  Wilfon. 
Governor  Morris. 
George  Reed. 
^     Gunning  Bedford,  jun. 
:*  "Richard  Baffct. 
-  ■ w-  *  Jacob  Brown.* 
^Maryland.  '■'■:-c*  "-"James  Mac-Henry. 

Dtoiiel:Caroll. 
&?Z3z"~  -  Jrtrgin$a. 


Delaware. 


•»  •  « . 
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,  Deputies  of     • 

Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 

John  Blair. 

James  Maddifbn,  jun. 

William  Blount. 

South  Carolina. 

Richard  Dobbpiaight. 
Hugh  Williamfon. 
John  Rutledge. 
Cha.  Cotefworth  Pincknfcy. 
Charles  Pinckney. 
Peter  Buttler. 

Georgia. 

William  Fecr. 
Abraham  Baldwin* 

Attefted  William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  PARTIES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  PROPOS- 
ING THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  CON- 
VENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. DEBATES  IN 

THE  CONVENTION. 

.The  conftitution  did  not  pafs  without  warm 
debates ;  but  as  the  ftrqggle  was  occafioned  as 
much  by  the  views  and  paffions  of  the  different 
parties  that  agitated  America,  as  by  the  advan- 
tages or  defefts  of  the  conftitution  itfelf,  I  think 
it  right,  before  I  fpeak  of  tliefe  debates,  to  fay  a 
word  of  the  ftate  of  parties  at  that  period. 

Although  there  was  a  perfect  accord  among 

T  2  the 


.  d 


the  friends  of  the  revolution   during  the  \vaf> 
many  of  the  Americans,  and  especially  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  were  not.  of  that  num- 
ber.   Many  who  oppofed  the  (lamp-aft,  cxprefled 
lefs  repugnance  to  the  tea-aft.    There  were  many 
even  of  thofe  who  concurred  ih  the  oppofition  to 
that  laft  a&^  Who  wholly  disapproved  of  the  mea- 
fiires  of  defence  for  which  America  prepared  on 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England.    Finally, 
there  were  opponents,  both  in  and  out  of  con- 
grefs,  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  that 
great  and  decisive  meafure,  which  alone  formed 
'the  fafety  of  the  United  States,  by  placing  them 
in  the  neceffity  of  conquering,  or  giving  up  every 
-thing  for  which  they  contended.     Many  of  the 
•opponents  of  independence  threw  themfelves,  one 
after  another,  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  England,   were  exerting 
all  their  powers  to  defeat  the  revolution.     Others, 

• 

although  they  could  not  oppefe  the  Will  of  the 
majority  of  the  country,  gave  it  a  very  lukewarm 
fupport ;  and  thefe  latter,  who  called  themfelves 
the  moderate  party,  were  viewed  with  equal  dif- 
fatisfa&ion  and  miftruft  by  each  of  the  other  two. 
When  the  revolution  was  effc&cd,  its  parti- 
fans,  without  difficulty,  were  reconciled  to  the 
moderate  party,  whofii  tht  fucccfe  of  the  revolu- 
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tion  had  already  brought  over  to  them ;  and  the 
Tories  were  for  fome  years  Jthe  ortfy  obje&s  of 
the  hatred  of  the  reconciled  parties, 

Succefs  begets  clemency  in  a  nation,  as  well  as 
among  individuals,  and  confequcntly  a  difdain 
aof  the  oppofition  of  tbeijr  enemies,  which  indeed 
is  a  fecond  and  not  a  mean  triumph  to  the  con- 
querors. The  Tories  were  in  time  viewed  with 
left  diilike.  In  fome  instances  their  coi*fifcated 
eftates  were  neftored  to  them ;  in  others,  they 
were  permitted  to  enter  on  their  eftates,  on  repay- 
ing the  purchafe-moacy  to  the  prefent  poffeflors 
which  in  general  was  fmall :  tbofe  who  were 
banifhed  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their  country, 
and  all  thefe  took  the  oath  to  maintain  inde- 
pendence ;  and  thenceforth  the  diffentious  of  the 
revolution  feemed  ta  be  for  ever  healed. 

The  convcrfion,  however,  of  many  of  thefe, 
was  far  from  being  fincere ;  and;  if  among  the 
converts  fome  have  (feadily  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  they  certainly 
were  not  the  majority. 

Peace  yvas  no  fooner  concluded,  than  the 
United  States  fell  into,  the  gr?at^ft ,  diifrefs.  The 
debts  due  from  the,  merchants  to  England,  the 
payment  of. which  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
congrefs  during  the  war,  were  noyy  impatiently 
demanded*     Tl*p  American  merchants  were  al- 
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moft  univcrfally  fued,  and  the  remnant  of  their 
effe&s  feized,  by  the  agents  of  Englilh  houfes. 
To  relieve  their  diftrefs,  they  proceeded  againft 
the  retailers,  who  had  been  unable  to  pay  them 
during  the  war,  and  who,  at  this  time,  had  as 
little  power  of  fatisfying  their  demands.  The 
greater  part  of  the  merchants  were  ruined ;  and, 
being  compelled  to  abandon  their  commercial 
concerns,  they  gave  place  to  new  adventurers, 
who  were  chiefly  Englifti,  and  moft  of  them 
agents  of  the  Englilh  creditors.  So*  widely  did 
this  ruin  extend,  that  at  this  day  there  are  not 
among  the  American  merchants  one  in  fifty  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  even  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1783. 

The  feveral  ftatcs  had  themfelves  contradted 
debts  for  the  war.  Some  of  thefe,  willing  to  fund 
their  debts,  impoftd  Jtaxes  for  the  purpofe,  wliich 
were  fo  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants 
that  they  could  not  be  levied  without  extreme 
rigour:  merchandise,  cattle, — in  fine,  all  kinds 
of  effe&s,  were  almoft  univerfally  feized,  while 
very  fmall  and  inefFe&ual  levies  were  obtained. 
The  extremities  to  which  government  proceeded 
in  thefe  cafes,  occafioned  general  difcontrents, 
and  were  the  caufe  &f  infttfre&ions  in  Maflachu- 
fetts,  New  Hampfhire,  and^hode-Iiland. 
The  paper  money,  both  of  the  Union  and  the 
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fever^l  ftates,  was  depreciated  to  the  loweft  point,- 
and  inundated  America.  The  embarafTments  of 
commerce,  and  in  fome  cafes  its  utter  ruin,  the1 
natural  confequencc  of  this  ftate  of  things  ;  the- 
inability  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  taxes  of  the 
different  {bates,  and  even  thofe  of  the  congrefs ;. 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  rivalry  among  the  feveral 
ftates ;  the  incoherency  of  their  feveral  commer- 
cial regulations,  and  its  deplorable  confequences  ; 
the,,  inadequacy  of  the  congrefs  to  produce  una- 
nimity,  or  to  apply  any  remedy  to  thefe  com^ 
plicated  -evils — produced  fbmcthing  little  fliort  of 
anarchy  in  the  United.  States.  The  partifans  of 
the  mother  country;  and  that  country  itfelf,  now 
made  themfelvcs  certain  that  this  new  born  nation 
could  not  exift  without  England,  and  would  fbon 
be  compelled  to  return  to  its  former  condition.   * 

The  difcontcnt  was  univerfal.  The  friends  of 
freedom  were  alarmed.  They  faw  at  once,  that 
the  drawing  clofcr;thfe  ties  of  the  Union,  and  the 
extenfion  of  the  po'wera  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Were  the  only  things  that  could  prefer ve 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Such  weiie  the-  dangers  which  gave  rife  to  the 
conventiin  of  Annapolis.  No  more  than  five 
ftates  fent  delegated  to  this  aiiembly;  and  thefe 
had,  powers  only  to  frame  a  general  fyftcm  for  the 
commerce  of  thb  /Union,  which,  by  advancing 
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the  intercfts  of  the  whole,  ihould  maintain  a  good 
tmderftanding  among  the  feveral  ftates.  The 
delegates,  perceiving  how  far  they  fell  fhort  of  a 
general  reprcfentation  of  the  Union,  and  the  in* 
adequacy  of  their  own  powers  to  effed  any  im- 
portant change,  diflblved  the  convention,  after 
drawing  up  an  addrefs  to  all  the  ftates,  in  which 
they  urged  the  neceffity  of  each  of  them  fending 
deputies  to  a  new  convention,  with  full  powers 
to  deliberate  on  the  general  fituation  of  the  Union, 
and  to  devife  means  to  add  foiidity  and  force  to 
the  prefent  constitution*  indifpenfable  as  that  was 
to  the  restoration  of  their  affairs.  They  con* 
eluded,  by  propofing  the  affembling  of  that  con* 
YCOtion  in  the  following  May ;  and  they  dis- 
patched copies  of  the  addrefs  to  the  congrefs, 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

The  invitation  of  the  delegates  of  Annapolis 
ww  accepted  by  cvtry  one  of  the  ftates,  but  that 
of  Rhode-Ifland ;  and  was  the  parent  of  that  great 
and  memorable  convention  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  whence  fprang  the  prefent  copftitution 
of  the  United  States. 

But  the  defigns  of  the  different  ftates,  in  de- 
puting members  to  the  convention,  and  the  opi? 
nigns  of  the  delegates  themfelves,  were  far  from 
being  of  one  kind.  ,  Even  the  feveral  friends  of 
liberty  were  not  unanimous  in  their  plans,    Few 
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ef  the  flates  gave  their  deputies  power  to  delibe- 
rate on  a  new  confutation ;  they  were  all  will- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  confutation  in  exig- 
ence, and  to  make  a  code  of  regulations  for  the 
general  commerce ;  but  few  wifhed  to  advance 
further.  The  enlightened  men  of  the  time  fawf 
that  a  confederation  haftily  made,  in  the  moment 
of  a  revolution,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  imminent 
dangers  and  imperious  wants  of  the  war,  was  not 
fuch  a  form  of  government  as  was  neceflary  for 
the  durable  profperity  of  the  Union.  Each  of 
them  ftrongly  felt  the  neceffity  of  a  new  confu- 
tation, but  were  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  to  be  compofed. 

It  was  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  Englifh  con- 
futation would  find  partifans  among  the  members 
of  ftates  that  were  fo  lately  Englifh  colonies ;  that 
confutation  was  familiar  to  them ;  they  had  long 
been  conduced  by  its  principles ;  it  was  the  moft 
free  form  of  government  at  that  time  known,  and 
had  been  juflly  ranked  above  all  others ;  the  vices 
of  the  Englifh  government  were  independent  of 
its  confutation ;  and  the  abufes  which  had  crept 
into  the  conftitution  might  with  facility  be  fepa- 
ratcd,  in  its  adoption,  frbm  its  better  principles— 
every  trial  of  a  .new  fyftem  was  dangerous  to  a 
country;  the  advantages  of  the  Englifk  confuta- 
tion w$re  pwred  by  expedience;  England  had 
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reached  the  highcft  degree  of  profperity  under  its- 
aufpices — fuch  rcafonings  as  thefe  were  Suffici- 
ently powerful  to  account  for  the  condiift  of  thofc 
who  propofed  to  adopt  the  Englifh  conftitution 
in  the  United  States,  or  to  frame  one  approaching 
it  as  near  as  poffible,  without  feeking  to  difgrace 
them  with  motives  of  perfonal  intereft  and  ambi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  that  fcheme  could  not 
fail  to  find  many  opponents,  precifcly  becaufe  it 
was  of  Englifh  extraction.  A  people  who  had  fo 
recently  bent  their  whole  force  to  throw  off  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England,  could 
fcarccly  be  fuppofed  to  look  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  continuance  of  their  inde- 
pendence, in  a  conftitution  fropn  which  they  had 
derived  fo  many  misfortunes.  ^That  conftitution, 
in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  modified,  ap- 
peared to  them  to  affe&  the  equality  of  ranks 
exifting  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate,  to 
which  were  ftrongly  attached  that  immenfe  num- 
ber that  had  nothing  to  expeft  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  equality.  The  public  fentimepts  were  at 
that  time  almoft  universally*  republican  ;  and  the 
Englifh  conftitution  would  plant  feeds  of  arifto- 
cracy,  that  it  was  feared  would  grow  up  to  the 
extirpation  of  thofe  of  liberty.  The  Englifh  con- 
ftitution'might  be  fuitable  to  a  people  grown  old, 
powerful,  and  "wealthy,  and  be  very  unfit  for  a 
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people  in  a  ftate  of  infant  wcaknefs.*  In  a  word, 
the  fervility  of  imitating  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
fcemed  to  be  a  ftep  towards  the  old  fubjugation 
to  England ;  and  the  difpoiition'  of  the  United 
States  was  greatly  averfe  to  iuch  a  disgrace.  Thefe 
reafbnings  raifed  opponents  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution,  evenamqng  thofe  who  ac- 
knowledged the  neceffity  of  a  change  ;  and  this, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  par- 
tics  in  the  United  States. 

I  Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  two  parties, 
when  the  twelve  delegates  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia— Rhode- Ifland  not  having  fent  any  to  the 
convention.  That  aflembly  ibon  fplit  into  two 
parties — one  dcfirous  of  eftablifhing  a  form  of  go- 
vernment as  monarchical  as  poflible ;  in  a  word, 
on  a  bafis  very  different  from  that  of  the  confede- 
ration; — the  other  determined  to  take,  the  con- 
federation for  their  ground- work,  clearing  it  from 
the  vices  pointed  out  by  experience,  and  ftrength- 
ening  it  on  the  fide  of  its  power ;  neverthelefi, 
in  a  manner  confifteAt  with  the  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftatcs,  and  on  principles  perfe&ly  rcpubli- 
can. 

It  is  aflerted,  that  fbmc  of  thfe  leaders  of  the 
firft  party  had  formed  the  prdje&  of  a  monarchy, 
on  tht  exaA  plan  of  that  of  England,  on  the 
throne  of  ^Mch ' Wtota bte "placed  the  Bifhop  of 
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Ofiiaburg,  pow  Duke  of  York ;  and  that  on  theft 
terms  the  Engliflx  government  had  promiftd  the 
<xffion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
gift  of  feveral  veffels  pf  the  line  and  frigates.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  a  perpetual  offenfivc  and  de» 
fenfive  treaty  was  to  be  made  with  England. 
There  is  no  appearance*  however,  that  iuch  a 
projeft  was  ever  entertained.  Letters,  in  which 
it  was  fketched  out,  were  indeed  circulated 
through  different  parts  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  convention ;  feve-p 
ral  perfons,  whofe  veracity  I  cannot  dispute,  have 
allured  me  that  they  have  fecn  fuch  letters ;  but 
in  truth  they  might  be  circulated  by  the  artifice 
of  the  republican  party,  to  prejudice  the  people, 
by  prefenting  this  extreme  to  their  confideration, 
againft  any  attempt  of  their  opponents  to  deftroy 
the  ground- work  of  the  federal  government. 

Whatever  were  the  cafe,  early  in  the  fittings 
of  the  convention  a  plan  was  prefented,  which 
propofed  the  eftatyifhment  of  a  prefident  fof  life, 
and  fenators  for  life,  and  exprefled  a  defire  to 
make  both  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  functions 
hereditary,  and  to  fobjeft  the  laws  of  the  rer 
fpe<ftive  ftates  to  the  revifion  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. But  this  plan  met  with  no  fupport  j 
aqd  a  committee  was  appointed,  >vho  laid  the 
bafis  on  which  the  prefer^  constitution  ftands. 
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*  The  republican  principle  prevailed  among  tte 
greater  number  of  the  deputies,  and  was  even 
prevalent  throughout  the  whole  dates ;  but  the 
delegates  of  the  more  powerful  ftates  were  defir- 
otfs  of  giving  thofe  ftates  more  influence  in  die 
government  they  were  framing    than    to   the 
weaker;  and  a  party  more  enlightened  and  more 
juft  in  their  views,  were  equally  determined  to 
preferve  the  equality  which  all  the  ftates,  had  in 
the  original  confederation.     The  former  of  thefe 
two  parties,  in  moft  difputes,  ranged  themfelves 
on  the  fide  of  the  committee  that  framed  the 
coaftitution,  from  whom  they  hoped  to  gain  bet- 
ter terms  than  from  the  purely  republican  party. 
The   inequality   in  the   general  reprcfentation, 
founded  on  the %  bafis  of  the  population  of  the 
ftates,  was  one  of  the  advantages  they  gained  by 
their  policy ;  but  it  was  not  even  without  long 
and  violent  debates. — Another  was,   the  right 
given  to  Virginia,  and  the  ibuthern  ftates,  to 
reckon  in  the  population  which  formed  the  ratio 
of  delegates  of  each  ftate,  three-fifths  of  the  Haves 
*-*a  conCcflion  that  exhibited  a  deplorable  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  a  free  people  \  it  was 
a  conceffion  that  gave  to  fbme  ftates  a  degree  of 
power  and  influence  aver  the  others,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  former  violated,  by  the  maintenance 
of  flavery  in  their  own  (featcs,  the  very  principles 
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of  the  Union ;  it  was  a  conceflion  which  enCbu- 
raged  and  cncreafed  the  growth  of  flavery,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  the  political  interefts  of  the 
ftates  where  that  injuftice  ftill  exifts ;  and  in  a 
word,  a  conccflion  which  was  wholly  abfiird,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  the  privileges  of  freemen,  in  the 
ele&ion  of  the  general  government,  to  perfons 
who  are  regarded  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate  in 
which  they  refide  as  part  of  the  flock  of  the  land, 
and  are  fold  with  other  flock  by  its  proprietors. 

The  delegates  of  the  great  flates  did  not,  how* 
ever,  obtain  all  they  demanded.  The  powers  of 
the  feveral  flates  were  not  reflridled  in  the  de- 
gree they  defired  ;  the  title  of  national  conjlitutioni 
which  they  propofed  to  be  given  to  the  new  frame 
of  government,  was  rcjc&cd,  and  that  of  federal 
conftitution  adopted ;  the  inequality  of  the  repre- 
fcntation  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  was  not 
gained  by  them,  till  they  had  agreed  to  the  equa-» 
Iity  of  reprefentation  in  the  fenate.— The  accom- 
modation in  this  article  between  the  two  parties 
was  effe&ed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  deputies  of  the  great  ftates  propofed,  that 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhould  be  chofen  for 
three  years,  and  that  of  the  fenate  for  feven ;  and 
by  the.  conftitution  the  former  was  reflri&ed  to 
two  years,  and  the  latter  to  fix.  They  pnopofed 
that  the  prefidcnt  fliould  be  ele&ed  by  the  con- 
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grefs,  and  that  the  term  of  his  continuing  in 
office  fliould  be  feyen  years;  the  conftitution 
gave  the  power  of  chufing  the  prefident  to  the 
ele&ors  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and  rcftri&ed  the 
term  of  his  remaining  in  office  to  four  years. 
.  Many,  however,  of  the  deputies  of  the  pow- 
erful ftates,  when  the  particular  interefts  of  theii: 
conftituents  were  no  longer  concerned,  voted 
with- the  psyrty  purely  republican,  which  indeed 
was*confiftent  with  £heir  general  principles* 
.  In  this  convention  the  votes  were  given  by 
ftates ;  m  and  when  the  delegates  of  a  ftate  differed 
in  opinion,  the  majority  was  reckoned  the  vote 
of  the  ftate. 

Some  members  of  the  republican  party,  which 
was  then  called  the  federalists,  difgufted  with 
their  want  of  fuccefs,  and  convinced  that  their 
oppofition  would  not  prevent  the  preponderance 
of  the  adverie  party  ;  believing  alfo  that  the  con- 
ftitution  would  not  receive  the  fan6fcion  of  the 
ftates,  when  it  Ihould  be  prefented  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, withdrew  from  the  convention — many 
even  a  fhort  time  after  the  commencement  of  its 
fittings.  It  is  affirmed*  that  feveral  new  articles 
were  introduced  into  the  conftitution  during  the 
laft  twelve  days  of  the  fitting  of  the  convention, 
when  almoft  the  whole  of  the  republican  party, 
thinking  it  finilhed,  had  retired ;  and  that  even 
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other  articles,  which  had  already  pafTed,  weife  at 
the  fame  time  modified.  The  obfeurity  of  fbme 
of  the  articles  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that 
the  intention  of  their  authors  was  to  acquire  the- 
power  by  this  means  of  giving  their  own  direo 
tion  to  the  confHtiition,  without  an  open  efta- 
blifhment  of  their  principles*  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  fittings  of  the  convention  were  never 
public ;  and  to  keep  it$  debates  fecret,  in  one  of 
its  firft  fittings,  a  refolution  pafled,  that  no  mem- 
ber fhould  hold  any  correfpondence  with  perfens 
out  of  doors,  on  the  obje&s  of  their  difcuffion, 
nor  fhould  take  notes  of  the  debates,  nor  copies 
of  their  refolutions.  ^  This  precaution  was  attri- 
buted to  the  fear  of  the  ruling  party,  that  its 
views  would  be  oppofed  by  the  majority  of  the 
ftates. 

To  this  day  the  journals  of  the  convention 
have  not  been  publifhed ;  and  it  is  only  to  the 
notes  of  fbme  of  its  members,  in  defpite  of  its 
refolutions,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
we  have  of  the  debates  of  that  afTembly. 

I  cannot  finifh  this  article  without  gratifying 
niyfelf  with  thepleafure  of  giving  my  reader  the 
truly  difintereftcd  and  patriotic  fpeech  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  the  debates  on  the  queftion 

of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution  by  the  con- 

-■■»■•••.. 
ventioxu 

«  Sir 
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Sir, 
I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  dd 
not,  at  this  moment,  entirely  approve  of  the  cort- 
flitution  now  offered  to  us ;  but  I  am  not  the 
lefs  ready  to  own  that  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  fare  of 
my  continuing  in  my  prefent  fentimeftts.  In  thfc 
long  career  I  have  alteady  run,  I  have  more  thafl 
once  been  compelled,  by  fubfeqtient  reflection, 
to  abandon  opinions  I  had  openly  maintained, 
and  which  I  thought  well  founded  from  the  deep 
confideration  I  hlad  given  them.  As  I  grow  older, 
I  am  more  and  more  difpofed  to  queftion  my 
own  judgment,  and  to  pay  refpe<ft  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  fome  men,  as  well  as  4bm4 
religious  ie&s,  who  imagine,  that  reafon  is  en- 
tirely on  their  fide,  and  that  their  opponeiiU 
plunge  deeper  into  error,  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from  their  opinions.  Struck  with  thefe 
examples,  which  are  but  too  common,  I  accept 
of  this  confutation,  with  all  its  faults,  even  fup- 
pofing  I  am  not  miftaken  in  my  opinion  of  its 
faults ;  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  general  goven- 
ment  is  neceflary  to  our  fafety,  and  that  no  form 
of  government  that  is  well  adminiftered  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  the  happinefs  of  the  people ; 
and  I  think  there  is  reafon  to'  belidve  that  this 
conftitution  will  be  well  adminiftered  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  it  will  not  end,  as  too 
Vol.  IV.  U  man^j 
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many  other  governments  have  done,  in  defpo- 
tifm,  unlefs  the  American  people  fhall  reach  that 
degree  of  corruption  in  which  at  once,  incapa- 
ble of  being  dire&ed  by  a  free  conftitution,  and 
unworthy  of  its  bleffings,  defpotifm  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  existence.  I  therefore  give  my 
vote  for  this  conftitution,  both  becaufe  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  this  nation  I  cannot 
hope  to  fee  one  more  perfeft,  and  becaufe  I  am 
not  fure  this  is  not  as  perfect  as  any  it  can  have. 
I  make  a  facrifice  of  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
prefted  of  its  defedb  to  the  public  happinefs.  I 
have  never  uttered  my  objections  out  of  this 
houfe ;  here  they  had  their  birth,  and  here  I  wifh 
them  for  ever  to  be  buried.  If  every  one  of  us 
who  have  oppofed  the  conftitution,  when  we  re- 
turn to  our  conftituents,  were  to  unfold  the  mo- 
tives of  our  oppofition,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
partizans  to  our  fide,  perhaps  we  might  prevent 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  conftitution  ;  but 
by  this  we  fhould  only  lofe  the  advantage  which 
the  appearance  of  unanimity  will  give  us  with 
foreign  nations,  and  indeed  with  our  own  people. 
The  general  good  opinion  of  a  nation,  refpedt- 
ing  its  government,  is  as  neceflary  as  the  wifdom 
and  integrity  of  its  adminiftration  to  the  happi- 
nefs of  its  people.  I  truft,  therefore,  both  for 
our  own  fafety,  as  members  of  the  community, 

and 
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and  for  the  fake  of  our  pofterity,  that  we  fhaU 
be  of  one  mind  in.  recommending  this  conftitu- 
tion  wherever  our  influence  reaches,  .and  that 
afterwards  our  whole  thoughts  will  be  bent  to 
its  happy  adminiftration.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
form  the  wifli  that  fuch  of  us  as  ftill  entertain 
obje&ions  to  thip  conftitution  will  follow  my  ex- 
ample, and  doubt-  a  little  of  their  infallibility, 
and  fign  this  conftitutional  aft,  that  no  queftion: 
may  be  left  of  our  unanimity."  .     ...  ■ 

Franklin  had  not  only  foftercd  principles , the 
moft  purely  democratic,  but  had  always  openly, 
declared  for  them.  A  Angle  houfe  of  legifla* 
ture,  and  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
extremely  limited  in  its  power  with  frequent 
elections  of  the  perfons  exercifxng  its  functions, 
formed,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  defirable  confti- 
tution. The  lacrifice  he  made  of  the  opinion  of 
his  whole  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country,'  on  this 
great  occafion,  certainly  deferves  our  moft  pro- 
found admiration ;  and  his  example  is  an  inefti- 
mable  leflbn  to  the  prefent  times.  Who  will 
flatter  himfelf  that  there  is  no  miftake  in  the 
moft  rooted  of  his  opinions  ?  Who  will  not  hefi- 
tate  to  conclude,  that  even  the'  experience  of  paft 
ages  is  infallible  to  prove  the  fitnefs  q{  any  of  the 
old  forms  of  government  for  the  prefent  age  ? 

U2  Will 
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Will  not  the  pwfent  times,  in  like  manner,  be- 
long to  the  experience  of  pofteiity  ?  And  the 
ipunenft  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  fo- 
ciety  by  the  acknowledged  vices  of  governments, 
a  change  in  manners,  the  dete&ion  of  long  pre- 
miHng  errors,  the  recent  difcovery  of  a  variety  of 
truths,  and  the  extenfion  of  knowledge  in  almoft 
a^  its  directions,  do  thefe  make  the  prefent  time 
fo  perfe&ly  fimilar  ta  the  paft,  that  a  reasonable 
man  cannot  hefitate  to  fay,  that  every  proportion 
relative  to  forms  of  government  that  was  once 
true,  continues  ftill  to  be  fo  ?  Is  it  not  Safer  to 
fay  with  Franklin,  that  there  is  no  constitutions 
which,  administered  by  the  government  and 
obeyed  by  the  people  with  mutual  attachment 
to  the  public  welfare,  is  not  capable  of  fecuring 
to  the  people  the  only  true  obje^  of  government  ? 
And  is  it  not  true,  that  attachment  to  the  public 
welfare  is  at  once  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  and 
his  own  individual  intereft  ? — Oh  my  country ! 
may  you  learn  this  indubitable  truth,  in  which 
alone  wilLyou  find  your  Safety  and  happinefs ! 

DEBATES  IN.  THE  CONVJHfTIONS  OF  THE  S£V£RAJi 
STATES,  OJ*  TIfjB  QUESTION  OP  THE  ADOPTION  OS 
T«E  CONSTITUTION. 

The  reference  of  the  constitution  to  the  feveraJ 
State*,  for-tfaeir  adoption  or  rejection,  oecafioned 

ftill 
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ftill  greater  debates  than  thofe  of  the  convehtioti 
at  Philadelphia.  The  feveral  ftates  formed  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  on  that  great  queftion,  A 
majority  of  nine  ftates  were  to  decide  it  irrevoc- 
ably. Each  of  the  parties  now  dire&ed  all  theit 
efforts  to  this  point.  Pamphlets  poured  fr&rti  the 
prefs;  the  papers  were  filled  with  difcuffion; 
"  Public  liberty  is  in  danger  if  the  cohftitutioh  is 
accepted"— fuch  was  the  language  of  the  oppo* 
fition  papers ;  while  the  papers  on  the  other  iidfc 
declared,  that  "  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  could  be  fecured  only  by  its  acceptance/* 
The  two  opiniohs  were  tefpfc Aively  fupported  iiot 
only  by  argument,  but  alio  by  the  exaggeration 
and  other  artifices  of  party. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ftates  went  into  an 
analyfis  of  the  constitution,  in  its  provifions,  itft 
detail,  and  its  conftqiitnces ;  but  nohe  of  them 
in  the  fame  degree  as  Pennfyhraiya,  New  York, 
Maflkchufetts,  and  Virginia.  The  arguments  of 
the  oppofition  in  th6  federal  ftates  were  much 
the  fame.  The  following  were  their  principal 
objections : 

lft.  That  the  convefttibn  was  aflembled  only 
to  rcvife  and  correft  the  articles  of  the  original 
confederation,  aftd  not  to  frattid  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

2d«  That  the  convention,  had  it  been  autho- 

U3  rized 
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rizcd  to  frame  a  new  conftitution,  had  exceeded 
its  powers,  in  declaring  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
conftitution  by  nine  of  the  ftates  fliould  make  it 
law,  and  that  the  acceptation  was  to  be  without 
amendment— -that  this  declaration  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people> 
who  alone  were  to  judge  of  the  form  of  the  con- 
ftitution under  which  they  were  to  live  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  rights  of  the  feveral  ftates,  who, 
being  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be 
united  in  a  political  body  by  any  deliberations 
but  their  own.  ■  / 

3d.  That  the  conftitution  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  the  people 
of  the  feveral  ftates  being,  as  the  conftitution 
ftood,  no  longer  fecure  of  their  own  particular 
confutations,  inafmuch  as  the  laws  of  congrefs 
would  in  future  bind  all  the  fubjeAs  of  the 
union,  and  controul  the  laws  of  the  feveral  legif- 
Jatures.    • 

4th.  That  the  people  of  the  union  were  not 
to  be  adequately  reprefented  in  the  congrefs ; 
becaufe  the  conftitution,  while  it  declared  that 
the  number  of  reprefentatives  fliould  not  exceed 
pne  for  every  thirty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants, 
pjcoyided  that,  till  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  fhe  union  fhould  be  afcertained,  the  reprefen-r 
fcjtiyes  in  congrefs  fhould  not  exceed  fixty-feven — 

whence 
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whence  it  was  £o  be  feared,  that  the  congrels 
itfelf  would  not  hereafter  permit  the  number  of 
its  members  to  be  increafed,  according  to  the 
neceffity  of  the  occafion ;  and  that,  confequentlyy 
queftions  of  the  highefl:  importance  might  be  de- 
cided by  eighteen  voices,  as  thirty-four  members 
prcfent'were  declared  to  be  fufficient  to  pafs  any 
law. 

5th.  That  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  being 
the  only  one  in  which  the  people  were  reprc- 
fented,  ought  to  have  the  exciufive  difpofal  of 
the  public  purfe ;  and  that  the  power  given  to 
the  fenate  of  making  amendments  in  money 
bills,  was  contrary  to  the  interefts  and  fefety  of 
the  people — and  alfo  that  other  power,  of  fixing 
the  falarics  of  officers,  which  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  them,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  presi- 
dent. 

6th.  That  no  executive  council  being  given  fo 
the  prefident,  as  had  been  propofed,  to  confift  of 
two  members  from  the  northern,  two  from  the 
ibuthern,  and  two  from  the  midland  ftates,  the 
confcquencc  would  be,  to  aflbciate  the  fenate  to 
the  executive  power  in  many  of  its  fiin&ions ; 
and  thus  the  Separation  of  powers  acknowledged 
to  be  an  cflcntial  condition  to  every  good  govern- 
ment, was  departed  from — that  the  fenate,  be- 
coming neceflarily  connected  with  the  prefident, 

U4  by 
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by  its  concurrent  nomination  to  places,  would 
be  the  more  ready  to  join  in  improper  appoint- 
ments, becaufe  its  members,  being  eligible  for 
^ny  appointmept,  their  complacence  to  the  pre- 
sident might  be  the  price  of  their  own  advance- 
ment, and  the  public  liberty  thereby  endangered, 
-rrthat  the  interefts  of  the  United  States  was  even 
more  affe&ed  by  the  power  given  to  the  prefi- 
dent,  to  make  treaties  with  the  concurrence  of 
two- thirds  of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

7th.  That  tfye  jurifdi&ion  given  to  the  federal 
courts  would  he  vexatious  to  the  individuals  of 
the  ftveral  dates,  who  would  be  inceflantly  taken 
from  their  homes  to  appear  to  fuits  inftituted  in 
thole  courts,  of  which  the  tribunals  of  the  fever 
ral  ftates  were  the  natural  judges — that  thofe  ju- 
rifdi&ions  would  draw  to  themfelves  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  tribunals  of  the  feveral  ftates — that 
the  want  of  precision  in  the  judgments  of  the 
federal  tribunals,  would  be  a .  fertile  Iburce  of 
new  fuits,  and  afford  new  opportunities  of  enlarg- 
ing their  jurifdi&ion — and,  finally,  that  the  power 
given  to  thefe  tribunals  to  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  thefpirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  fubmitted  the  conftitution  itfelf  to. 
their  difcretion,  by  authorifing  them  to  explain 
it  according  to  their  own  caprice. 

8th. 
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8th,  That  the  prerogative  given  to  the  prefi- 
dent  to  pardon  criminals  fentenced  for  high  trea- 
fon,  endangered  the  public  liberty,  by  enabling 
.him  to  fcreen  thofe  whom  he  himfclf  had  em- 
ployed to  confpire  againft  it. 

Qth.  That  4tbe  power  given  the  congrefs  to 
name  the  times  and  places  in  which  elc&ions  for 
its  members  were  to  be  held  in  the  different  ffcates, 
at  once  attacked  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral 
ftatcs,  and  expofed  the  ele&ors  to  journies  that 
might  draw  them  to  a  greater  diftance  from 
home,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  difcharge  of  the  duty  of  choofing 
members  of  the  legislature. 

10th.  That  the  power  given  to  the  congrefs 
to  impofe  all  kinds  of  taxes,  to  apportion  them 
among  individuals,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  k- 
vied,  was  vexatious~-that  it  might  take  from  the 
feveral  ftatcs  the  refourccs  neceflary  to  their  par- 
ticular expences-— and  that,  increafing  the  expence 
of  the  collection,  it  augmented  the  contribution 
Qf  individuals  without  advantage  to  the  flate ;  an 
inconvenience  that  would  cafily  be  avoided,  if  the 
congrefs,  fatisfied  with  naming  the  fum  to  be 
raifed  by  each  ftate,  fiiould  leave  to  its  legiflature 
the  care  of  its .  collection,  referving  only  the 
powe*  of  levying  the  taxes  on  a  refufal  of  any 

ftate 
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Hate  to  pay  them,  or  in  the  cafe  of  negligence  in 
colle&ing  them. 

1 1th.  That  a  fimple  majority  of  voices  in  the 
congrefs  being  fufficient  for  all  laws  relative  to 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  fouthern  ftates, 
having  a  fiirplus  of  produce  of  a  valuable  nature, 
but  being  without  fhipping  for  its  exportation, 
would  be  fubje&  to  the  monopoly  of  the  northern 
ftates,  who  had  not  an  equal  quantity  of  furplus 
of  produce,  and  abounded  in  (hipping ;  an  evil 
that  wrould  be  remedied,  by  requiring  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  voices  for  laws  of  that  nature. 

(It  will  be  readily  enough  underftood,  that  this 
objection  was  made  only  by  the  fouthern  ftates.) 
12th.    That  the  trial  of  impeachments  being 
.  committed  folely  to  the  fenatc,  connected  in  in- 
tereft  with  the  executive  power  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  itfclf,  would  neither  fecure  the  acquittal  of 
the  innocent,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the  guilty. 
13th.  That  the  prerogative  given  the  prefident 
to  confer  appointments  in  his  power  on  members 
of  the  two  houfes  of  legiflature,  was  a  means  of 
corruption,  and  an  enemy  to  freedom  of  debate. 

14th.  That  the  funftion  of  prefident  being  ca- 
pable of  being  indefinitely  continued  in  the  fame 
hands,  might  give  an  ambitious  and  politic -man 
an  influence  dangerous  to  the  congrefs,  to  indivi- 
duals, 
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duals,  and  even  the  conftitution  itfclf,  which 
through  that  defeft  might  ceafe  to  become  re- 
publican. 

15th.  That  the  public  liberty  was  endangered 
by  the  power  given  to  congrefs  to  maintain  a 
ftanding  army  in  times  of  peace. 

1 6th.  That  the  public  liberty  was  endangered 
alfo,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  infringed,  by 
the  want  of  juries  in  civil  matters  before  the  fe- 
deral tribunals. 

17th.  That  the  invariable  and  indifpeniablc 
ufe  of  juries  in  criminal  matters,  was  not  declared 
with  fufficicnt  precifion. 

1 8th.  Finally,  that  nothitig  in  the  conftitution 
guaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  nor  liberty 
of  confcience — and  that  no  aflurance  was  left  to 
the  feveral  ftates,  that  the  congrefs  would  not 
fiicceffively  afTume  the  feveral  powers  of  which 
the  conftitution  did  not  at  prefent  demand  the 
facrifice,  and  which  were  at  once  their  right  as 
independent  ftates,  and  the  only  fafeguard  of 
their  independence. 

Many  of  thefe  obje&ions  were  by  no  means 
forcible;  and  the  appreheniions  they  expreflfed 
were  exaggerated,  as  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn 
by  the  event.  But  if  fome  of  thefe  are  to  be  af- 
cribcd  to  a  fpirit  of  party,  and  to  the  defire  of  the 
feveral  ftates  to  make  as  little  facrifice  as  poffiblc: 

of 
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of  their  own  authority  and  powers  to  the  general 
government,  it  is  not  the  lefi  true,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  oppofition  to  the  new  confu- 
tation had  its  fource  in  the  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
at  that  time  animated  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  ftrugglc  for  the  acquisition  of  liberty 
being  then  recent ;  and  in  that  fear  of  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  to  which  it  was  thought  there 
was  a  tendency  in  the  new  conftitution— -in  the 
republican  temper  which  was  then  common  to  sill 
the  United  States— and,  finally  in  the  ftrong  mif- 
truft,  which  was  the  natural  conference  of  thefe 
circumftances. 

•  It  is  indeed  certain  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  averfc 
to  the  adoption  of  the  c6nftitution ;  and  that  it 
had  not  a  majority  in  the  feveral  conventions,  but 
from  a  general  convi&ion  among  its  opponents  of 
the  inefficacy  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
the  neceflity  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  fe- 
deral government  ;  and  fipm  the  fear  they  had  of 
prolonging  the  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
at  that  time  plunged,  and  of  renderings  that  anar- 
chy more  incorrigible  by  the  delay  that  muft  be 
occasioned  by  the  convoking  a  new  aflembly  to 
frame  another  confutation* 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  powerful  motives  were 
fbengthened,  in  many  of  the  adherents  of  the. 

cpnftitfition, 
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Conftitution,  by  individual  interefts,  ambitious 
views,  and,  above  all,  by  the  proipeft  of  lucrative 
(peculations  in  the  public  funds  and  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  public  lands,  which  were  ftated  to  be 
the  inevitable  refult  of  the  new  government. 

The  fupport  whickwas  givent  to  the  eonftitu- 
tion  was  nbt,  however,  the  fame  in  all  of  the 
conventions.  In  the  ftatea  of  Delaware,  New 
Jerfey,  and  Georgia,  its  acceptance  was  unani- 
mous. In  Qmnc&icut,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  minority  voted  againft  it ;  but  it  pafled 
without  any  amendment.  In  Pennfy Ivaaia,  vthtto 
the  oppoiition  was  the  ftrongeft,  the  minority 
withdrew,  and  entered  &  proteft,  accompanied 
with  the  motives  of  their  objeftiori  to  the  coa- 
ftitutioiu  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Maflachufctts,  accepted  the  conftitutkm>  by 

* 

a  very  fmall  majority,  and  joined  to  their  accept- 
ance the  proportion  of  feveral  amendment, 
which  they  represented,  as  indifpenfablc  to  the 
public  liberty  and  fafety ;  and  declared,  that  their 
rcfolution  not  to  obftrud:  the  a&ion  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  hope  that  a  new  congrefs 
would  yield  to  their  reprefentations  and  demands, 
were  the  only  motives  on  which  they  accepted 
the  conftitution.  New  York  was  on  the  eve 
of  rejecting  the  conftitution,  when  intelligence 
*  arriving  that  it  was  accepted  by  nine  of  the  ftates, 
"  /  '  and 
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atid  proving  the  futility  of  further  opposition,  it 
was  accepted  by  that  ftate.  New  Hampfhire 
Separated,  without  coming  t6  arefolution;  and 
having  afterwards  aflembled,  gave  its  aSTent,  ac- 
companied with  proportions  for  amendments- 
North  Carolina  proposed  amendments,  and  made 
them  the  conditions  of  its  acceptance ;  but  fpme 
time  afterwards  accepted  the  conftitution  with- 
out referve. 

Rhode-island,  inftead  of  calling  a  convention, 
referred  the  conftitution  to  the  aflemblies  of  the 
towns ;  by  whom  it  was  reje&ed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Newport,  Providence,  and  fome  others, 
who  declared  themfelves  incompetent  to  enter 
into  the  difcuflion,  and  propofed  the  convoking 
of  a  convention  for  the  purpofe ;  which,  being 
afterwards  called,  accepted  the  conftitution. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  periods  when 
the  fevcral  ftates  accepted  the  conftitution,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  pafled  in  the  fcveral  con- 
ventions. 


r 


States. 
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Delaware      -     - 
Pcnnfylvania 
New  Jerfey  -     - 
Georgia 
Connecticut 
Maflachufetts    - 
Maryland     -      - 
South  Carolina  - 
New  Hampfhire 
Virginia-      -      - 
New  York  -     - 
North  Carolina - 
Rhotic-Ifland     - 

e 
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5           5 
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The  fcvcral  amendments  proposed  by  fome  of 

the   conventions,    without    being   precifely   the 

feme,  related  to  the  fame  obje&s.    The  congrefs, 

in  its  fkft  fittings  after  the  acceptance  of  the 

conilitutiotii 
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conftitution,  took  them  into  consideration ;  and 
from  their  purport,  drew  up  twelve  new  articles, 
as  a  fupplement  to  the  conftitution,  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  conftitution,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  fcveral  ftates, 
for  their  ratification,  in  the  following  terms. 

* 

Articles  propofed  to  be  added  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  States  for  Ratification. 

"  In  Congrefs,  4th  March,  1780- 
"  The  conventions  of  certain  of  the  ftates  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  conftitu- 
tion, exprefTed  a  defire  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
conftru&ion  or  abufe  of  its  pofwers,  that  further 
declaratory  and  reftri&ive  claufes  fhcrald  be  added : 
and,  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  government  will  beft  enfure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  inftitution,  it  was 

"  Refolved  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reipre- 
fentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congrefs  afTembled,  two-thirds  of  both  houfes 
concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  propofed 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates,  as  amend- 
ments to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States ; 
all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  faid  legiflatures,  to  be  valid  to  all" 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the  faid  confti- 
tution. 

"Art. 
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u  Art.  lft.  After  the  firft  .enumeration  re- 
quired  by  the  firft  article  of  theeonftitution,  there 
ihall  be  one  reprcfentative  for  every,  thirty  thbii** 
fand,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives  ihall 
amount  to  one  hundred;  afte*  which  the  pro- 
portion Ihall  be  fb  regulated  by  congrefs,  thai; 
there  ihall  be  not  lefsthan  one  hundred  reprefen- 
tatives, nor  more  than  one  reprcfentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  re* 
preventatives  (hall  amount  to  two  hundred ;  after 
which  the  proportion  ihall  be  lb  regulated  by 
congrefs,  that  there  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  two 
hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  more  than  one  re- 
prcfentative for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

44  Art.  2d.  No  law  varying  the  compenfatioa 
for  the  ferviccs  of  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives 
fhall  take  effe<$,  until  an  ele&ion  of  reprefenta- 
tives ihall  have  intervened*       .     - 

44  Art.  3d,  Congrefs  (hall  make  no  law  refpedt- 
ing  an  eftabli(hment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  fpcech  or  of  the  prefs ;  or  the  right  of 
people  peaceably  to  affemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

44  Art.  4th.     A  well  regulated   militia  being 

ncceflary  to  the  iecurity  of  a  free  ftate,  the  Tight 

of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  (hall  Hot  be 

infringed* 

:3fiOT-.IV.  X  "  Art. 
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•  u  Art.  5  th.  No  foldier  (hall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  ifc  any  houfc  without  the  conftnt 
of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
lier to  be  prfcfcribed  by  law. 

-  "Art.  6thr  The  right  of  the  people  to  rbc; 
fecure  in  their  perfons,  houfes,  papers,  and  ef- 
fefis?  againft  unreafbnablc  fearches  and  feizures, 
fhaft  not  be- violated ;  and  no  warrants  fhaU  ifiue, 
but  upon  probable  caufe,  Supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  defcribing  the  place 
tobe  fearched,  and  the  perfon  or  things  to  be 
fcized. 

•  "  Art.  7th.  No  perfon  fhall  be  held  to  anfwer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwife  infamous  crime,  urilefs 
on-ia  prefentment  or  indi&ment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cafes  arifing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces* 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  a&ual  fervice,  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  fhall  be  tried  twice 
for  the  fame  offence ;  nor  fhall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnefs  againft  himfelf ; 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  procefs  of  law ;  nor  fhall  private  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  ufe,  without  juft  com- 
penfation. 

v  ".Art.:8th.  In  all  criminal  profecutions,  the  ac- 
cufbd  fhall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  fpeedy  and  public 
trial,  byian  impartial  jury  of  the  ftate  and  diftrift 
wherein  the  crime  fhall  have  been  committed, 
.V.r.   •  . .  ,   which 
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which  diftrift  fhall  have  been  previoufly  afcer- 
tained  by  law ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  caufe  of  the  iacJCufation ;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnefles  againft  him ;  to  have  com- 
pulfory  ptocefs  for  obtaining  witnefles  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  to  have  the  affiftance  of  counfel  for 
his  defence. 

"  Art.  Qthfc  In  luits  at  Common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controverfy  fhall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, the  right  of  tri^  by  jury  flid.ll  be  preferved; 
and  no  fa&  tried  by  a  jury  fhall  be  otherwife  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  comrtion  law. 

"  Art.  loth*  Exccflive  bail  fhaU  not  be  re- 
quired,  nor  exceffive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  and 
unufual  punifhments  inflicted. 

"Art.  nth.  The  enumeration  in  the  con- 
flitution  of  certain  rights,  fliall  not  be  conftrued 
to  deny  or  difpamge  others  retained  by  the 
pepplew 

"  Art.  12th.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  conftitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  ftates,  are  referved  to  the  ftates  re- 
fpe&ively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  twelve  articles  did  not 
receive  the  ratification  required  by  law.  The 
other  ten  being  ratified,  make  gart  of  the  confti- 
tution* 

X2  QEfcSEWJL 
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GENERAL  OJ5SERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ,  .     ■    . 

It  is  not  ray  deiign  here  to  enter  into  a  minute 
examination*  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  United  States*  The  information  I  have  ga- 
thered as  to  the  fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  tem- 
per of  parties,  -at  the  period  of  its  adbption,  in- 
duces me  to  believe  that  it  is-  the  bcft  which 
cefcild  at  that  ttrrte  be  carried'  into  execution.  I 
lhall  confine  myfetf  to  fptak  pf  its  principal  and 
inherent  defe& ;  which  I  regard  as  an  obftacle  to 
the  public  welfare  in-  any  <sonftitution  where  it 
,isfotand.  I  confefs  thefe  is  fomc  degree  of  bold- 
hefs  in  fpeaking  thus*  freely  on  this  topic ;  {qr 
what  I  confider  to  be  a^fohdaiiientat  defeft  irt 
the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  is  viewed  by 
almoft  every  American  as  its  moft  valuable  qua- 
lity. I  am  alluding  to  the;  federal  form  of  the 
government.  I  admit  the  conception  to  be  of  a 
fiiblime  nature,  Aftd  calculated  to  delight  in 
theory.  Sovereign  ftatcs  cedingvto  a  general  go* 
vernment  part  >  of  their  authority,  for  the  publitt 
benefit,  prefents,  in  a  more  fafcinatiftg  way  than 
erdinary,  the -image  of  men  united  in  fociety, 
making  a  facrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  rights  and 
liberties- for  the  ffeQUrc  enjoyment  of  the  t&fkf  and 
for  the  general  profperity ;  but  experience  ^tfill 

fliew 
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fhi^r  -  this  fcheine,  pleafing  as  it  is  to  the  imagi- 
nation^ iflufbry;  ahtl  incapable  of -execution.  The 
propenfities  of  governments  have'  a^power,  of  a 
nature  and  extent'  very  different  froth  that  of  in- 
dividuals ;  theirappatent  motives  are  much  moi£ 
platifible ;  and  the  fitppreffion  of  them  hy  fbrceis 
much  lefs  prompt,  aric!  lefs  cafy  in  the  executioh, 
than  thatoT  thepaflions  of  individuals — mean^ 
while  they  inherently  oppofe  themfelves*to  the 
advantages  that  fortn  the  object  of  the  compact, 
which  is  the  general!  welfare  of  the  union.  With- 
out purfuing  the  difcuffiori  of  the  principles  and 
refults  of  a  federal  goternment,  I  wiH  give  two 
ftriking  examples  of  its  fcrious  evils  in  the  United 
States.  *  "O  j1 

In  1 787,  the  old  congrefs,  defifing  to  fettle  the 
claims  of  the  different  ftates  upop  the  general 
government,  pafled  a  law,  on  the  7th  of  May; 
providing,  that  five  commiflioners  flhould  be  feftt 
fticceflively  into  all  the  ftates,  to  receive  the  ac^ 
counts  of  each,  forfums  expended  by  them  during 
the  war,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Union,  in  virtue 
of  orders  of  congrefs,  or  without  fuch  orders, 
where  proofs  of  the  expenditure  {o  applied  could 
be  given.  The  commiflioners  were  to  examine 
the  fcveral  claims ;  to  ftrike  the  balance  of  each ; 
returns  of  which  balances  they  were  to  make  to 

X  3  the 
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the  treafurer  of  the  Union,  accompanied  with  the 
Several  documents,  for  whicl}  tfvey  were  to  give 
acknowledgments  to  tt*e  itat$s  to  which  they  rer 
ipe&ively  belonged ;  and  alfo  with  tjieir  remarks 
on  the  nature  ai)d  validjty  of  fuch  documents ; 
2nd  the  fcw  enjoined  the  different  ffotes  to  fur-r 
niih  iuch  documents  and  titles  to  the  commif? 
fioners  within  the  fpaee  of  fix  months,  to  be  by 
them  tranfmitted  to  the  tre^fury  in  the  current 
year.  It  further  provided,  th^t,  \vhen  the  above 
returns  fhould  be  made,  the  congrefs  fhould  name 
three  other  commiflionprs  to  examine  $11  ac-r 
pounts  and  documents,  and  finally  to  ftriJke  ba- 
lances of  the  fpyeral  claims ;  afting  on  the  opi-r 
nion  of  the  firft  commifiioners  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  documents,  where  fuch  were  produced, 
and  on  thp  principles  of  equity,  where  claims 
were  made  fpr  pxpences  in  the  war  not  previously 
authorifed  by  orders  of  congrefs.  This  law  de- 
clared the  decifipns  of  the  majority  of  the  three 
commifiioners  to  be  conclufive,  and  not  fubjeft 
to  appeal ;  and  it  finally  enjoined  the  commifT 
foners  to  complect  the  decifion  of  all  fuch  claims 
within  eight  months-  At  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  thefc  claims  ftili  remained  unfettled,  the 
public  rpind  being  occupied  by  the  prefentation 
ijnd  adoption  of  the  new  conftitution.    A  law  was 

therefore 
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therefore  patted  in  the  new  congrcfs,  on  the  ift 
of  Auguft,  1 790,  aiithorifing  the  prefident  of  tha 
United  States  to  appoint  three  new  commif- 
fioners,  with  the  fame  powers  as  were  delegated 
to  the  former  ;  who  were,  on  an  examination  of 

* 

the  claims  and  titles  on  the  one  hdrid,  and  of  the 
returns  of  the  treafury  of  films  advanced  by  the 
Union  to  the  feveral  ftates  on  the  other  hand,  to 

r    *  •  ■ 

ftrike  the  fev6ral  balances;  and  to  make  fjich 
ftates  creditors  of  the  Union  as  ftiould  have,  ex- 
pended  more  than  their  receipts  from  the  trea- 
fury, and  fiich  ftates  debtors  to  the  Union,  as 
fhould  not  have  expended  the~fums  advanced  to 
them  by  the  Union.  This  law  fixed  the  lit  of 
July,  1/93,  for  the  lateft  period  for  the  returns 
of  fuch  balances  to  be  made.  By  a  law  paffed  on 
the  laft  day  of  February,  1 792,  the  time  for  re- 
turning fuch  balances  was  extended  to  the  ,lft 
of  July,  1793. 

The  law  which  thus  authorifed  the  prefident 
to  appoint  three  commiffioners  for  this  impor- 
tant fervice,  paffed  almoft  unanimously ;  and  Mr. 
Wafhington,  the  prefident,  made  choice  of  men 
of  acknowledged  integrity  and  information  ;-^— 
thefc  were,  William  Irwjne,  John  Kean, 
and  Woodbury  Langdon,  whofe  appointment 
gave  univerfal  fatisfa<ftion  in  the  ftates.  Thefe 
conjimiflioners  finiflied  their  labour  within  the 

X  4  tvecw*. 
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time  prefcribed ;  and  the  following  is  a  tabic  of 
the  returns  .they  made  of  their  decifion. 


4  J 


States,  Creditors  of  the  Union. 

> 

Sums. 

0                         j 

New  Hampfhire 

- 

75,015  Dollars. 

Maflachufetts 

»    •                                       ■ 

•  • 

1*248,801 

jthode-Ifland,     ._-■ 

,280,611 

,  Conne #if  ut 

619,121 

:  New  Jerfey 

• 

•     49,030 

South  Carolina 

»                               •         *  ■ 

- 

1,205,978 

Georgia       .    - 

* 

19,888 

States,  Debtors  to  the  Union 

9 

New  York  ■';•■•-■' 

*•  •    ■ 

2,072,846 

Pennfylvania 

» 

76,709 

/Delaware        - 

< 

612,428 

Maryland  >     - 

-     ■ 

161,640 

Virginia 

'-           ' 

,100,879 

North  Carolina 

• 

501,882 

:.ilt  was  not  .till  towards  the  cloft  of  1 700,  that 
the  queftion  was  agitated  in  congrefs,  of  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  treafury  of  the  Union 
the  fiims  due  from  the  ftates  that  were  debtors  to 
it,  which  fums  were  deftined  to  difcharge  the 
debts  due  from  the  Union  to  the  other  ftates ; 
ami  then  it  was  foon  demonftrated,  by  the  turn 
the  debates  took  in  the  queftion,  that  the  ftates, 
debtors  to  the  Union,  had  no  intention  ^f  dis- 
charging 
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charging  their  obligations,  notwithftanding  the  r 
diftrcfs  of  the  treafury  of  the  Union,  and  the 
flourifhirig  condition  of  the  finances  of  moft  of 
thofe  ftates,  efpecially  that  of  New  York.    A  re- 
gard to  the  particular  interefls  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
and  a  jealoufy  of  each  other,  ■  were  univerfklly 
manifefted.    The  debated  abounded  with  fbphi£> 
try,  and  ill  faith  to  the  public.     An  attention  to 
the  concerns  and  interefts  of  the  Union  Tfras  tio 
where  to  be  found  in  them;     Although  many 
fittings  were  given  to  the  difcuffion/no  resolution 
pafled  on  the  fobjedt;  and  no  other  refill  t  was 
apparent,  than  that  the  ftates,  debtors  to  the 
Union,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  would  never 
difcharge  the  debt,  and  that  the  Union  was  des- 
titute of  means  to  enforce  payment — for  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  payment  by  arms,- was  to 
provoke  a  civil  war,  and  haften  the  difToludctn  of 
die  Union.   The  lofs  to  the  treafury  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  three  millions  feven  hundred  and 
feventeen  thoufand  five  hundred  arid  eighty-four 
dollars ;  or  rather  three  millions  nine  hundred 
and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars,  including  the  intereft.  :  The  welfare  of 
the  Union  was  made  a-  ready  facrifice  to  the  ra- 
pacity and  injuftice  of  individuals,  who  oppofed 
the  execution  of  a  law  againft  which  they  had 
Solemnly  engaged  to  make  no  appeal.     The  ob- 
ject 
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yc&  of  the  federal  government  was  in  this  inftancc 
entirely  defeated. 

The  other  inftancc  I  have  to  give  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  federal  fyftem, .  is  relative  to 
the  fortifying  of  the  harbours  of  the  ftates.  The 
conftitution,  in  the  firft  article,  and  the  eighth 
ieflion, .  provides,  that  the  Union  "  fhall  cxercife 
exchifive  legiflative  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the 
fevcrai  ftates,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
srfenals,.  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings ;"  and  by  a  law  pafled  in  December  }  794, 
whofe  obje&  was  to  provide  for  expences  incurred 
in  the  fortification  of  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  declared,  "  that  the  pre-p 
fident  ihall  receive  from  the  legiflatures  of  the 
different  ftates  the  ceflion  of  the  lands  neceflary 
to  fuch  fortifications,  or  fhall  purchafe  them,  if 
they  are  not  the  property  of  the  ftates/*  The 
greater  part  of  the  ftates  refufed  to  cede  the  lands 
wanted  for  this  purpofe,  or  to  authorife  the  prefi- 
dent  to  acquire  them  by  purchafe,  in  the  cafe  of 
their  being  the  property  of  individuals-  They 
demanded  fums  of  the  Union,  in  aid  of  the  fums 
they  confented  to  expend  from  their  own  trea- 
furies,  in  fortifications  to  be  raifed  on  their  own 
lands ;  but  the  afliftance  they  gave  the  law  went 
no  further.    The  confequepce  vya?,  that  the  fort 

tifications 
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tlfications  were  conftru&ed  on  the  plans,  and 
according  to  the  notiops  of  individuals,  the  fevc- 
ral  ftates  in  which  they  were  ere&ed  attending 
jonly  to  tfyeu:  own  advantage  ;„that  they  were  built 
on  fordid  principles,  and  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner,  the  resources  of  the  feveral  ftates  not  ap- 
pearing competent  to  conftruft  them  either  in 
the  extent  or  with  the  iblidity  the  obje<3t  re* 
quired ;  that  they  are  raifed  in  places  where  the 
cxpepce  of  the  ere  Aion  would  be  left,  rather  thaxj. 
\n  fuch  places  as  >voyU)  bed  cover  the  towns, 
and  add  to  the  general  defence  of  the  country* 
In  the  Jaft  fittipg  of  the  late  cqngrefs,  in  Febru- 
ary 1707?  very  extraordinary  debates  were  held  on 
.this  fubjeft ;  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deputies  of  MafTachufctts,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina,  that  thofe  three  power- 
ful ftates,  pofleffing  the  moft  important  ports  of 
the  country,  were  refolved  not  to  cede  to  the 
Union  the  lands  neceflary  for  the  ereftion  of  for- 
tifications foj:  the  fafcty  of  thofe  ports.  In  the 
difcuffion,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  reproached,  by  the  deputies  of  Pennfylvania 
and  Rhodc-lfland,  (which  ftates  had  ceded  to  the 
Union  the  lands  demanded  of  them),  with  being 
lefs  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  ftates  whfl 
paid  obedience  to  the  law,  than  that  of  the  ftates 
rcfufmg  to  make  any  ceffion  of  their  lands, , .  And 

the 
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the  deputies  of  thfc  refra&ory  ftates  \iftsd  the  ar- 
gument  of  the  ncglc<$  of  the  government  to  ward 
the  ftates*  of  Pennfyivania  ahd  Moflfc  Iflatid/  as 
an  excufe,  and  eVbti  k  fiibjeft  of '  jjraHe  •  to  their 
own  'ftates,  for  havkig  TiSfiifed  to  cede  their  lands 
to  the  general  jrovemrherrt.  Whatercr  might  Be 
the  degree  of  juftice  with  which' theft  reproaches 
were-  caft  upon  the"  govferbment  of  the  Union, 
they  were  only  ufed  afs  a  pretext  for  the  rcfufcl 
of  the  refractory  ftates  to  cede  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, the  real  motive  being  the  jealou/y  conftahtiy 
txrfting  between  the  feveral  foverdgn  ftates  of 
the  Union  and  the  general  government— a  jea- 
loufy  natural  enough  td  man,  but  more  particu- 
larly prevailing  among  true  republicans;  ina£ 
much  as  the  general  government,  having  citadels 
and  troops  in  the  midft  of  the  fcvcral  ftates,  and 
in  the  moft  important  pofts,  might  be  the  more 
readily  tempted  to  abridge  or  deftroy  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  reftik  of  this  ftate  of  things  is,  that  the 
moft  important  points  along  the  coafts  of  the 
United' States  are  not  fortified,  or  are  in  a  worfe 
ftate — for  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  in- 
complete and  Infufficient  works,  and  which  avail 
nothing  to  the  fafety  of  the  places  they  afFed:  to 
cover,  is  a  fatal  error ;  befides,  in  an  cxtenfive 
country  fortifications  moft  completely  made,  and 

placed 
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placed  with  the  greateft  judgment  for  particular 
obje&s,  contribute  noticing  to  the  general  de- 
fence, if  they  are  not  conncfted  with  a  fyftcm, 
which,  having  the  general  defence  for  its  objeft, 
expends  frequently,  with  the  greateft  utility,  the 
largeft  fums  on  pofts  that  may  be  unimportant 
to  the  local  intercfts  of  the* place,  but  art,  tiot- 
withftanding  the  keys  of  the  country.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  iay,  that  the  ooafta  of  the  United 
States,  are  defencelcfs-;  :»od'that  the  fineft  and 
richeft  ports  of:  the  Union  are  not  fecure  even 
againil  a  mup  de  main.  .  And  this  great  evil  is 
entirely  occafioned  by  the  refiifal  of  lbme  of  the 
ftates  to  c^de  the  lands  :hcceffaty  to  a  plan  of 
general  defence.' 

By  thefetwo  examples,  wc  Ice — that  the  de- 
rangement of  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  defencelefs  condition  of  their  coafts,  arc 
the  rcfult  of  the  federal  fyftem — a  refult,  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  end  of  the  Union,  but  one  that  is  the 
neceiTary  coniequence  of  a  fyftem,  which  places 
the  intercfts  and  paffions  of  the  fevtrai  ftates  in 
opposition:  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  and  is 
deftru&ive  of  the  tminimityi  without  which.no 
government;:  :however  excellent  in  its  form,  can* 
afford  its  fubjecfb  the  proteftion  and  other  advan- 
tages for  which  it  is  inftitutod;  "And  if  thefc  in- 
conveniences are.alrcady  felt  ii^the  United  States, 
^  where 
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where  population  is  So  difproportiorted  to  ttie  tet* 
tent  of  country,  what  will  they  riot  be  with  a. 
great  population,  and  a  titac  far  removed  fro* 
the  origin  of  the  Union  ? 

STATE  OF  PARTIES  FRdWt  TtfE  ADOPTION  Ofr  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  opponents  of  the  constitution,  both  ill 
congreSs  and  out  of  doors,  Submitted,  on  its  be-* 
ing  adopted  by  the  feveral  States,  to  its  authority ; 
but  they  neverthelefs  formed  a  party  in  opp&Sition 
to  the  new  government.  The  constitution,  al- 
though  called  a  plan  of  confolidatlon  by  its  op- 
ponents, becaufe  its  obje&  was  to  make  one  body 
of  the  different  States,  by  diminifhing  in  too  great 
a  degree,  according  to  their  opinion,  their  respec- 
tive Sovereignties,  was  in  truth  a  federal  constitu- 
tion. It  had,  indeed,  the  title,  and  all  the  pro- 
perties of  fuch  a  constitution.  But  although  its 
opponents  contended  for  no  other  purpoSe  but 
to  eStablifh  a  constitution  more  completely  federal 
in  its  nature,  they  were  by  the  other  party  named 
anti-federaUfts~-?L  name  that  by  no  means  belong- 
ed to  them;  but  which,  at  that,  time,  being  the 
ffloft  odious  that  could  be  given  them,  it  was 
natural  their  adversaries  Should  Stigmatize  them 
with  it.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  <  called 
theraSelves  federalift$^  a  title  aSTumed  to  .give 

*  them 
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them  popularity.  Thus  the  two  parties,  without 
having  changed  opinions,  obje&s,  or  policy,  had 
fuddenly  changed  names ;  and  each  continued  to 
be  diftinguiflied  by  that  which  its  adverfary  was 
known  a  year  before. 

,  The  anti-federalijls  (for  we  will  ufe  the  deno- 
minations of  the  parties  as  they  are  applied)  had 
long  reproached  the  other  party  with  a  fubmiffion 
to  Engitfh  influchec.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fe- 
deraliftsy  in  the  early  times  of  the  new  confuta- 
tion, had  betrayed  any  other  lymptoms  of  this 
influence,  than  the  attachment  of  many  mer- 
chants belonging  to  that  party  to  the  Englifh 
commerce ;  an  attachment  that  their  commercial 
intercfts  readily  accounted  for.  Afterwards  the 
fenate,  in  which  the  federal j/is  were  very  numer- 
ous, agitated  a  defign  of  giving  the  titles  of  his 
illuftrtous  highnefs  to  the  prefident  of  the  United. 
States ;  of  right  honourable  to  the  members  of  the 
fenate  ;  and  honourable  to  the  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives ;  but  the  fenate  itfelf  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject, the  public  opinion  being  evidently  averfe  to 
it,  and  the  houle  of  reprefentatives  difpofed  to 
throw  it  out. 

About  this  time  was  difcufled  the  fyftem  of 
finance,  which  now  exifts,  and  which  was  vehe- 
mently combated  by  the  opposition.  This  debate 
appears  indeed  the  only  one  which  openly  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  the  views  of  the  two  parties,  till  the  period 
of  the  French .  revolution. 

Some  inconiiderable  tumults  that  happened  in 
feveral  of  the  dates,  oh  the  fiibje A  of  the  excifey 
were  not  perhaps  regarded  with  fo  unfavourable 
an  eye  by  the  ant't-federaTtfts,  as  the  other  party ; 
becaufe  the  former  faw  in  them  nothing  more 
than  the  confequences ,  they  had  foretold  of  :an 
unpopular  mode  of  taxation,  which  indeed  had 
been  once  rejected  by  the  congrefs,  and  was  not 
finally  adopted  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  In  a 
fucceeding  feffion. 

But.  if  the  two  parties  were  marked  by  the  dif- 
pofitions  in  which  they  feverally  viewed  thefc  tu- 
mults, it  was  but  flightly ;  for  no  partizan  of  the 
anti-federalifts  gave  his  countenance  to  the  dif- 
ebedience  of  the  law,,  and  many  of  the  party  aided, 
in  their  feveral  functions,  to  reftore  order.  Thefe 
events,  therefore,  cannot  ftri&ly  be  considered  aa 
a  fhock  of  the  parties. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
or  rather  at  the  fecond  epoch  of  that  revolution^ 
thtit  the  two  parties  openly  declared  their  re- 
fpe&ive  views.  The  federali/ls,  whofe  obje&s 
were  to  flrengthen  the  government  of  the  Union, 
to  encreafe  the  influence  of  the  executive  power, 
and  to  carry  the  conftitution  as  far  as  poffible 
toward  monarchy,  naturally  beheld  in  the  Englilh 
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government  a  barrier  againft  the  fyftem  of  French 
republicanifm.  The  anti-federaltfts  as  naturally 
turned  to  the  fyfteni  eftablifhed  by  the  fecond 
revolution  in  France,  for  aid  in  the  plan  they  pro- 
jected, of  giving  a  purely  republican  direction  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  ftates.  From  that  period, 
the  attachment  of  the  parties  to  their  feveral  opi- 
nions, their  defire  of  accompiifhing  their  refpe&ive 
views ;  in  a  word,  the  intention  of  one  to  give  a 
monarchical tendency,  and  of  the  other  a  democratic 
tendency  to  the  American  government,  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  being — the  one  Englifh,  and 
the  other  French  parties,  in  the  country. 

The  party,  whofe  defign  it  was  to  detach  the 
United  States  from  France,  and  connedl  them 
ftri&ly  with  England,  received,  no  doubt,  a  great 
acceffion  of  ftrcngth  from  the  horrible  crimes 
which  the  men  in  power  in  France  feemed  for 
two  years  to  have  made  the  habitual  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  unhappy  country ;  from  their  avowed 
fyftem  of  a  general  diforganization  of  other  go- 
vernments ;  from  the  open  attempts  of  M.  Genet, 
the  French  minifter  in  America,  to  force  the  ftates 
from  their  neutrality,  which  it  was  their  intereft 
as  well  as  their  right  to  maintain ;  and,  ixx  a  word, 
from  the  intrigues  of  that  imprudent  minifter  to 
fpread  the  principles  of  jacobinifm  through  the 
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dates,  which  at  once  were  inimical  to  the  intercfts 
of  France,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations. 
An  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  of  the  governing 
party  in  France,  and  difguft  with  the  conduft  of 
its  agents  in  America,  were  mutually  felt  by  both 
the  parties  of  the  United  States.  The  anti-fede- 
raliftsy  however,  continued  to  regard  the  difbrders 
they  lamented  as  temporary;  wrhile  the  other 
party  imagined  they  faw,  or  affefted  to  fee,  in 
the  evils  that  affli&ed  France,  fomething  that 
was  permanent,  or  at  leaft  likely  to  be  of  fome 
duration.  At  this  period  was  formed  a  confc* 
deracy  of  the  kings  of  Europe  againft  France ; 
and  it  was  natural  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  fuppofe  the  confederacy  could 
not  fail  to  be  fuccefsful  againft  an  anarchy,  ftained 
at  home  with  crimes  and  blood,  affailed  by  the 
choiceft  troops  of  Europe,  and  having  nothing 
in  appearance  to  oppofe  to  this  force  but  new 
troops  without  experienced  generals,  and  a  trea- 
fury  without  any  other  currency  than  a  difcre- 
dited  paper.  At  the  fame  period  England  har- 
raffed  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by 
taking  their  veffels,  and  preffing  their  failors,  and 
even  menaced  them  with  a  diredt  war.  Thus 
the  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  war  againft  an 
enemy  already  powerful,  and  who  feemed  to  be 

increafing 
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inc*cafing  in  power,  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the 
United  States ;  while  their  former  ally,  to  whom 
in  other  circumftances  they  would  have  looked 
for  aid,  feemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  prey 
to  that  enemy.  And  if  the  fears  of  the  American 
government  were  exaggerated,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  that  its  fyftem  of  policy  threw  it  into  the 
arms  of  the  ftrongeft  party. 

Although  the  anti-federalijls  neither  approved 
of  the  disorganizing  fyftem  of  France,  nor  the 
pra&ices  of  her  minifter  in  America,  they  did  not 
apprehend   any  danger  from   an   alliance    with 
France  to  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  ftates, 
which  they  deemed  to  be  incapable  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  anarchifts.     The  evils  that  af- 
flicted France  appeared  to  them  temporary ;  and 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  they  had  no  doubt,   would 
enable  her  to  repel  all  her  enemies.     They  were 
even  more  attached  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
when  they  faw  England  fo'  lofty  in  her  preten- 
tions.    Their  policy  was,  to  preferve  the  abfblute 
neutrality  of  the  ftates,  and  to  avoid  a  war  with 
England  by  every  means  that  did  not  humble 
the  ftates  before  her.     If  fatisfaftion  could  not  be 
obtained  from  England  for  the  affronts  offered  to 
the  ftates,  they  propofed  the  fequeftration  of  Eng- 
lifh  property  in  America,  and  an  interruption  of 
all  commerce  with  her ;  in  a  word,  war — if  Eng- 
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land  was  rcfblved  on  war.  And  this  party  fup- 
pofed  that  the  arming  of  American  privateers,  a 
prohibition  to  carry  provifions  to  the  Englifh 
iflands,  and  the  feizing  on  Canada,  were  more 
certain  means  of  injuring  England,  than  any  fhe 
had  with  which  to  make  reprisals  on  the  ftates. 

Warm  contefts  were  occafioned  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatiyes  by  this  difference  of  opinions 
and  views,  when  the  queftion  came  to  be  debated 
concerning  the  relative  fituations  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  twro  parties  oppofed  each 
other  with  the  greateft  animofity.  The  quef- 
tion equally  agitated  the  people  out  of  doors, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States ; 
and  although  it  was  the  general  wifh  to  preferve 
peace  and  maintain  neutrality,  the  complaints 
uttered  againft  the  Englifh  were  loud  and  almoft 
univerfal ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  triumph 
of  America  over  the  Englifh  arms,  giving  affur- 
ance  of  fucccfs  in  a  new  conteft,  made  a  war 
with  England  little  the  obje&  of  fear  with  the 
populace.  The  difmiffion,  about  this,  time,  of 
Mr.  Jefferfon  from  the  office  of  fecrctary  of  ftate, 
incrcafed  the  difcontent  of  the  antt-fcderaUJls. 
Mr.  Jefferfon  was  of  that  party,  and  had  always 
avowed  an  attachment  to  pure  rcpublicanifm. 
His  party  afcribed  his  difmiffion  to  the  politics 
he  adopted  in  the  prefident's  council.    They  were. 
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perluaded,  however  he  might  fear  the  ftates  were 
in  no  condition  at  that  moment  to  declare  war 
againft  England,  and  however  refolved  he  might 
be  to  leave  no  reafbnable  proportion  untried  to 
reftore  a  good  underftanding  between  the  coun- 
tries, he  was  ncverthclefs  equally  bent  upon  re- 
jecting every  meafure  that  would  affc&  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  dates.  The  wilhes  of 
the  party  were,  not  to  challenge  England,  but 
to  (hew  her  how  the  ftates  had  been  infulted  and 
injured  by  her  conduct ;  to  let  hqr  fee  they  were 
offended,  and  to  let  her  know  they  demanded 
reparation.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  Mn 
Jcfferfon  oppofed  in  the  council  too  dole  arid 
intimate  an  union  with  England,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  treachery ;  that  he  oppofed  ftill  more 
eagerly  all  meafures  tending  to  Separate  the  ftates 
fr6m  France,  where  anarchy  and  its  confequent 
crimes  would  loon  give  way  to  order,  and  where 
a  regard  to  the  interefts  of  the  United  States 
was  evinced  even  in  the  midft  of  the  worft  dis- 
orders that  had  difgraced  the  revolution.  The 
fame  party  knew  alio  that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferfon's 
firmnefs  that  defeated  the  dangerous  pretentions 
and  proje&s  of  M.  Genet ;  and  that  he  had  been 
the  caufe  of  that  minifter's  being  recalled  by 
France.     And  the  recal  of  M.  Genet  they  con- 
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fidered  as  a  new  and  Iblid  proof  of  the  good  will 

and  friendfhip  of  France  toward  the  United  States. 

In  proportion  as  this  party  complained  of  the 

difmiffion  of  Mr.  Jefferfon,  the  federalj/is  .ex- 

prefled  their  triumph.     Thefe  latter  law,  with 

extreme  fatisfa&ion,  that  their  views  would  be 

no  longer  thwarted  in  the  prefident's  council, 

where  till  then  they  did  not  think  the  Englifh 

government  fufficiently   favoured.     It  was   in- 

ftantly  determined  to  fend  Mr.  Jay  to  England. 

It  is  univerfally  believed   that  the  inftrudions 

given  to  that  minifter  by  the  president,  were 

framed  with  great  wifdom  and  moderation,  and 

that  they  formally  enjoined  Mr.  Jay  to  refpe<ft  the 

engagements  of  the  United  States  with  France 

in  any  new  treaty  with  England.     However  that 

were,  it  is  certain  the  prefident  was  careful  to 

inform  the  French  government,  that  the  fending 

an  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  England,  had  no 

other  objedt  than  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  power, 

and  to  fettle  the  differences  between  the  two 

countries;    and  that   the  alliance   with  France 

would  be  maintained  with  the  moft  perfeft  good 

faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Jay  for  the  embafly  to 
England,  gave  great  offence  to  the  anti-federalifts. 
This  minifter  was  chief  juftice  of  the  United 

States; 
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States ;  ah  office  that  feemed  to  make  his  pre- 
fence  in  the  country  indifpcnfable,  and  therefore 
appeared  incompatible  with  any  foreign  million. 
He  was  confidered  as  devoted  to  England  by  his 
general  habits,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  blind  zeal 
for  the  do<Srines  of  the  Englifh  church.  He  was 
known  to  have  an  old  diflike  to  France,  which 
was  faid  to  have:  been  excited  by  this  manifeft 
preference  given  by  the  French  minifter  and  the 
whole  French  nation  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whofe  colleague  he  was  at  the  making  of  the 
peace  in  1/83. 

When  parties  proceed  to  Extremes  with  each 
other,  every  thing  ferves  as  food  to  their  mutual 
hatred  and  injuflice.  About  this  time  the  infur- 
re<9tioi)  at  Pittfburg  broke  out,  The  federaltfts 
g.ccufed  their  adverfiyics  of  being  the  contrivers 
and  authors  of  the  infurrc&ion.  They  endea- 
voured to  implicate  many  of  them  individually 
in  its  guilt,  although  the  accufatipn  wj&s  never 
fupported  with  the  (malleft  proof.  That  infur- 
re&ion  was  no  other  than  an  cxplofion,  of  a  very 
culpable  nature,  no  doubt,  but  perfe&ly  forefeen, 
of  the  difcontents  occafioned  by  the  levying  a  tax 
on  private  diftilleries ;  a  meafure  that  never  could 
be  carried  into  effect  in  that  part  of  Pennfylvania, 
£ven  when,  previous  to  the  eftablifljmcnt  of  the 

Y  4  new 
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new  constitution,  that  tax  made  part  of  the  law 
of  the  ftate. 

About  this  time  alfo  democratic  clubs  were 
formed  in  feveral  towns  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  anti-federalifls  were  accufed  of  being;  the 
authors  of  this  dangerous  imitation  of  the  Jaco- 
bin aflbciations  that  had  caufed  fo  many  misfor- 
tunes to  France.  It  was  alleged  againft  them, 
that  it  was  their  deiign  to  ufe  the  clubs  as  inftru- 
ments  of  overthrowing  the  conflitution,  by  in- 
troducing divifions  among  the  ftates,  and  rending 
to  pieces  the  federal  fyftem.  As  it  generally  hap- 
pens, thefe  accufations  increafed  the  afperity,  as 
well  as  of  the  pfirty  by  whom  they  were  advanced 
as  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of  them. 

In  this  Situation  of  things,  the  treaty  with 
England  was  concluded.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  difcufs  the  merits  of  any  particular  parts  of 
that  treaty;  nor  do  I  afFe&  to  give  its  hiftory, 
much  of  which  is  known  only  to  very  few  per- 
fons.  I  propofe  merely  to  take  fome  notice  of 
its  effect  on  the  two  parties.  It  is  perfeftly 
known,  that  the  prefident  perceived  the  treaty  to 
be  fo  little  conformable  to  the  inftru&ions  he 
had  given  Mr.  Jay,  and  fo  little  confiftent  with 
what  he  thought  the  interefts  of  the  United  States, 
th?.t  it  was  long  before  he  could  prevail  on  him- 

felf 
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felf  to  prefent  it  to  the  feriate  for  its  fan&ion— - 
that  this  treaty  occafioned  violent  debates  in  the 
lenate,  which  would  not  have  ended  with  its 
ratification,  had  not  the  majority  of  that  aflembly 
been  previously  determined  to  accept  it,  even 
without  knowing  the  articles  it  contained-^-that, 
as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  made  public,  addrcfles 
for  and  againft  its  ratification  crowded  in  from 
every  town  and  corporation  of  the  United  States 
—that  the  queftion  of  its  ratification  or  rejeftion 
begat  the  deepeft  concern,  and  the  warmeft  dif- 
cuflions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
ftatcs — that  the  general  confidence  placed  in  the 
prefident  tempered  in  the  majority  their  averfion 
to  the  treaty — and  that,  finally,  when  the  fums 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  came  to  be  voted 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  a  long  and  violent 
ftraggle,  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itfelf, 
was  the  effed: ;  although  the  right  of  that  houfe 
to  interfere  with  its  ratification  was  denied  by 
the  friends  of  the  treaty,  the  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution having,  as  they  faid,  withheld  that  privi- 
lege from  them.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
reprefentatives  maintained  the  right  of  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  from  the  very  letter 
of  the  conftitution,  fo  little  precision  is  there  in 
the  wording  of  it. — The  dread  of  involving  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  England,  at  length 

gained 
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gained  a  majority  in  the  houfe  for  the  treaty  ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  motive  had  influenced 
not  only  the  prefident,  but  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  in  the  flates,  who  finally  adhered  to 
the  treaty,  to  the  latter  of  whom  all  alliance 
with  England,  of  whatever  kind,  vyas  extremely 
obnoxious. 

The  old  animofity  of  the  two  parties  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  thefe  difcuffions.  The  debates 
in  the  congrefs,  and  the  pamphlets,  and  writings 
in  the  papers,  on  the  fubje&,  were  loaded  with 
perfbnal  abufe  and  mutual  accufations.  The 
anii-federalijis  were  accufed  of  encouraging  a 
fpirit  of  diforganization  for  dangerous  purpofes, 
and  from  the  fordid  motive  of  French  gold.  The 
other  party  was  accufed  of  facrificing  the  national 
honour ;  of  fhamefully  humbling  the  ftates  at 
the  feet  of  England ;  of  violating  their  ancient 
engagements  to  France;  and  of  corruption, 
through  the  medium  of  ambition  or  gold.  The 
moil  fatal  confequencp  s  \yere  predi&ed  to  flow 
from  the  treaty,  and  afcribed  to  the  federalifts, 
as  injuries  brought  by  them  upon  the  country. 
The  fpirit  of  party  was  excluded  from  no  qlafs  of 
fbciety.  Political  intolerance  proceeded  to  the 
extreme ;  even  frequently  in  the  fame  dwelling, 
it  was  found  to  be  the  greateft ;  and  the  moft 
idifgraceful  and  hateful  appellations  were  mutu- 
ally 
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ally  given  by  the  individuals  of  the  parties  to  each 
other. 

The  difpleaiure  which  France  expreffed  at  the 
treaty,  widened  the  breach  between  the  parties. 
The  anti-federaltfls  having  foretold  it,  considered 
the  Cxpreffion  of  that  difpleafure  as  the  eulogium 
of  their  opposition  ;  while  the  fcderaltfts  declared 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  the  diflatisfa&ion  of 
France*  The  latter  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  their  opponents  had,  by  underhand  intrigues, 
engaged  the  government  of  France  to  complain 
of  the  treaty,  when  it  was  not  difpofed  to  do 
fo;  and  thus  they  openly  denounced  them  as 
enemies  of  their  country. 

The  executive  gbvenxment  of  the  United 
States,  the  centre  of  the  party  of  the  federalijls, 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  their  treaty  with  Eng- 
land placed  France  in  a  much  lefs  favourable 
Situation  than  formerly  relative  to  America,  and 
even  in  a  left  favourable  Situation  than  England, 
cfpecially  in  times  of  war;  but  whether  they 
did  not  forefee  the  diSpleaSure  of  France,  or  they 
braved  the  conSequences,  they  affected  to  be  fur- 
prifed  and  offended  with  the  complaints  of  the 
French  government ;  and  immediately,  whether 
in  purfuance  of  a  Syftem  they  had  projected,  or 
from  a  fear  of  giving  advantage  to  the  oppoSite 
party  by  refbrting  to  open  and  frank  means  of 

reconciliation 
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reconciliation  with  the  French,  they  fecmed  in 
hafte  to  plunge  into  meafures  calculated  to 
heighten  the  difpleafure  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  to  encreafe,  if  poffible,  the  animofity 
.  6f  the  anti-federaljfts,  whom  they  no  longer  he- 
sitated to  denominate  jacobins,  and  agents  of 
France. 

Among  the  meafures  with  which  the  anti- 
federaltfis  reproached  the  government  as  being 
inimical  to  France,  was  the  fending  of  a  new 
ambaflador  to  Paris,  without  powers  to  adjufi: 
the  differences  between  the  countries,  and  with- 
out even  authority  to  place  France  and  England 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  refpeft  to  the  United 
States.  They  certainly,  without  any  injuftice, 
confidered  among  the  meafures  openly  hoftile  to 
France,  a  delay  of  eight  months  of  the  fecretary 
of  ftate  in  anfwering  one  of  the  difpatches  of  the 
French  minifter ;  the  infulting  anfwer  that  was 
given,  after  fo  extraordinary  a  delay;  and  the 
drawing  up  a  manifefto,  under  the  title  of  inflruc- 
flans  to  the  American  minifter  in  France,  that 
was  a  libel  on  both  the  old  and  new  governments 
of  France,  and  that  did  hot  fcruple  to  attribute 
to  perfidious  defigns,  the  fignal  fervices  rendered 
by  France  to  the  United  States  during  their 
ftruggle  for  independence ;  and  above  all,  the 
laying  thefe  in/lruflions  before  the  congrefs,  that 

they 
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they  might  be  publiihed  to  the  world,  without 
the  blame  of  this  infult  being,  in  point  of  form, 
imputed  to  them.  In  the  conduft  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  federalifts,  their  opponents 
pretended  to  fee  an  intention  of  breaking  with 
France  at  all  events,  and  of  joining  England, 
againft  that  faithful  ally  of .  the  United  States ; 
they  imputed  the  condu&of  the  governing  party, 
cither  to  total  ignorance  of  the  interefts  of  Ame- 
rica,  or  to  corruption ; — for,  of  the  incurable 
hatred  of  England  toward  the  States,  and  her 
fecret  refolution  to  involve  them  in  difficulties, 
and  to  detach  them  from  a  powerful  ally,  in 
order  to  have  complete  power  over  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  her  ambition,  that  party  affeded  to 
have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  ele&ion  of  a  new  prefident  afforded  frefh 
aliment  to  the  animofity  of  the  parties.  The 
leaders  of  the  federalifts  were  defirous  of  advanc- 
ing to  the  office  of  prefident  Mr.  Pinckney,  who- 
had  lately  been  ambaffador  in  England,  and  who 
had  made  the  laft  treaty  with  Spain,  which  gave 
general  fatisfa&ion  in  America ;  and  had  given 
his  fan<ftion,  at  leaft  nominally,  to  the  treaty  with 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit, 
of  a  family  exceedingly  refpe&ed  in  South  Caro* 
Una,  and  of  ar  perfonal  character  greatly  valued. 
His  fervices,  however,  did  not  procure  him  the 

fiift 
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firft  office  in  the  Union.     The  vice-prefident* 
John  Adams,  feemed  to  be  naturally  called  to 
that  fituation.     Eight  years  exercife  of  the  office 
of  vice-prefident,  old  and  important  fervices  to 
the  States,  and  a  long  life  of  eminent  virtue,  gave 
him  a  title  that,  in  the  opinion  of  perfons  among 
the  fedcralifts  uninfluenced  by  intrigue  or  per- 
fonal  confiderations,  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  of  every  other  among  nine  candidates  for 
that  high  office.     The  leaders  of  that  party,  not- 
withstanding, confidered  Mr.  Pinckney  as  a  man 
more  likely  to  be  dire&ed  by  their  influence. 
They  aflbciated  his  name  in  the  votes  with  John 
Adams,  profeffing  to  the  majority  of  their  parti- 
fans,  only  to  raife  him  to  the  office  of  vice-pre- 
fident.    They  confidered  it  as  probable,  that  he 
would  have  the  fecond  greatefl  number  of  votes 
in  the  north ;  and  that  in  the  fouth,  efpeci^lly  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  was  not  expe&ed 
John  Adams  would  have  any,  he  would  have  the 
majority,  or  at  all  events  the  fecond  number,  if 
Mr.  JefFerfon  (hould  happen  to  have  the  majo- 
rity; and  that  thus  he  would  have  a  greater 
uumber  of  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  and 
would  consequently  be  president. 
.   The  anti-federaltfls  openly  and  unanimously 
fiipported  Mr.  JefFerfon;  and  his  title  to  the 
office,  founded  on  his  eminent  talents,  on  the 

fharc 
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ihare  he  had  in  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  on  his  (ervices  as  fecretary  of  ftate  and  as 
ambaflador  in  France,  could  n©t  be  queftioned, 
except  by  the  prejudices  of  party,  which  are  equal 
in  power  to  more  folid  arguments. 

The  two  parties  (trained  every  nerve,  and  re- 
jected no  advantage  that  intrigue  could  furnifh. 
They  mutually  accuied1  each  other  of  unfair  pro- 
ceedings, and  even  of  tricks  to  invalidate  votes,' 
and  of  frauds  in  the  returns.  The  leaders  of  the 
federaltfts  were  deceived  in  their  expectation  of 
(ecretly  gaining  a  majority  for  Mr.  Pinckney. 
John  Adams  had,  however,  but  one  vote  more 
than  the  majority  required  by  law.  He  was  de- 
clared prefidcnt,  and  Mr.  Jefferfon  vicc-prcfident. 

The  mo(t  recent  (hock  of  thefe  parties,  con- 
(tantly  and  vehemently  excited  againft  each  other, 
was  occafioncd  by  an  extraordinary  fitting  of  the 
congrefs,  affembied  by  the  prefident,  to  take  into 
confideration  the  refufal  of  the  French  Directory 
to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  as  minifter  from  the 
United  States.  Although  the  federaltfts  had  a 
majority  in  the  congrefs,  the  opinions  of  their  op- 
ponents frequently  prevailed.  Almoft  every  pro- 
pofition  for  meafiires  of  ho(tility  againft  France 
was  rejected ;  and  the  fending  of  three  ambafla- 
dors,  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  French 
government,  was  (carcely  followed  by  any  pre- 
parations 
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parations  for  a  war.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  in  this  conteft  the  orators  of  the  federali/is 
held  the  fame  language  which,  three  years  be- 
fbfe,  had  been  employed  againft  them  by  their 
opponents  ;  when  on  the  queftion  of  fending  Mr. 
Jay  to  England,  the  nntifederali/is  recommended 
vigorous  meafures,  to  reftore  the  United  States 
from  the  ruinous  and  humiliating  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  England — and  that 
the  anti federali/is,  to  crufh  the  hoftile  fpirit  which 
the  other  party  exprefled  againft  France,  advanced 
the  fame  arguments  which  the  governing  party 
tifed  on  the  former  queftion,  to  recommend  con- 
ciliatory meafures  toward  England.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  who,  although 
generally  voting  with  the  federali/ls,  were  not  in 
the  fecrets  of  the  party,  on  this  occafton  carried 
the  votes  of  the  congrefs   toward   conciliatory 
meaftires..    The  debates,   however,   were"  more 
violent  than  ever.     They  were  more  than  ever 
filled  with  perfbnal  abufe,  efpecially  on  the'  fide 
of  the  federali/is,  who  accufed  their  adverfaries  of 
having  advifed  the  infults  that  the  ftates  received 
from  France,  and  of  being  engaged  by  the  French 
government   to  facrifice   the  interefts   of  their 
country,  and  by  this  accufation  endeavoured  to 
fubjed  their  opponents  to   the  odium   of  the 

people. 
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The  temper  of  the  two  parties  continues  to 
be  the  fame  at  this  time ;  and  fo  inveterate  is 
their  mutual  hatred,  their  refpe&ive  policy  is  fb 
widely  afiinder  and  fb  rooted  in  their  affedions, 
and  their  reciprocal  infults  are  fo  many  and  fo 
offenfive,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  hope  for  a  re-, 
conciliation.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  politician 
to  enquire  into  the  final  iffue  of  their  Strife.  I 
have  here  undertaken  only  to  State  fads,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  thefc  parties.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  obferve, %  that  the  names  of  fcde- 
rallfl  and  antUfederjaltflj  by  which  they  are  moft 
commmonly  known,  are  as  little  conformable 
to  the  meaning  of  thcfe  words  as  the  denomina- 
tions Englj/h  adherents  and  French  adherents,  which 
they  mutually  ^ve  to  each  other.  Their  Several 
objects  arc,  to  give  the  constitution  a  monarchi- 
cal or  a  republican  tendency;  and  to  find,  in  the 
ambiguity  of  parts  of  its  text,  an  authority  for 
their  designs,  as  circumSlances  happen  to  favour 
one  or  the  other.  Both  the  parties  are  attached 
to  the  union ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  antt- 
federaltfls  cannot,  with  the  lcaft  juftice,  be  re- 
proached with  bang  lefs  fo  than  their  opponents. 
The  one  is  the  governing  party,  the  other  is  in 
opposition ;  and  we  know  that  when  parties  have 
long  combated  with  each  other,  their  original 
obje&s  become  Secondary.    Their  love  of  power, 

Vox..  IV.  Z  and 
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and  their  hatred  of  each' other,  are  motives  con- 
tinually  a&ing  upon  them  ;  *&nd  every  oceafion 
of  gratifying  their  rage,  jeaiouiy,  and  ambition, 
is  ^mutually  fcized  by  them.     It  is  to  be  ignorant 
of'  the  paffitons  of  partyr  not  to  know,  that  they 
afc  as  tiiffitdt&dus  as  any  :that :  can  agitate  ,and 
torment  iftdividuals  *aiid  vfceicty.     The  imputa- 
tion of  fceiWg  adherents  of  :Fratice  or  England,  is 
as  imfoun&lfl  #*  the  othe*..\<JFhe  leaders  of  one 
party  loolrtb  England-  ife  the  natural  fupport  of 
their  power,  cfpecially  finc6  France  became  a  re- 
public ;:  btit  thfcy  do  not  wifhr  txr  fiibjugafcc  Amc- 
rica  to  Englifh  influeilfec,-  It  is  ftidy  and:  not 
without  the  appcarafice  of  Jtfofeability;  that  there 
are  individuals  anions  thtnrtvhb  cartvtHeir.at- 
tachmcrit  to  Ehgland  fomethifig  further  than 
this;  having  in  cdrttemplation,.  either   the   re- 
'  union  of*  America  to  England,  or  the  cftablifh- 
ment  of  a  monarch}'  with  a  houfe  of  peers,  that 
fhall  be  clofqty  and  permanently  allied  to-  Great 
Britain.     But  if  there  are  fuch,  as  wiH  be  :readily 
enough  believed,  they  are  not  the  whole  of  thofe 
leaders,  and  they  do  not  admit  the  reft  into  their 
•fecrct ;  for  in   that  cafe  -they   would,  fooa  fee 
"*he  number  of  thfeir adherents  diminifh.    It  is  by 
exciting  a  hatred  of  ibme  of  the  measures  of 
-France,  and,  by  a  common  fraud,  turning  that 
hatred -againft  France  herfclf,  thafcithefe  perfons 
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endeavour  to  execute  that  projexft,  while  they 
conceal  from  their  partizans  their  real  defigns^ 

I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  the  American  go- 
vernment has  entered  into  thefe  defigns,  which 
appear  to  me.to>bc  too  far  removed  from  com- 
mon fenfe  to  be  adopted  by.  the  government,  and 
to  be  rather  the  views  of  individuals  blinded  by 
their  intcrefts  and  paffions.  Yet,  if  we  look  coolly 
at  the  conduft  of  the  government  from  the  time 
of  concluding  the  treaty  with  England,  if  we 
confiderhow  little  conciliatory  meafutes  towards 
France  have  been  ftudied  in  its  public  a6fa,  how 
profufely  its  minifters  have  lavifhed  infults  on 
the  French  in  their  public  dispatches,  and  how 
profound  a  refpcA  the  fame  minifters,  at  the  very 
fame  time,  expreffed  for  the  government  and  the 
minifters  of  England,  and;  finally,  what  rude  lan- 
guage toward  France,  equally: removed  from  pru- 
dence and  decency,  has  been  held  by  the  imme- 
diate dependants  of  the  government  in  both 
houfes  of  the  legiilature,  we.  fhall  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  not  without  appearance  the  American 
govemmentis  Accufcd  of  a  partiality  for  England, 
which  is  not  the  genuine  reftflt  of  an  attention 
to  the  intcrefts  of  the  United  States;*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  recollcdcdj  that  there  is  a 
neccflity,  or,  at  leaft,  thati.there  is  the  habit  in 
-politics,  as  well  as  in  private: ttaafa&ions,  of  fol- 
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lowing  one  falfc  ftcp  by  another  ftill  more  errone- 
ous, to  avoid  an  acknowledgment  of  miftakc, 
and,  ftill  more,  the  giving  an  advantage  .to  the 
oppofite  party— *if  we  take  into  the  account  that 
Mr.  Pickering,  the  American  fecrctary  of  ftate, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  difpatches  I  have  al- 
luded to,  and  the  principal  aftor  in  the  fcene, 
did  not  acquire  his  fituation  (for  which  no  intel- 
ligent perfon  of  his  party  deemed  him  qualified, 
cither  by  his  talents,  or  his  political  experience) 
but  in  confequence  of  its  being  refufed  by  a  more 
able  man,  to  whom  it  had  been  offered  by  Mr. 
.Wafhington,  at  that  time  prefident,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  finding  another  perfon  to  fill  the 
office  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then  (for  the  offices 
of  government  are  in  little  requeft  in  America, 
which  is  unqucftionably  a  misfortune,  if  it  be 
-not  a  vice  proceeding  from  the  conftitution),  and 
that  the  machinations  of  a  party,  are  employed 
in  making  the  difficulty  of  finding  Mr.  Pickering 
a  fucceffor,  appear  greater  than  it  really  is — if  wc 
call  to  mind  the  reafonablc  difcontent  of  the 
American  merchants  at  the  piracies  committed 
on  their  property  by  the  privateers  and  the  go- 
•vcrnments  of  the  French  iflands,  and  the  general 
indignation  of  the  people,  although  not  imme- 
diately affe&ed  by  tbefe  a&s  of  piracy,  we  fhall 
perhaps  give  another  interpretation  to  the  pre- 
-■ ference 
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fercnce  which  is  .given  to  England,  than  that  of 
a  determination  to  fubjugate  the  American,  ftates 
to  Englifh  influence ;  a  meafure  that  would  meet 
with  the  moft  a&ivc  oppoiition  among  the  fe- 
deralifts  themfelves,  and  which  never  can  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  unlefs  France  becomes  an  un- 
natural accomplice  in  the  fcheme  by  alts  toward 
America  contrary  to  her  intereft,  her  juftice,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  her  character. 

As  to  a  party  confiding  of  adherents  of  France, 
it  can  with  lefs  truth  be  iaid  to  exift  in  the  United 
States  than  a  party  devoted  to  England.  I  con- 
fider  it  to  be  a  natural  thing,  that  men  who  have 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  give  a  republican  ten- 
dency to  the  American  constitution  Ihould  look 
up  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  France  as  af- 
fording aid  to  their  pretentions ;  but  1  am  per- 
fuaded  the  anti  federaltfis  entertain  no  defigns 
derogatory  to  the  independence  and  interefts  of 
the  ftates.  When  the  governing  party  affe&  to 
forget  the  fcrvices  rendered  by  France  to  Ame- 
rica, and  boaft  of  it  as  part  of  their  political  fyf- 
tem,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  their  opponents 
more  warmly  cherifh  the  remembrance  of  thoie 
ferviccs,  and  of  the  calamities  infli&cd  by  Eng- 
land, which  latter  feem  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
government.  The  members  cf  the  legiflaturc, 
who  form  the  oppoiition,  bctmy  no  criminal  at- 
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tachmcnt  to  France;  nor  exhiliit  any  figns  of 
voting  through  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  nor  have  the  appearance,  in  any  re- 
ipe£fc*--bf  looking  toward  France  with  any  other 
feelings  than  thofe  that  naturally  fpring  from  the 
intereft  the  United  States  have  in  an  alliance 
with  her-^-chie%  to  balance  the  Englifh  influ- 
ence, which  they  imagine  they  have  too  much 
reafon  to  fear,  1  am  ftill  perfuaded  I  am  war- 
ranted in  Hating,-  that  there  is  really  in  America 
lfefs  of  what  may  be  called  a  French  party  than 
an  Englifh;  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  mifconduA  of.  France,  or  to 
the  want  of  addrefs  in.  her  old  or  her  new  go- 
vernment, or  to  an  indifference  to  the  gaining  a 
party  here,  but  it  is  certain  the  French  have  no 
party  in  this  country.  Whoever  will  give  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  look  fteadily  at  the  politics  of 
the  country,  will  be  convinced  with  me  that  this 
is  &&. 

I  am  far  fjrom  confidcring  this  as  a  fubje&  of 
complaint ;  and  I  fhould  be  glad  that  it  could  be 
afcribed  to  the  wifdom  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  objed:  of  a  government  that  forms 
a  party  in  a  foreign  nation,  is  to.  influence  its 
public  ads,  and  to  controul  it  by  intrigue.  The 
objeft  is  as  deflitutc  of  juflice  as  of  magnanimity ; 
it  undermines  the  independence  of  the  foreign 
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ftate,  and  the  rights  of  nations;  and  its  means 
arc  of  the  moil  odious  nature,  being  no  other 
than  .the  fovying  of  corruption  and  domeliic  difj 
fcnilons  in  thejcountry. .  Where  fuch  purpoies 
can  be  obtained,  by  fych  means,  4^tcftable  as  one 
and  the  other  arc,  the  ■  fuccofs  c^a  be  but  tcm- 
porary.  They  arc  ibon  countermined  by  .the  ufc 
of  the  fame .  mcans.by  the  rival  naltiom; ,  ancl  the 
only  certain  effeA  thev  leave  behind  is  the  do 
pravity  and  confequent  misfortunes  qf  the  peqpj* 
among  whom  they  are  pra&tfeiL  ..Although^! 
hazard  the  difgrace  of  being  deemed  rom^tic 
in  my  fentiments  on  this  fubjcA^4,amL  not  the 
lefs  willing  to  declare,  that  1  cou£dcr  gencrofity, 
good  faith,  and  found  morals  as  the  means  of  fuqr 
cefs  the  molt  efficacious  and  .eafxly  applied,  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  private  conduct.  Howf 
much  is  the  power  of  a  natioa  augmented,  in,  the 
character  it  acquires,  that  demands  nothing  that 
is  not  juft,  and  that  gives  in  its  treaties  with 
other  nations  even  more  than  is  demanded.  The. 
intrigues  of  a#  rival  nation  with  any  of  its  allies 
will  be  more  readily  and  perfe&ly  defeated  by  a 
frank  and  plain  conduct,  than  by  an  imitation 
of  thole  intrigues,  which,  in  truth,  places  the 
nation  that  employs  them  in  a  ftate  of  real  hos- 
tility with  that  to  whom  it  is  even  then,  by  its 
minifters,  making  profeflions  of  fcicndfhip.    The 
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reputation  and  importance  of  moil  cabinets,  and 
tnoft  ambafladors,  no  doubt,  would  be  infinitely 
reduced,  if  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
their  intrigues,  but  the  intefefts  of  ftates,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  would  as  certainly 
be  greatly  increafed ;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  I  can 
not  queftion,  that,  if  a  regard  to  integrity  is  \i\~ 
capable  of  working  a  revolution  in  the  policy  of 
cabinet,  fiich  a  revolution  will  inevitably  be 
brought  about  by  the  natural  progrefs  of  know* 
ledge*  winch  cannot  fail  to  prove  its  utility. 

Although  the  cle&ions  for  offices  in  the  fede- 
ral government,  and  thofe  in  the  feveral  ftates, 
are  under  the  influence  of  party,  my  reader  mull 
not  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  univerfally  range  themfelves  on  the  fide 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  Many  are  igno- 
rant of  their  motives  and  objects ;  and  a  great 
number  of  others  regard  them  with  indifference, 
having  no  other  intention  than  to  return  thq 
candidate  moft  proper  for  the  office,  and  permit- 
ting themfelves  to  be  direded  in  •their  votes  by 
fuch  as  they  deem  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
fubjedt  than  themfelves.  The  fecurity  of  li- 
berty, the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  prefent  form  of  go- 
vernment, are  the  objefts  of  their  attachment ; 
and,  in  general,  they  live  in  the  pleaiing  per- 
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fuafion  that  there  can  be  no  other  fcntiment  in 
public  affairs, 

A  painful  rect>lle&ion  of  the  calamities  in- 
Aided  by  England,  during  their  ftruggles  for  in- 
dependence, and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
fervices  rendered  them  by  France  at  the  fame 
period,  are  the  common  fentiments  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  partiality  for  France  is,  no  doubt, 
increafed  by  the  reflexion  that  fhe  contends  for 
liberty  with  the  enemy  that  oppofed  their  inde- 
pendence; and  by  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  in 
America  that  France  was  firft  taught  to  love  li- 
berty. This  preference,  however,  for  the  inte- 
refts  of  France  is  by  no  means  fo  obftinate  as  not 
to  give  way  to  a  convi&ion,  where  it  is  excited, 
that  France  has  defigns  upon  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  by  engendering 
lufpicions  of  that  nature,  that  the  party  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  French  interefts,  and  their  writers, 
have  endeavoured  for  a  year  paft  to  fhake  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  French  caufc. 
To  this  end  calumnies  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  falfe  and  infidious  conftru&ions  of 
their  conduct,  have  been  induftrioufly  fpread 
through  America. 

Whatever  has  come  within  my  own  obferva- 
tion,  or  I  have  gathered  from  others,  convinces 
me  that  I  haye  given  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mafs 

of 
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pf  the  inhabitants  of  the  American ,  States,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  will  be  faid-r.Tvthat  an  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  the  fhare  which  France 
had  in  the.  eftablifhment  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  thrCr  refolution  not  ta.fuffer  hcrfclf  to 
make  the  flighted  breach  in  that, great. work, 
,  ere&ed  as  it  was  with  fiich  immenfe  coft,  are, 
either  one  or  the  other,  fentiments  difcrcditable 
to  the  American  people*    r  .  # 


NEW    STATES  FORMED   SINCE    TttE    ADOPTION 

OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  time  of  the .  completion  of  the  new* 
conftitution  in  1787,  and.  the  firft  fittings  of  the 
newcongrefs  in  1/89,  the  Union  nonfilled  of  no 
tnore  than  thirteen  ftates  ;  but,  fince  that  period, 
three  have  been  added  in  the  manner  prefcribed 
in  fuch  cafes  by  the  conftitution.  t  Kentucky, 
which  jvas  a  diftri&  dependent  on  £he  State-  of 
Virginia,  was  raifed  into  a  ftate  by  an  acl  of  conr 
grefs,  of  the  4th  of  February  1791  ;  and  'Ver- 
mont, which  was  a  part  of  New  Hampihire,  was 
ere&ed  into  a  ftate  on  the  18th  of  June  in  the 
fame  year;  and,  on  the  lft  of  June  1/Ot),  Ten- 
neffee,  formerly  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  conftitution  voluntarily 
ceded  by  that  ftate  to  the  U$ion>  under  the  name 

ot 
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of  The  Government  of /lie,  Territpriesm  onmtkem  Soutft 
of  the  Ohio,  was  alfb  declared  an  independent 
ftate.  .  .      ■  .  4 

The  province  of  Maine,  part  of  the.  State  of 
Maflachufetts,  has  demanded  to  be  ere&ed  into 
a  feparate  ftate  ;  and  will  probably  be  declared 
fiich  in  the  firft  or  fecpnd  feffionof  the  next  con- 
grefs, and  it  is  to  be  expc&ed  that  the  Union,  if 
it  preferves  its  independence,  will  at  length  con-  . 
lift  of  a  greater  number  of  ftates  than  at  prefent, 
by  portions  of  territory  being  difmenjbered  from 
the  ftates  of  the  greateft  extent,  and;erc&cd  into 
independent  ftates. 

Bcfidcs  the  fixtcen  ftates  which  at  prefent  form 
the  Union,  there  is  an  immenfe  tra&  of  landf 
bearing  the  name  of  ThcTerritory  on  the  Norlh- 
Weji  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  attached  as  a  diftrift  to 
the  fbvercignty  of  the  Union,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  jurifdi&ion  of  the  congrefs.  The  a6l 
which  formed  this  territory  into  a  diftrift  under 
the  old  congrefs,  on  the  lft  of  July  1787,  was 
afterwards  modified  by  the  new  conftitution. 
A  governor,  a  fecrctary,  and  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the.prcfidcnt  of  the  United  States,  the 
firfb  for  three  years  and  the  others  for  four,  com- 
pofe  the  provifional  government  of  this  territory ; 
which,  although  it  includes  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  acres,  contains  only 

four 
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four  thoufejid  white  people.  The  Indians  form 
the  greater  part  of  its  population  ;  but  even  their 
numbers  are  not  great.  By  a  law  of  the  old  con- 
grefs,,of  the  1 3th  of  Jbly  1 787,  this  territory  was 
authorifed  to  chufe  a  legiflative  affcmbly  when 
its  population  of  white  people  lhould  amount  to 
fifty  tKoufand.  The  fame  law  included  other  li- 
beral regulations,  affociating  the  Territory  on  the 
North-  Weft  of  the  Ohio  with  the  reft  of  America 
in  the  rights  granted  by  the  conftitution.  It  alfo 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  obferve  a  juft  and 
friendly  conduft  towards  the  Indians.  It  prohi- 
bited the  purchafe  of  lands  from  the  Indians  by 
individuals  without  the  exprefs  authority  of  con- 
grefs ;  and  declared  that  this  territory  ihould  bear 
its  fhare  in  the  expences  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Union. 

ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  TH£  VICE- 
PRESIDENT,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  elc&ion  of  the  prcfident  of  the  United 
States  being  a  fubjeft  of  the  moft  weighty  im- 
portance in  this  country,  and  it  having  happened 
that  I  was  in  America  when  an  elc&ion  to  that 
high  office  took  place*  I  am  perfuaded  there  are 
many  details  relative  to  the  fubjeft  that  will  be 

given  here  with  advantage. 

The 
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The  constitution,  in  the  article  on  the  execu- 
tive power,  having  determined  the  conditions 
required  for  the  office  of  president,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  its  powers,  enjoins  the  mode 
of  eleftion  to  the  *  rcfpe&i ve  offices  of  prefident 
and  vice-prefiderit ;  but  I  will  not  again  cite  the 
text,  which  will  be  found  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
the  iccond  article  of  the  conftitution. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September  1 788,  the  old  con- 
gress, having  received  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
ftitution from  eleven  ftates,  and  the  other  forms 
prefcribed  for  its  ratification  being  complied  with, 
declared  the  conftitution  to  be  in  force.  It  ap- 
pointed the  firft  Wedncfday  of  the  following, 
January-,  for  the  choofing  the  ele&ors  in  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  that  had  ratified  the  conftitution, 
which  electors  were  to  nominate  the  prefident .; 
and  the  firft  Wedncfday  in  the  February  follow- 
ing, for  the  aflembling  of  the  electors  in  the  fe- 
vcral  ftates,  to  chufe  the  prefident ;  and  the  firft 
Wedncfday  of  March,  for  the  aflembiicj  of ,  the 
new  congrefs  at  New  York,  (at  that  time  the  feat 
of  the  government),  when  the  feveral  branohe* 
of  the  government  were  to  commence  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  new  conftitution. 

George  Washington  was  elected  prefident,  on 
the  firft  Wednefday  in  February  1789 ;  and  en- 
tered on  the  exexcife  of  his  functions,  with  the 

other 
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other  authorities,  on  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the 
following  March*  He  had  been  prefident  of  the 
convention;  his  name  had  refounded  in  every 
■pftrt  of  America ;  the  gratitude  and 'veneration 
of  the  pwblic  were  not  only  his  due,  but  eagerly 
accorded  to  him ;  and  his  eleftion  was  without  a 
diflenting  voice.  John  Adams  was  at  the  fame 
time  elected  vice-prefident. 

The  conftitutioh,  in  furnifhing  the  legiflaturc 
with  a  general  rule  for  the  ele&ion  of  prefident 
and  vice-prefident,  had  not  provided  for  every 
kind  ofVacancy  that  might  occur,  but  had  com- 
mitted that  tafk  to  the  legislature ;  and  I  think 
if  necefTary  to  give  the  law  as  it  exifts  at  prefent 
on  that  fubjeft. 

.  -       *        .  * . 

LAW    RELATlVlTTtt    THE     ELECTION    OF    THE 

tttESIDENT    AND    VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

"UNITED   STATES,    PASSED    TN  CONGRESS    ON 

■;;TII&'  FIRVr  OF  MARCH   1792,    IN  VIRTUE  OF 

'""AN  ARttCLff  OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 


1  #<#?:  lft;  The  cafe  of  the*  election  of  prcfi- 
dett  er  vice-praSaent  of  the  United  States  before 
the  ufual  peribdr  of  dleftion,  which  cafe  is  here- 

F  •  1 

fekfifer  provided  for,  bfting  excepted,  the  elc&ors 
ibr  -the  chufinglthft*  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
Hiftir%6  nailed  withih  ihitty-fovH  days  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  preceding  the  fitfft  Wcdpefday  «of  Decem- 
ber, l/0l ;  and  thenceforth;-  > within :  thirty-four 
days,  immediately  precfcditig  the  £rft .  Wednefday 
of  December  in  therr  fourth  year  after'  the  laft 
election;  :::Thefaid  cle&drs .  lhall  be  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  *>ftndtors  arid  reprcfenta- 
•tives  in  congiicfs,  of  which  the  fcvcralflates  ihall 
have  a  Tightsto  compote' their  deputation,  at  the 
time  when  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  to  be 
chofen  ihall  enter  into  office :  provided  that,  if 
the  new  apportioning  af:rcprcfcntati^res,  in  virtue 
of  the  new  enumeration,  of  .the  inhabitants,  lhall 
not  take  place  before  the  period  fo  nchufing  the 
ele&ors,  then  the  number  of  ele&ors  fhall  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  D^ifcriators  and  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  prefent  congrefs. 

Seft.  2.d>  The  eledjofssfliall  affcmble  and  vote 
on  thd;rErft':Wcdhcfilay  .of  ^December,*  in  each 
ilatCt!  ^thfiachpfacfe  as  ,£haH  be  named  by  the 
4egiilatib^Ti  tHfe  itate ;  land  ihall  draw  up  and 
^gnrtftrdofAcilificate^  ofotteir  refpe<9iive-  rotes, 
and?  ihall  Ifold  upland  !ieal"i&e  iame .  fepaiutely , 
and  i  fhall  indorfb  tipdntbeboi^r  of  each  packet1  a 
xlcclwfatimv  that  it  -cckrtaixisia  li&  of:  therwW&TJf 
the  Hate  for  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident ; 
and  everyrdctftdt^or  tfcrmaj&rity  of  ele&ort,  (hall 
appoint  ib^.baHBbtbe  .pfeifan  to  whom  they  will 
entruft  one  of  thfc  faid  certificates,  to  be  by  tim 
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conveyed  to  tKc  prefiderit  of  the  fcnatc,  at  the 
place  of  refidetice  of  the  government,  before  the 
firft  Wednefday  of  the  January  following ;  and 
fhall  addrefs  anotheir  of  the  faid  certificates,  by 
the  poft,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate;  at  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  government  j  and  fhall 
tranfmit  the  third  of  the  faid  certificates  to  the 
judge  of  the  diftrift  in  which  their  aflembly  fhall 
be  held. 

Seff.  3d.  The  executive  power  in  each  ftate 
lhall  caufe  to  be  drawn  up,  and  properly  certified, 
three  lifts  of  the  names  of  the  ele&ors  of  the 
ftate,  and  fhall  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the  ele&ors 
before  the  firft  Wednefday  of  December ;  and 
the  ele&ors  fhall  add  one  of  the  faid  lifts  to  each 
of  the  before-mentioned  lifts  of  their  votes. 

SeSf.  4th.  In  the  cafe  of  a  lift  of  the  votes  of 
a  ftate  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  refidence  of 
the  government  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  difpatch  an  ex- 
prefs  to  the  judge  of  the  diftrift  of  fuch  ftate,  in 
whofe  hands  the  third  certificate  fhall  have  been 
depofited,  who  fhall  tranfmit  it  by  the  fame 
meflenger  to  die  place  of  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

.  Seff.  5th.  The  congrefs  fhall  commence  its 
fittings  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  February, 
1 7Q3 ;  and  thenceforth,  on  the  fecond  Wednefday 

of 
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c£  the  February  following  each  affembly  of  elec^ 
tors ;  and  the  certificates,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
fhall  have  arrived*  fhall  be  opened,  the  votes 
counted,  and  names  of  the  perfons  ele&ed  to  fill 
the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident  de- 
clared and  proclaimed,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution. 

Seft.  6th.  In  the  cafe  of  the  prefident  of  the 
fenate  not  being  prefent  at  the  place  of  rfcfidence 
of  the  government,  on  the  arrival  of  perfons 
charged  with  the  lifts  of  the  votes  of  the  electors, 
fuch  perfbn  fhall  deliver  the  lifts  to  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  who  fhall  carefully  preferve  them,  and 
remit  them  as  foon  as  poffible  to  the  prefident  of 
the  fenate. 

Se£l.  7th.  The  perfons  appointed  by  the  clec* 
tors  to  convey  the  lifts  to  the  prefident  of  the 
fenate,  fhall  receive,  at  the  time  of  delivering  the 
faid  lifts,  fifteen  pence  per  mile  for  the  diftance, 
by  the  high  road,  from  the  place  of  election  to 
the  Jrcfidence  of  the  government. 

Seft.  8th.  If  any  perfon,  being  appointed  to 
convey  the  votes  of  the  ele&ors  to  the  prefident 
of  the  fenate,  and  having  accepted  that  ttuftf 
lhall  neglect  to  discharge  the  fame,  he  fhall  incur 
a  penalty  of  one  thoufand  dollars. 

Se&.  gth.  In.  the  cafe  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  incapacity  to  fill  his  office,  of  the 
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prefident  or  vice-prefident,  the.  provifidnal  prefi- 
dent of  the  fenate,  or,  where  no  fiich  officer  has 
been  appointed,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfc  of  re- 
prefentatives,  fhall  fulfil  the  duties  of  prefident 
of  the  Unitccf  States,  or  vice-prcfident,  until  the 
prefident  or  vice-prcfident  fhall  refume  his  func- 
tions, or  a  new  eledlion  fhall  take  place. 

Serf.  10th.  When  the  offices  of  prefident  and 
vice-prcfident  fhall  become  vacant  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  give  notice  of 
the  fame  to  the  executive  power  of  each  ftate ; 
and  fhall  publifh  the  faid  notice  in  one  gazette  at 
leaft  of  each  ftate,  in  which  it  fhall  be  declared 
that  the  ele&ors  for  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  will  be  appointed  or  chofen  in  the  feveral 
ftates,  within  the  thirty-four  days  immediately 
preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the  month  of 
December  following,  provided  a  fpace  of  two 
months  fhall  intervene  between  the  date  of  fuch 
notice,  and  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the  Decem- 
ber following ;  but  when  the  faid  fpace  of  time 
fhall  not  fo  intervene,  or  if  the  terra  for  which 
the  late,  prefident  and  vice-prcfident  were  ele&ed 
does  not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  fol- 
lowing, then  the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  declare 
in  fuch  notice  that  the  ele£torsx  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  chofen  within  the  thirty-four  days 
immediately  •  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of 
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December  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  ele&ora 
fhall  be  appointed  accordingly,  and  (hall  proceed 
as  is  provided  in  this  aft. 

Se&.  nth.  The  only  evidence  that  fhall  be 
required  of*  the  refiifal  to  accept  the  office  of 
president  or  vice  -prefident,  or  refignation  of  either 
of  the  faid  offices,  fhall  be  a  declaration  in  writing 
to  that  effect,  figned  by  the  perfon  refuting  to 
accept  or  refigning  fuch  office,  which  fhall  be 
transmitted  to  and  depofited  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  ftate. 

Sett.  12th.  The  term  for  which  the  prefident 
and  vice-prefident  fhall  be  chofen  fhall  be  four 
years;  commencing,  in  all  cafes,  on  the  4th  of 
March  following  the  day  of  the  ele&ion. 

By  the  provifions  of  this  law,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  conftitution,  the  power  of  declaring  the 
manner  of  nominating  the  ele&ors  who  were  to 
choofe  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  was  left 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates ;  and  the 
refult  was,  that  a  uniform  mode  was  not  adopted. 
In  fome  of  the  ftates  the  people  were  left  to  no- 
minate the  elettorsy  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
voted  for  other  offices;  in  others,  that  power 
was  confided  to  the  legiflatures  themfelvcs.k  The 
following  is  a  ftatement  fhewing  which  of  thefe 
modes  was  adopted  by  each  ftate  refpc&ively. 

A  a  2  States 
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States  in  which  the  Electors  for  the  Prefident  and 
Vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  are  named 
by  the  People. 

Maflachufetts.  Kentucky. 

Pennfylvania.  South  Carolina. 

Virginia.  Georgia. 
Tenneflee. 

States  in  which  the  Electors  for  tlie  Prefident  and 
Vice^prejident  of  the  United  States  are  named  by 
the  Legi/lature. 

Vermont.  Delaware. 

New  Hampfhirc.  New  Jerfey. 

Conne&icut. v  Maryland. 

Rhode  Ifland.  North  Carolina. 
New  York. 

It  is  certainly  a  cifcumffcance  at  which  one 
can  fcarcely  cxprefs  too  much  furprile,  that  a 
public  aft,  including  an  intereft  fo  weighty  and 
general  as  that  of  the  choice  of  prefident,  fliould 
not  be  conducted  on  uniform  principles  through- 
out the  ftafces ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating the  elcdiors  fhould  not  univerfally  refide 
in  the  people.  The  advocates  for  its  reiiding  in 
the  lcgiflaturcs  contend,  that  the  legiflatures,  be- 
ing 
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ing  chofen  by  the  people,  and  for  a  fhort  period, 
their  nomination  of  electors  is,  in  fa&,  that  of 
the  people ;  and  that  the  nomination  of  electors 
being  always  at  a  Hated  period,  the  people,  when 
they  choofe  the  legiflature,  have  it  before  their 
eyes  that  it  has  the  ele&ors  to  name,  and  there- 
fore are  called  to  vote  for  fuch  members  as  they 
imagine  may  be  entrufted  with  that  fun&ion. 
Their  opponents  maintain,  that  the  ele&ion  of 
the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  by  the  people, 
in  an  immediate  and  direct  manner,  is  an  in* 
alienable  right,  and  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  conftitution  to  ratify ;  that  the  conftitution, 
in  leaving  it  to  the  feveral  legiflatures  to  declare 
the  manner  of  nominating  the  ele&ors,  had  in 
view  only  the  place  and  time  of  their  aflembling, 
and  never  meant  to  intrench  upon  one  of  the 
moft  facrcd  rights  of  the  people ;  ^nd  that,  al- 
though the  legiflatures  are  chofen  for  a  fhort  pe- 
riod, and  the  time  of  nominating  the  ele&ors  is 
fixed,  fo  that  the  people  may  always,  in  their 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  legiflature,  keep 
in  mind  that  particular  truft,  yet  the  fun&ions 
of  legiflator  and  of  elc&or  are  fo  abfolutely  dif- 
tin&,  that  the  man  who  is  the  moft  proper  for 
one  may  be  extremely  unfit  for  the  other, 

Mr.  Wafhington  was  a  fecond  time  chofen 
pjrcfident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  firft  Wed- 
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nefday  in  December  17Q2,  but  not  unanimoUfly, 
as  in  the  former  inftance,  an  oppofition  already 
beginning  to  Ihew  itfelf  in  the  Union.  He  had, 
however,  a  majority,  which  was  the  greater, 
becaufe  many  of  thofe  in  oppofition  perceiving 
that  he  would  be  chofcn  in  defpite  of  their  ef- 
forts, did  not  declare  openly  againft  him,  while 
fbme  of  that  party  even  gave  him  their  vote. 
John  Adams  was  again  ele&ed  vicc-prefident, 
with  a  majority  that  greatly  exceeded  the  votes 
of  any  of  the  other  candidates. 

In  the  month  of  Oftober  1 796,  Mr.  Wafh- 
ittgton  publicly  declared  his  refolution  of  retiring, 
on  account  of  infirmities  of  age,  and  rcquefted 
his  friends  and  adherents  not  to  nominate  him. 

The  fcrutiny  for  present  and  vice^prefident 
was  made  in  a  fitting  held  for  that  purpofe,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  fenate 
having  .come  down  to  the  chamber  occupied  by 
the  reprefentatives,  took  their  feats  on  the  right, 
as  is  the  cuftom  when  the  two  houfes  unite  for 
particular  obje&s*  The  vice-rpreiident,  a<5Hng  in 
his  capacity  of  .prefident  of  the  fenate,  was  featcd 
in  a  chair  on  the  right  of  that  occupied  by  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houf?  of  reprefentatives.  The 
chairs  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  flood  upon 
a  platform,  elevated  for  the  purpofe.     One  com- 

miffioner, 
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jmiffioner,  appointed  by  the  fenate,  and  two  by 
the  Other  houfe,  far  at  a  table  kt  the  foot  of  thfe 
platform ;  and  tht  fecretaries  of  the  two  houfek 
were  refpe&ively  placed  at  tables  that  of  the  fe- 
aate  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  platform,  and  immediately  below  it.     The 
fecretary  of  the  fenate  having  read  the  law  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  opening  the  fcrutiny,   and 
the  inftruments  of  the  two  houfes  refpe&ively 
appointing  the  commiffioners,  the  vice-prefident 
fucceffively  drew  from  two  boxes,  which  ftood 
before  him,  the  votes  from  the  feveral  ftates  for 
the  nomination  of  president  and  vice-prefident  of 
the  United   States.     The  votes,  together  with 
papers  relative  to  the  election,  were  fealed  up  in 
a  packet  from  each  ftate,  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the   lft  of  March,    17Q2.     The  vice-prefident, 
having  broken  the  feals,  read  the  general  return 
of  the  ele&ion  of  each  ftate,  certifying  its  va- 
lidity ;  after  which,  the  fecretary  of  the  fenate 
declared  the  feverai  votes  of  the  ele<ftors,  and  read 
their  feveral  fignatures.      All  the  papers  were 
then,  by  order  of  the  vice-prefident,  handed  to 
the  commiflioncrs,  who  mutually  examined  and 
checked  the  whole,  and  feverally  made  entries  of 
the  votes  for  each  candidate..     Mr.  Sedgwick, 
the  commiflioner  of  the  fenate,  having  compared 
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and  checked  his  lift  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Sit- 
greave  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  commiflioners 
of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  read  aloud  the 
general  fummary  of  the  returns,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  feveral  packets  had  been  opened  by 
the  prefident.  Xhc  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
fummary. 
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The  vice-prefident  then  declared,  that  in  vir-^ 
tuc  of .  the  conftitution,  the  candidate  having  the 
greateft  number  of  votes  above  an  abfolute  ma* 
jority  of  the  elc&ors,  was  the  perfon  appointed  to 
be  president ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  elec- 
tors being  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  the  can- 
didate having  feventy-one  votes  was  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  duly  elected. 

As  the  choice  fell  upon  himfelf,  and  by  his 
prefent  office  it  became  his  duty  to  proclaim 
himfclf  prefident,  he  betrayed  evident  figns  of 
embarraflmettt ;  and  did  not .  recover  from  his 
agitation  till  after  fomfe  moments  of  filence ; 
when  he  declared,  that  John  Adams,  having  fe- 
venty-one  votes,  a  njiimber  beyond  un  abfolute 
majority  required  by  the  conftitution,  and  no  can- 
didate having  more  votes,  John  Adams  wis 
elected  and  proclaimed  prefident  of  the  Unitpd 
States  for  four  years— and  that  Thomas  Jefferfon, 
having  fixty-eight  vofes,  and  no  other  candidate 
having  the  fame  number,  was  elected  and  pro- 
claimed vice-prefident,  for  the  fame  term  of  four 
years.  He  concluded  this  concifc  proclamation, 
by  befecching  the  Almigihty  to  favour  and  proteft 
the  objefts  of  the  ele&ian. 

The  fun&ions  of  the  new  prefident  were  not 
to  commence  till  the  4th  of  March ;  and  John 
Adams,  in  his  quality  of  vice-prefident,  continued 

to 
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to  be  prefident  of  the  fenate.  Fifteen  days  after- 
wards, he  requefted  that  houfe  to  name  a  provi- 
fional  prefident,  that  he  might  employ  the  inter* 
val  in  preparing  for  the  fun&ions  of  his  high 
office. 

The  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Jefferfon  of  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  vice-prefident,  fent  an  exprefs  to  him  for 
that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  duplicate  of 
the  diipatch  by  the  regular  poft.  The  precaution 
turned  out  to  be  neceflary ;  for  the  extraordinary 
mcfTenger  fell  fo  fuddenly  and  extremely  ill,  at 
the  diftance  of  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
that  he  was  not  even  able  to  declare  the  objed  of 
his  difpatches ;  and  it  was  by  the  poft  that  Mr» 
Jefferfon  received  the  account  of  his  nomination. 
Mr.  Jefferfon  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  on 
the  4  th  of  March  the  new  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority  entered  on  their  functions. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  which  by  the 
conftitution  was  diflblved  on  the  3d  of  March  of 
its  fecond  year,  no  longer  exifted.  The  conftitu- 
tion, in  prefcribing  to  the  new  prefident  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  taking  the  oath  before  he  entered  on 
the  excrcife  of  his  fiin&ions,  had  not  declared  at 
what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  or  before  whom 
the  oath  was  to  be  taken.  John  Adams  followed 
the  example  of  his  predeceflbr ;  he  repaired  to 

the 
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the  houfc  of  reprefentatives,  preceded  by  the 
fheriffs,  marlhals,  and  other  officers,  and  placed 
Jrimfelf  in  the  chair  occupied  by  the  fpeaker 
during  the  fittings  of  the  houfe.  Such  members 
of  the  fenate  as  remained  in  the  town,  took  their 
ordinary  feats;  the  other  feats  were  filled  with 
ipeliators,  among  whom  were  many  ladies.  Mr, 
JefFerfbn,  the  new  vicerprefident,  placed  himfelf 
at  the  foot  of  the  platform  on  the  right,  and  the 
late  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  on 
the  left*  In  the  front,  and  round  a  table,  were 
four  of  the  judges  of  the  fupremc  court  of  the 
United  States,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Els  worth. 
the  chief  juftice.  The  galleries  and  tribunes  were 
crowded.  .  The  foreign  miniftcrs,  although  not 
formally  invited,  attended  without  ceremony, 
and,  with  many  others,  flood  behind  the  plat- 
form. The  prefident,  the  fimplicity  of  whofe 
drefs  was  not  diflinguifhed  by  any  thing  but  4 
black  cockade  and  a  fword,  pronounced  a  dif- 
courfe,  in  which  he  declared  his  political  faith  ; 
after  which,  having  defended  from  the  platform, 
he  repeated,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  ufual  path,  after 
the  chief-juftice,  and  kifTcd  the  book  of  the  evan- 
gelifls,  and  then  returned  to  the  platform.  In  a 
Ihort  time  after,  he  retired,  preceded  by  the 
officers  who  accompanied  him  on  his  entrance. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  cere- 
mony of  this  inftallation ;  but  this  very  fimplicity 
has  fomething  in  it  fo  delightful,  fo  noble,  and 
fo  nearly  refembling  the  grandeur  of  arttiqiuty, 
that  it  commands  our  reverence,  and  feizes  %upon 
our  worthieft  affe&ions.  I  fpeak  at  leaft  of  the 
efFeft  it  produced  on  my  feelings.  This  change 
of  the  perfons  exercifing  the  moft  awful  fun&ions 
of  the  ftate,  with  fo  little  pomp,  but  with  fo 
great  folemnity ;  and  which  places  a  man  who, 
the  evening  before,  was  among  the  crowd  of 
fimple  citizens,  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
while  he  who  held  the  fifft  office  of  the  ftate 
the  preceding  evening,  is  returned  again  to  the 
clafs  of  fimple  citizens — is  full  of  the  qualities 
that  conftitute  true  greatnefs. 

The  prcfence  of  the  late  prefident,  who  mingled 
with  the  other  fpedtators  of  this  fecne,  added  to 
its  intercft,  and  compleated  the  greatnefs  of  its 
effea. 

Mr.  Jefferfon,  having  returned  to  the  chamber 
of  the  fenate,  took  the  oath,  in  prefence  of  the 
members  and  the  fecretary;  having  firft  pro- 
nounced a  fhort  difcourfc,  full  of  talent  and  wif- 
dom,  and  which  received  the  approbation  of  all 
who  did  not  attend  with  a  rcfolution  to  be  difla- 
tisfied  with  Mr.  Jefferfon's  conduft. 

DFPART. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWEft,  IN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  arc  three  departments  in  the  executive 
government— the  department  of  Hate,  that  of 
finances,  and  that  of  war.  A  perlbn,  who  bears 
the  title  of  fecretary  of  the  department,  is  at  the 
head  of  each ;  they  aft  under  the  authority  of 
the  prefident,  who  may  avail  himfelf  of  their 
councils  when  he  thinks  proper,  but  is  not  com- 
pelled to  do  fo. 

An  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  is  at- 
tached to  the  executive  government ;  whofe  func- 
tions are,  to  profecutc  in  the  fupreroe  court  of 
the  States,  all  fuits  in  which  the  government  of 
the  Union  is  interefted,  and  to  give  his  opinion 
on  matters  relative  to  law  to  the  prefident,  when 
he  demands  it ;  and  to  the  heads  of  the  feveral 
departments,  in  law  matters  concerning  the  de- 
partment, when  it  is  required  of  him.  Laws 
that  have  paffed  fince  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  have 
appointed  the  perfon  who  fills  that  office,  one  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  finking  fund,  and  for 
the  redu&ion  of  the  national  debt. 

He  is  permitted,  in  common  with  the  attor- 
nies-generai  of  the  feveral  ftates,  to  purfue  his 
profeffion  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

JUDICATURE. 
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JUDICATURE. 

The  judicature  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
pofed  of  courts  of  di<ftri&,  courts  of  circuit,  and 
a  fupreme  court ;  and  thefe  have  exclufive  jurif- 
di&ion  of  all  fiiits  that  afFe&  the  interefts  of  the 
Union.  The  courts  of  diftrift  are  held  in  every 
ftate  four  times  a  year,  by  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  general  government,  and  refiding  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  ftate.  They  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  and  offences  againft  the  general  laws  of 
the  Union,  committed  within  the  diftrift,  or  on 
the  fea  within  its  jurifdi&ion,  when  the  penalty 
does  not  exceed  thirty  ftripes  with  a  whip,  or 
the  payment  of  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  of  all 
caufes  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  including  fei- 
zures  made  in  purfuance  of  the  laws  of  the  gene- 
ral government  relative  to  imports,  commerce, 
or  navigation,  when  fuch  fcizures  are  made  with- 
in their  jurifdi&ion.  They  have  alfo  cognizance, 
in  conjun&ion  with  the  courts  of  the  particy&r 
ftate,  and  the  courts  of  circuit,  of  caufes  in  which 
foreigners  complain  of  wrongs  done  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  violation  of  any  treaty 
of  the  United  States ;  and  of  all  caufes  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  common  law,  in  which  the  ge- 
neral government  is  the  plaintiff,  and  when  the 
obje&s  in  difpute  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  a 

hundred 
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hundred  dollars.  The  courts  of  diftriA  have 
alio  exclufive  cognizance  of  fults  againft  confute 
and  vice-confuls.  All  caufes  determined  by  the 
courts  of  diftrift,  except  thofe  concerning  the 
admiralty,  are  tried  by  jury. 

The  courts  of  circuit  are  held  by  a  judge  of 
the  fupreme  court,  and  judges  of  the  diftrift. 
The  United  States  are  divided  into  three  circuits ; 
the  eaftern  circuit,  comprifing  the  ftates  on  the 
eaft,  extending  tof  but  exclufive  of  New  York ; 
the   midland  circuit,    comprifing   the  ftates  of 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  and  the  fouthern  circuit, 
comprifing  the  ftates  to  the  fouth  of  Virginia. 
Courts  of  circuit  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each 
ftate  :  they  have  cognizance,  in  conjun&ion  with 
the  courts  of  the  different  ftates,  of  all  civil  caufes, 
where  the  matter  in  difpute  amounts  to  the  value 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  independent  of  the  ex- 
pences^  of  the  fuit,  and  in  which  the  Union  is 
interefted,  or  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  or  the  dif- 
pute is  between  citizens  of  different  ftates ;  and 
an  exclufive  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters 
committed  againft  the  Union.     They  are  alio 
courts  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
ofdiftri&. 

The  fupreme  court- of  the  Union  is  compofed 
of  a  chief-juftice,  and  five  judges,  which' latter 

have 
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have  rank  among  themfelves,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  appointment ;  it  holds  its  fittings 
twice  a  year,  at  the  place  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
government ;  it  has  exclufive  jurifdi&ion  over  all 
civil  caufes  where  any  one  of  the  ftates  is  a  party, 
except  where  the  adverfe  party  is  a  citizen  of 
the  fame  ftate ;  and  over  all  fuits  inftituted  againft 
foreign  ambafladors  or  envoys,  or  their  domeftics, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nations.  Its  jurif- 
di&ion  extends  alfb,  but  not  exclufively,  to  fuits 
in  which  ail  ambaffador  or  other  foreign  minifter 
is  plaintiff,  or  in  which  confuls  or  vice-confiils 
are  interefted.  It  is  a  general  court  of  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  circuit,  or  of 
the  different  tribunals  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

All  the  federal  courts  have  authority  to  make 
rules  to  regulate  proceedings  before  them,  and 
to  adminifter  oaths. 

The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
who  muft  refide  at  the  feat  of  government,  con- 
ducts the  caufes  of  the  government  in  the  fu- 
preme  court ;  and  a  counfel  appointed  by  the  ge- 
neral government  refides  in  each  ftate  or  diftrift, 
to  conduit  in  the  courts  of  diftri&  and  courts  of 
circuit  criminal  and  civil  caufes  on  behalf  of  the 
government. 

The  diftance  of  the  ftates  of  Kentucky  and 
Tenneffee,  and  of  the  province  of  Maine,  from 
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the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  making  k  in-*- 
convenient  to  hold  courts  of  circuit  in  them, 
their  courts  of  diftriA  are  .authorised  to  exercifc 
the  jurifdi<5Hon  belonging  to  the  courts  of  circuit, 
.  except  in  cafes  of  appeal,  which  are  carried  be- 
fore the  fupreme  federal  court*  The  fame  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  courts  of  diftrift  in  the 
territories  of  the  north- weft,  which  as  yet  are  not 
Formed  into  d  ftate. 

The  jUrie3  that  fervc  in  the  federal  courts  arc 
fchofert  according  to  the  forms  obferved  in  the 
tefpe&ive  dates  where  thefe  courts  happen  to  be 
held. 

CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  crirrieis  and  offences  of  which  the  federal 
tribunals  take  cognizancfe,  are  only  fuch  as  are 
committed  againft  the  Union,  or  committed  in 
territories  under  the  immediate  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
Union:  111  the  firft  clafs  are — treafbns;  rebel- 
lions ;  refufal  to  pay  impofts  enjoined  by  the 
Union  ;  frriuggling ;  frauds  committed  by  officers 
of  the  revenue,  in  m&tters  of  revenue ;  in  a 
word,  every  offence  againft  laws  patted  by  the 
congrefs*  In  the  fecond  clafs  are— crimes  arid 
offences  cdftimitted  on  the  feas,  or  in  forts  or 
arfenals  belonging  to  the  Union ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
•the  feat  of  government  being  removed  to  Fede- 
ral-city, all  crimes  and  offences,  of  what  nature 

foevcr, 
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fbevcr,  committed  in  that  city,  or  in  a  diftri& 
furrounding  it  of  ten  miles  fquarc. 

The  crime  of  trealbn,  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
constitution ;  wilful  murders,  cotnrhitted  in  forts, 
arfenals,  &c  belonging  to  the  Union,  or  com- 
mitted on  board  of  American  veffels  in  the  open 
feas,  or  in  the  feveral  roads ;  the  treachery  of 
mafters  dilpofihg  of  veflels  or  cargoes  committed 
to  their  charge,  for  their  own  profit,  or  delivering 
(uch  veflcls  to  pirates ;  a  corifpiracy  of  failors  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  defending  himfelf  againft 
pirates ;  piracies  cohimitted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  under  foreign  colours,  on  the  vef- 
fels or  cargoes  belonging  to  the  Union,  or  to  ci- 
tizens of  the  Union ;  forging  of  national  fecuri- 
ties;  debating  of  money  by  officers  of  the  mint, 
or  thefts  committed  by  them  of  gold  or  filver 
coin  from  the  'mint ;  theft  of  money  or  notes 
from  letters)  made  by  the  letter-carriers  of  the 
poft  offices ;  and  the  robbery  o*  opening  of  the 
mail  on  the  highways,  or  the  robbery  of  them  in 
the  poft  offices,  or  opening  of  them  by  perfons 
not  authorifed — are  crimes  punifhcd  with  death. 

Robbery,  and  the  receiving  of  ftulen  goods,  are 
puniihed  with  whipping,  which  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed thirty-nine  ftripes ;  and  forging  of  bills  of 
lading,  fhip's  books,  or  regifters,  or  other  iuch 
documents,  are  puniflied  with  the  pillory,  and 
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imprisonment  not  to  exceed  more  than  three 
years. 

All  other  crimes  and  offences  againft  the  gene- 
ral government,  including  dealings  in  the  Have 
trade,  which  the  laws  of  the  Union  prohibit,  are 
punifhed  by  fines  and  imprisonment  of  various 
degrees. 

Although  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
Union  cannot  be  charged  with  cruelty,  when 
compared  with  that  of  moft  States  of  Europe, 
especially  England,  one  is  not  the  leSs  furpriSed 
to  fee,  in  a  code  abounding  with  the  punifhments 
of  whipping,  the  pillory,  and  death,  that  fine  and 
imprifonment  are  the  only  pupiShments  for  the 
crimes  of  wilfully  flitting  the  nofcs,  tongues,  or 
ears  of  a  human  being. 

I  cannot  prevail  on  mySelf  to  believe,  that  the 
congrefs  will  not,  ere  it  be  long,  infufe  into  its 
jurifprudence  the  benign  temper  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  whofc  example  has  been  follow- 
ed by  many  other  of  the  Slates.  Independent  of 
the  great  moral  and  political  motives  which  re- 
commend that  conduce  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  muft  at  length  be  moved  by  the  hard 
and  cruel  contraSl  of  punifhments  inflicted  in 
the  fame  place,  and  for  the  fame  fpecies  of  crime, 
according  as  the  Sentence  happens  to  be  paSTed 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  federal  government,  or 

thofc 
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thofe  of  the  refpe&ive  ftates — for  the  fentence  of 
a  federal  court  is  executed  in  the  place  where  it 
is  pafled.  This  contraft  is  painful  in  an  un- 
common degree  at  Philadelphia ;  where  the 
Union  having  no  prifon  peculiar  to  itfelf,  crimi- 
nals fentenced  by  the  federal  courts  to  impri- 
fonment  arc  confined  in  the  fame  prifon  with 
offenders  fentenced  by  the  courts  of  Pennfylvania, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  humane  and  falutary  regulations  of 
that  ftate  in  its  prifbns. 

CIVIL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  laws  of  the  Union  in  civil  matters,  like 
thofe  of  the  feveral  ftates,  are  for  the  moft  part 
the  Englifli  laws,  accompanied  with  all  the  de- 
lays and  intricacies  arifing  from  complicated  and 
difficult  forms.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  American  people,  to  Amplify  the 
proceedings,  and  even  many  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  ;  and  it  is  a  reform  fbmetimes  talked  of, 
but  the  undertaking  is  great  and  difcouragirig. 
The  lawyers,  educated  in  the  principles  of  this' 
embarrafTed  code,  and  accuftomed  to  its  pra<ftices, 
would  reluftantly  change  them  for  others;  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  greater  part  of  them  are 

• 

fo  perfuaded   of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the' 
fyftern,  that  they  would  oppofc  the  introdu&ion 
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of  any  other ;  .and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
law-fuits,  although  ruinous  to  clients,  are  the 
harveft  of  lawyers.  This  clafs  of  men  compofes 
much  more  than  half  of  the  legiflature  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  different 
ffates;  and  thefe,  I  am  afraid,  are;  too  powerful 
re  f  *ns  to  permit  us  to  hope  for  ^ny  fpeedy  re- 
form in  the  law. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  laws  of  the  Union, 
is  that  relative  to  flavery ;  but .  *  it  may  be  confi- 
de red  as  fpringing  from  principles  of  policy, .  ra- 
ther than  enlightened  reafons  of  jurifprudence. 
We  have  feen  that  the  conftitution  permitted, 
till  1808,  the  importation,'  in  the  fever al fates,  of 
fuch  perfons  as,  till  tliat  period,  the  feveral fates 
Jhould  judge  it  expedient  to  permit  to  be  imported ; 
and  by  this  defcription  the  conftitution.  meant  to 
defignate  faves ;  which  temporary  countenance 
given  to  the  flave  trade  the  conftitution  could 
not  openly  acknowledge,  without  an  abfiird  con~ 
tradi&ion  of  the  liberal  principles  it  had  pre- 
mifed;  nor  could  it  openly  prohibit  the  flave 
trade,  without  a  certainty  of  the  law  being  op- 
pofed  by  the  fouthern  ftates.  By  this  vague  de- 
fignation  the  framers  of  the  conftitution  crept  out 
'  of  this  embarrafTment ;  and,  however  grofs  the 
fubterfuge  may  be,  we  can  fcarcely  blame  them  ; 
fince,  while  they  preferved  the  exiftence  of  the 

Union 
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Union  at  the  difficult  period  when  the  conftitu- 
tion  was  framed,  they  named  a  term  not  far 
diftant  for  the  extinction  of  that  detcftable  traffic. 

In  ]  796,  the  congrefs  pafled  a  law,  prohibit- 
ing American  veflels  to  carry  Haves,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  thoufand  dollars,  and  confifcation 
of  the  Haves  and  veflels ;  and  this  law,  although 
fometimes  eluded,  is  for  the  greater  part  rigor- 
©ufly  enforced,  of  which  I  h^ve  feen  many  in- 
stances during  my  ftay  in  America.  It  is  even 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  elude  it;  for  the  Qua- 
Iters  purfiie  offenders  againft  this  law  with  in- 
credible activity  and  inveteracy.  The  merchants 
who  make  the  attempt  muft  provide  falfe  bills 
of  lading,  and  make  oath  that  the  cargo  is  the 
property  of  foreign  merchants,  and  employ  others 
to  take  the  fame  oath;  and  all  this  is  attended 
with  great  cxpence. 

A  law  of  1793,  prohibits  the  giving  of  art 
afylum  to  any  perfon  engaged  to  ferve  another, 
ordaining  a  fine  to  be  levied  upon  all  offenders* 
in  this  cafe,  and  declaring,  that  the  perfon  who 
flies  from  his  matter  fhall  be  liable  to  be  fent  back 
to  him.  In  this  law  the  concrefs  avoided  the 
ufe  of  the  word  JIaves,  although  it  was  to  pro- 
vide againft  the  flight  or  concealment  of  flaves 
that  it  was  pafled,  there  being  little  reafon  for  • 
apprehenfions  about  domeftics  engaged  for  a  term. 
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The  jurifprudence  of  the  Union  relative  to  Haves, 
•is  confined  to  thefe  two  articles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

The  department  of  ftate  is  alio  that  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  indeed  form  its  principal  bufinefs. 
The  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  is  the  keeper  of  the  feals  of  the 
Union.     It  is  his  office  to  counterfign  the  laws, 
and  to  promulgate  them ;  he  has  the  cuftody  of 
the  papers  of  the  old  congrefs,  and   has  other 
fun&ions ;  but  his  principal  employment  is  to  * 
tranfad  affairs  with  foreign  powers.     The  ex- 
pences  incurred  for  foreign  affairs  amounted,  for 
the  four  firft  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  new 
con  ft  i  tut  ion,  to  no  more  than  forty  thoufand 
dollars  annually.     Since  that  period  the  number 
of  the  minifters  and  confuls  of  the  Union  in  fo- 
reign countries  being  encreafed,  the  ordinary  an- 
nual expences  for  foreign  affairs  have  amounted 
to  fixty  thoufand  dollars ;  and  the  expences  at- 
tending the  execution  of  the  different  treaties 
made  by  the  Union  during  the  laft  three  years, 
have  occafioned  the  granting -of  extraordinaries 
greatly  exceeding  the  amount  of  ordinary  ex- 
pences.    The  treaty  with  Algiers  coll  the  Union 
more  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  dollars.     The 
amount  of  expences,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
' "  "'"    '    '  for 
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for  foreign  affairs,  from  the  year  l/QO  to  this 
time,  is  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
might  have  fpared  a  great  part  of  this  expence, 
had  their  politics  been  dire&ed  with  a  little  more 
wifdom.  Nor  would  the  faving  of  money  have 
been  the  greateft  advantagfe  they  would  have 
reaped ;  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been  able 
to  fhun  the  interior  troubles,  with  which  it  is  too 
plain  they  are  now  menaced ;  to  avoid  the  very 
delicate  and  embarraffinfir  fituations   in  which 

"  they  have  more  than  once  been  plunged,  and 
are  now  more  than  ever  involved ;  to  prefcrve  the 
bleflings  of  peace  for  many  years ;  to  fecure  the 
exiftence  of  the  Union,  which  is  the  fburce  of 
their  ftrength,  and  which  cannot  be  fhaken  but 
through  their  connexion  with  foreign  countries ; 
in  a  word,  to  place  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
that  independence  which  they  won  with  fo  much 
glory  to  themfelves,  the  right  to  which  cannot 
be  conteiied,  but  which  has  no  longer  any  real 
exiftence,  except  in  the  mouths  of  tHeir  own 
declaimers.  Proud  with  reafon  of  having  thrown 
off  the  oppreffivc  yoke  of  England,  the  United 
States  were  too  ready  to  play  a  part  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  to  involve  themfelves  in 

.the  interefts  of  foreign  powers,  from  which  na- 
ture had  mcjft  happily  feparatcd  them.     They 

involved 
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involved  themfelves  in  thofe  foreign  interefts 
the  moment  they  fent  minifters  to  foreign  courts, 
and  received  their  .minifters  in  return ;  from*  that 
moment  they  cxpofed  themfelvcs  to  the  dangers 
that  the  weak  are  placed  in  relative  to  the  ftiong, 
among-  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  they  re- 
duced themfelvcs  to  the  neceffity  of  pradifing 
duplicity,  an  indifpenfable  condition,  when  he 
who  is  weak  allies  himfelf  to  him  who  is  ftrong ; 
and  the  more  indifpenfable  in  politics,  inafrauch 
as  jufticc  has  been  hithftrto  contemtied  in  that 
trty  the  will  of  the  more  powerful  being  the  only 
law-  In  receiving  foreign  minifters*  they  gave 
rife  to  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous,  becauie 
their  mafters  believed  it  to  be  their  intcreft  to 
difturb  their  tranquillity,  and  check-  their  grow- 
ing profperity.  In  a  ftate  where  political  concerns 
are  as  yet  little  complicated,  the  refidence  of  fo- 
reign minifters  is  more  mifchievous  than  in  others, 
even  when  they  have  received  no-  irtftru&ions 
from  their  courts:  to  cultivate  ittCrigues,  which 
is  a  cafe  ^difficult  to  imagine.  They  are  ready* 
enough  to  render  themfelvcs  of  importance,  and' 
to  give  confequence  to  their  employments ;  if 
they  fuccced  in  fome  underhand  practice,  if  they 
corrupt  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  fome  member  of 
the  government,  if  they  pave  the  way  for  the  in- 
fluence and  intercfts  of  their  courts,  or  feem  ta 

do 
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do  fo,  they  arc  fure  to  win  the  favour  of  their 
matters,  for  courts  will  intrigue  every  where,  and 
will  have  a  party  wherever  they  can;  and  thus 
they  pais  for  merit  of  talents  and  induftry ;  and 
while  they  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  rcfide,  they  create,  a  title  to  re- 
wards, and  gain  a  ftep  toward  preferment.  And 
theie  truths  are  the  more  alarming,  in  proportion 
as  the  cabinet  that  fends  the  ambaiTador  is  ftrong, 
and  has  an  intereft  in  leiTening,  the  power  of  the 
ftate  where  he  refides,  and  in  proportion  as  that 
contains  in  it  eircumftances  dangerous  to  its  una- 
nimity ;  in  a  word,  as  it  contains  more  or  lefs 
of  thofe  eircumftances  whofe  combination  forms 
the  exiftence  of  the  United  States, 

The  ambafladors,  of  lefs  powerful  ftates  a<5l  on 
the  lame  principles ;  and  the  application  of  them 
fplejy  is  different.  They  flatter  the  opinions  of 
their  cabinets,,  and  lull  them  with  ftatements  in 
which  truth  is  not  ftriftly  confuted;  and  thus 
they  cultivate,  in  thci*  rcfpe&ive  governments, 
opinions  and  defigns  mifchievous  to  their  fubje6ls. 
If  it  happens  that  they  belong  to  a  party  at  home, 
their  difpatches  take  the  colour  of  the  party.  It 
is. a  universal  paflTion  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
world,  but'  the  agents  of  governments  are  the 
moft  infeded  by  it.  They  fill  their  difpatches 
with  hearfays,  converfations,  fufpicions  uttered 
of  fbme,  denunciations  againft  others,  and  re- 
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ports  fpringing  from  their  prejudices  only,  from 
which  they  djaw  conclufions  that  fill  the  minds 
of  their  employers  with  perplexities,  confirm 
them  in  their  prejudices,  and  engage  them  in 
hafty  and  impolitic  meafures. 

When  a  minifter  is  charged  with  a  negocia- 
tion,  the  danger  is  ftill  more  imminent.  With 
whatever  prudence  and  forefight  his  cabinet  may 
draw  up  his  inftru&ions,  ftill  they  muft  include 
ibme  latitude.  The  ambaflador's  probity,  his 
judgment,  and  his  information,  can  be  the  only 
guarantees  oFhis  conforming  himfelf  to  his  in- 
ftru#ions.  He  may  even  involuntarily  exag- 
gerate, in  his  correfpondence,  the  obftacles  he 
has  to  encounter ;  he  may  mifcalculate  the  over- 
tures that  are  made  to  him,  on  the- part  of  the 
ftate  with  whom  he  treats ;  if  he  is  to  be  cor- 
rupted, the  minifters  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
will  not  fail  to  give  him  his  price,  and  he  will 
content  to  a  treaty  which  facrifices  Ibme  of  the 
articles  of  his  inftru&ions,  or  includes  articles 
not  to  be  found  in  them.  In  a  wrord,  he  will 
agree  to  fomething  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
his  court.  How  many  more  topics  of  the  fame 
kind  might  thefe  obfervations  include  ? — It  is 
true  the  ratification  of  fuch  a  treaty  is  not  in- 
evitable ;  but  the  government  of  a  ftate,  already 
weak,  is  not  in  the  fame  condition  to  refufe  the 

ratification 
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ratification  of  a  treaty,  figned  by  its  ambaflador, 
that  a  powerful  ftate  is ;  and  the  danger  that  may 
be  incurred  by  the  refufal  gives  great  opportunity 
of  intrigue  for  the  ratification  of  fuch  a  treaty, 

A  weak  ftate,  which  fends  and  receives  amba£» 
fadors,  and  would  mingle  in  the  concerns  of 
powerful  ftates,  can  fcarcely  avoid  being  drawn 
into  a  party ;  its  ambition  and  vanity  will  often 
hurry  it  on  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  ufual 
policy ;  and  it  never  belongs  to  fuch  a  ftate  to 
take  a  part  in  the  differences  of  other  govern- 
ments, by  which  it  only  hazards  its  own  profpe- 
rity,  and  fometimes  endangers  its  exiftence. 

Had  the  United  States,  after  the  glorious  wfcr 
*they  had  maintained  for  their  independence, 
opened  their  ports  to  all  nations  with  equal  ad- 
vantages, and  permitted  their  merchants  to  trade 
wherever  their  intereft  led  them,  and  had  been 
wife  enough  to  abftain  from  all  other  foreign  re- 
lations, they  would  have  approached  nearer  than 
at  prefent  to  the  obje&  they  defire,  of  being  a 
powerful  government.  In  the  midft  of  internal 
tranquillity,  they  might  have  filled  their  arfenals, 
fortified  their  harbours,  colle&ed  timber  for  the 
building  fhips  of  war,  which  they  need  not  have 
fent  from  their  ports  till  they  were  ftrong  enough 
to  proted  the  American  flag ;  they  might  have 
efcaped  from  their  prefent  fituation,  in  which 
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they  arc  torn  by  domeftic  diiTentions,  fwaycd  bf 
foreign  influence,  and,  in  truth,  lefs  independent 
than  they  were  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 776—which 
fituation  is  the  entire  refirit  of  the  politics  of  the 
government,  for  their  population  is  doubled,  their 
wealth  increafed,  and  their  people  induflrious> 
enterprifing,  fagacious,  and  honeft. 

My  opinion  will,  no  doubt,  find  many  oppo-* 
nents,  and  more  efpecially  in  America ;  but  if  it 
be  well  examined,  t  believe  it  will  find  alfo  many 
partizans*  As  to  myfelf \  I  im  fo  penetrated  with 
the  convi&ion  of  its  folidity,  fince  my  refidence 
here  has  "given  me  fome  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  that  I  do  not  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce— that  the  independence  of  the  ifcates,  and* 
the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  the  people  (a 
people  fo  worthy  of  repofe,  and  fo  admirably 
placed  by  nature  to  poflefs  a  durable  repofc),  will 
never  be  enfured  till  the  day  in  which  the  go- 
vernment deftroys  all  political  ties  with  Europe. 
By  that  policy,  it  is  not  perhaps  yet  too  late  to 
fecure  the  proiperity  of  America,  although  in- 
finite mifchiefs  have  been  Occafioned  by  the  fo* 
reign  connexions  the  government  has  cultivated 
during  the  laft  fourteen  years. 

In  expreffing  my  opinion  on  the  dangers  in- 

■ 

curred  by  feeble  ftatcs  in  their  connections  with 
powerful  ones,  it  is  America,  and  America  in  bet 

prcfent 
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pfefent  lituation,  that  I  have  had  in  view,     ff 
Jmall  ftates,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Geneva,  lend  am- 
feaffadors  to  powerful  nations,  it  is  to  lolicit  pro- 
tection, iand  to  acquire  fublidies ;  they  are  def- 
tined  to  be  inferior ;  they  ean  never  be  a  grain  in 
the  political  balance ;  they  may,  therefore,  with- 
out danger  to  themlelvcs,  indulge  in  diplomatic 
vanity.     Does  it  belong  to  the  United  States, 
invited  by  nature  and  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  to  become  a  powerful  nation,  but  which 
can  hever  ftand  in  that  rank  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  long  continued  peace,  to  endanger 
that  important  event  by  a  narrow  policy  ?     Can 
they  ever  doubt,  that  they  are  objefts  of  the  hatred 
of  their  former  mailers  ?~ -A  paffion  that  is  not 

• 

lefs  real  for  being  enveloped  in  the  forms  of 
amity.  Do  they  doubt,  that  the  high  deftiny  td 
which  nature  and  the  period  of  their  birth  called 
them,  is  an  objedl  of  the  jealouly  of  the  political 
forefight  of  Europe  ?  Have  they  not  to  fear  their 
being  the  aliment  of  rivalry  among  the  European 
powers,  in  the  midll  of  whofe  contefts  they  can-* 
not  remain  neuter  without  entire  paflivenefs? 
But,  is  if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  th^fe  truths, 
they  have,  without  neceflity,  and  even  wilfully, 
ftaked  aH  their  advantages,  and  engendered  ma- 
ladies which  already  have  tainted  the  ftate  and 
threaten  to  Ipread  to  its  vitals,  to  gratify  the  vanity 
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of  making  a  figure,  while  yet  in  infancy,  on  the 
political  theatre,  with  the  old  and  powerful  Hates 
of  Europe !  It  is  with  nations  as  with  indivi- 
duals, the  premature  ufe  of  the  genial  powers  is 
tfiicccedsd  by  a  life  of  debility  and  early  decrepi- 
tude* 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  THEIR 
HISTORY,  AND  PRESENT  SITUATION  J  TAXES; 
REVENUES,   &C. 

The  new  conftkution  had  been  contemplated 
and  was  framed  to  give  the  federal  government  a 
degree  of  power,  the  want  of  which  was  daily 
experienced  by  the  former  congreis.  Its  j^veak- 
nefs  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  feveral  ftates  toward  the 
expences  of  the  Union.  The  demands  of  the 
war,  too  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  refources 
of  the  United  States,  had  not  been  completely 
fatisfied  by  the  loans  which  France  and  their 
other  allies  furnifhed  with  a  generofity  that  now 
ieems  utterly  forgotten.  The  congrefs,  con- 
vinced as  it  was  of  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency 
which  had  no  exiting  funds  for  its  foundation, 
was  neverthelefs  forced  into  a  prodigious  emiffion 
of  that  currency,  having  no  guarantee  but  the 
faith  of  a  public  deftitutc  of  all  means  of  repay- 
ment*    The  paper  iffued  by  the  feveral  ftates 

was 
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Was  in  fimilar  abundance ;  and  throughout  it  was 
depreciated  almoft  to  nothing.     This  debt  was 
to  be  univerfally  provided  for ;  funds  were  to  be 
Found  for  the  expences  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  the  neceffity  for  the  creating  a  fyftem 
of  finance  was  apparent;  and  the  oldcongrefs, 
feeling  the  importance  of  all  thefe  duties,  by  a 
direct  declaration  in  1783,  pledged  the  honour  of 
the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  all '  the  ' 
public  creditors.     The  new  congrefs,  at  the  clofe 
of  its  firft  feffion/  in  September  1789,  ordered 
the  fecretary  of  the  treafiiry  of  the  Union  to  lay 
before  the  legiflature,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  enfuing  feffion,  a  plan  for  the  reftoring  of 
public  credit,     Mr.  Hamilton,   at  that  time 
the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  acquitted  himfelf  of 
this  duty,   in  January  1 790  ;  and  the  congrefs, 
adopting  the  plan  laid  before   them,   pafled  a 
law,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year, 
whofe  objeft  was  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.     This  law  funded  the  debt  due  to  foreign 
nations,   as  well  as  to  the  creditors  at  home; 
adding  to  the  debt,  not  only  a  long  arrear  of  in- 
tereft, but  intereft  upon  intereft.     The  debt  due 
to  foreign  nations  amounted  to  eleven  millions 
nine  hundred  and  eight  thoufahd  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  dollars ;  and  the  domeftic  debt 
to  forty  millions  nine  hundred  and  five  thoufand 
Vol.  IV.  C  c  four 
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four  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars;  making* 
together  fifty-two  millions  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen  thoufahd  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three 
dollars.  The  prefident  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  borrow  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
on  the  beft  terms  he  could  obtain,  to  pay  the 
foreign  debt.  As  to  the  loan  to  extinguiih  the 
Homeftic  debt,  the  arrears  of  intereft,  and  certifi- 
cates of  intereft  due,  a  paper  then  in  circulation, 
were  received  as  part  of  it,  and  funded  at  an  in- 
tereft of  three  per  cent.  iThe  capital  of  the  debt, 
comprifing  the  paper  money  then  in  circulation, 
was  funded  at  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent ;  with 
a  provifion  that  a  third  of  the  debt  thus  funded 
fhould  not  receive  intereft  till  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  that  is  to. fay,  till  the  year  1800,  and 
this  part  of  the  debt  was  for  that  reafon  funded 
under  the  name  of  the  deferred Jiock ;  while  two 
other  funds  were  created,  one  of  three  per  cent, 
and  one  of  fix  per  cent,  to  fulfil  engagements  of 
the  ilate.  The  deferred  Jiock  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  treafury,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  provifion  was  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  fufpenfion  during 
ten  years  of  the  payment  of  the  intereft.  The 
different  funds  were  redeemable  alfo  by  the  con- 
grefs  by  annuities  for  twenty-three  years,  at  eight 
per  cent  per  annum,  but  which  could  not  in  that 

cafe 
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ijfcafe  be  afterwards  redeemed  by  any  other  fund, 
IpSfhe  fame  law  contained  provifions  to  make  the 
f^Jnion  refponfible  for  the  debts  of  the  different 
v*fiate$.     It  authorized  a  loan  of  twenty-one  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thoufand  dollars;   and  per- 
-mitted  to  bft  received,  as  fubfcriptions  to  the 
p  loan,  certificates  of  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates  for 
"  military  fervicc,  or  furnifhing  of  provifions  during 
the  war,  limiting  the  fums  which  each  ftate  might 
fubfcribe  in  this  manner.     A  third  of  the  debts 
thus  funded  bore  an  intereft  of  three  per  cent ; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  an  intereft  of  fix 
per  cent,  but  one-half  of  the  fix  per  cents  was  not 
to  receive  intereft  till  after  the  year  1800.     The 
fubfcriptions  to  this  loan  were  to  be  made  within 
a  certain  time ;   but  the  period  was  afterwards 
extended.     The  fame  law  appointed  conimif- 
fioners  to  refide  in  each  ftate,  to  verify  the  title* 
of  claimants,  to  give  certificates,  pay  the  intdreft ; 
in  a  word,  to  tranfadt  all  bufinefs  relative  to  this 
loan  under  the  authority  of  the  fecretary  of  the 
treafury.    The  holders  of  certificates  of  debts  due 
from  any  of  the  ftates,  who  were  unwilling  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  loan,  received  an  intereft  of  three 
per  cent  on  that  paper. 

The  plan  of  transferring  the  refponfi&ility  for 
the  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates  to  the  congrefs  was 
not  adopted  without  long  debates.     No  oppofi- 

C  c  2  tion 
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tion  was  made  to  the  funding  of  the  fofeign  debt, 
nor  even  that  of  the  domeftic  debt,  but  what 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  latter,  and  the  man- 
ner of  redeeming  it,  occafioned  great  difputes. 
Thofe  who  oppofed  the  funding  of  the  debts  of 
the  feveral  ftates  argued,  that  the  claims  were 
almoft  obfolete;  that  neither  the  intereft,  nor 
any  part  of  the  principal  had  Jbeen  paid ;  that 
they  had   fallen  to  an  eighth  of  their  original 
value;  and  that  in  all  probability  they  would 
continue  to  fall  till  they  fhould  be  extinft.     A 
large  portion  of  thefe  debts  had  been  incurred 
for  neceflaries  for  the  troops  during  the  war,  at  a 
nominal  price  greatly  above  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles, owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  tfie  congrefs,  and  the  uncertainty  X)f  its  future 
power  of  payment;    and   another   confiderable 
portion  accrued  from  paper  given  to  the  military 
for  pay.     The  perfons  who  originally  held  both 
thefe  fpecies  of  paper  had  fold  them  at  a  very 
low  rate,  fQme  being  compelled  to  do  fo  by  their 
own  neceffities,  and  others  having  loft  all  confi- 
dence in  the  paper.     The  prefent  holders  were 
{peculators,  who  had   acquired  them   for  little 
or  nothing  from  thofe  who,  by  their  real  fervices, 
were  perfons  truly  entitled  to  the  amount  of  the 
debts.    The  oppofers  of  the  plan  therefore  argued, 
that  the  difcharge  of  thofe  debts  in  the  hands  of 

the 
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the  prefent  holders  ^ef  that  property,  would  be 
an  injuftice  to  the  contraftors  and  foldiers,  to 
whom  they  were  in  fa6i  due;  an  infult  to  the 
diftrefs  that  compelled  them  to  transfer  their 
claims  for  very  inferior  compenfations,  and  an 
open  protection  given  to  public  rapacity  and  job*- 
bing,  whofe  ill  effe&s  were  uniformly  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  proportion  of  the  opponents  of  the  fecre* 
tary's  plan  was,  that  debts  verified  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  congrefs  fliould  be  paid  at  their  original 
nominal  value ;  but  that  the  holders  of  fuch  cer- 
tificates fhould  receive  no  more  than  a  portion 
equivalent  to  the  highefl  price  they  had  borne 
in  the  market  from  the  time  of  their  purchafe 
of  them  till  the  acceptance  of  the  prefent  con- 
flitution,  and  that  the  furplus  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  original  creditors  of  the  ftate, 

The  partizans  of  the  fecretary's  plan  appealed 
to  the  declarations  of  the  old  congrefs  in  the 
creation  of  the  titles  to  this  fpecies  of  debt. 
They  had  been  given  for  claims  of  the  original 
poflefTors,  or  perfbns  whom  they  had  reprefented ; 
the  prefent  holders  had  incurred  the  hazard  of  a 
ftill  greater  fall  in  the  value  of  thefe  certificates, 
and  even  of  their  annihilation,  a  danger  to  which 
the  original  poflefTors  had  preferred  a  lofs  by  the 
$de  of  them ;  the  market  was  open,  and  the  cer- 
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tificates  fold  on  the  principle  of  othfer  poflcfixonS, 
and  the  right  of  the  prefent  holders  was  not  tq 
be  infringed  without  a  public  injuilice.  Tq 
thefe  reafonings  it  was  added,  that  the  difficulties 
and  delays  that  would  attend  the  plan  of  the 
other  party  would  render  it  impra&icable. 

The  two  opinions  were  fupported  with  a  gveat 
deal  of  moderation ;  but  with  pertinacity  and 
plaufibility  on  both  fides,  Thofe  who  contended 
for  limiting  the  payment  of  the  prefent  holders 
pf  the  certificates  to  the  higheft  price  they  had 
borne  in  their  pofleffion,  and  to  pay  the  furplus 
to  the  original  poffeflbrs,  argued  with  moft  equity; 
for  it  was  known  that  the  greatcft  bulk  of  the 
original  pofleflbrs,  moft  of  whom  were  foldiers, 
had  been  driven  to  fell  theif  certificates,  either 
by  extreme  diftrefs,  or  by  the  artifices  of  jobbers 
to  excite  alarms  for  the  validity  of  thofe  debts ; 
and  that  the  prefent  pofleflbrs  were  fpeculators* 
well  informed  of  the  intentions  of  leading  men, 
and  the  real  ftate  of  things,  and  ;who  diftmrfed 
only  inconfiderable  fums  for  thofe  certificates,  the 
Jofs  of  the  whole  of  which  would  little  affeft 
their  fortunes ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
•were  foreigners,  who  had  entered  into  thefe  fpe- 
culations  for  the  purpofes  of  plunder.  The  par-? 
tizans  of  the  plan  that  was  adopted  had  reafons 
of  finance  on  their  fide,  forming  a  morality  by 

no 
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no  means  equitable,  but  politic,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  reftoration  of  credit,  on  which 
objed  the  congrefs  was  immediately  employed. 
And  it  is  to  be  pbferved,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  holders  of  certificates  in  the  government  for 
fome  liberal  funding  of  the  debt  wa$  fuch,  that 
this  paper  had  riien  four  hundred  per  cent,  iince 
the  adoption  of  the  new  confutation. 

The  refolution  to  which  the  congrefs  came 
on  the  fubjed  fuddenly  created  immenfe  for- 
tunes. Speculators  bought  up  the  paper  from 
.one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  At 
New  Yorjk,  whGre  the  congrefs  then  held  its  fit- 
tings, its  price  rofe  and  fell  daily,  as  the  fpeakers 
on  one  fide  or  the  other  feemed  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage. Many  members  of  both  houfes  entered 
into  this  traffic.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  congrefs,  was  univerfally  ac- 
quitted of  this  dishonourable  condu&,  and  uni- 
verfally received  the  tribute  due  to  his  integrity. 

The  plan  of  the  fecretajy  #f  the  treafury  for 
the  adoption  of  the  debts  of  the  feveral  fiatcs  by 
the  Union,  was  not  finally  accepted  without  fome 
modifications,  nor  till  after  it  had  been  once 
rejected.  The  partizans  of  this  plan  argued,  that 
the  debts  contrafted  by  the  feveral  dates  for 
their  particular  defence,  was,  notwithflanding, 
.  for  the  common  caufe,  and  was  in  reality  the 
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debt  of  the  Union— that  the  feveral  dates  would 
encounter  greater  difficulties  in  raifing  taxes  to 
difcharge  their  debts  than  the  Union,  the  levying 
of  various  taxes  being  prohibited  them  by  the 
constitution ;  that  fuch  taxes  as  they  could  levy 
would  only  have  a  partial  and  inadequate  effeft, 
and  in  one  ftate  might  be  in  prejudice  to„  the 
means  employed  by  other  ftates  for  the  lame  pur- 
pofe,  while  the  Union  might  employ  uniform 
means  throughout  the  whole  ftates,  without 
plafhing  of  interefts,  and  with  a  faving  to  the 
particular  ftates,  and  with  more  perfect  fecurity 
to  the  public  creditors,  who  would  all  by  that 
means  be  •  placed  on  an  equal  footing ;  that  the 
offices  eftablifhed  by  the  Union  in  the  feveral 
ftates  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  con- 
grefs,  might  be  charged  with  the  liquidations  of 
thefe  debts,  and  a  great  faving  made  in  that 
heavy  but  neceffary  expence ;  and  laftly,  that 
this  plan  would  tend  to  confblidate  the  force  of 
the  federal  government,  by  allying  the  creditors 
of  the  feveral  ftates  to  the  interefts  of  the  Union. 
Their  opponents  maintained,  that  thefe  debts 
were  neither  known  in  their  amount,  nor  their 
feveral  kinds ;  that,  previous  to  any  difcuflion  on 
the  utility  of  the  plan,  the  nature  and  v&lue  of 
thefe  debts  lhould  be  afcertained,  and  thofe  con- 
tracted for  the  defence  of  the  feveral  ftates  diftin- 

guifhed 
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guifhed  from  fuch  as  were  occafioncd  by  a  negleft 
of  levying  the  taxes,  and  a  report  made  by  the 
commiffioners  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrik-  , 
ing  the  balances  of  the  fums  refpc&ively  due 
from  the  Union  to  the  feveral  dates,  and  from 
the  ftates  to  the  Union ;  that  from  thefe  balances 
WQuld  refult  the  real  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
which  the  Union  might  afterward,  if  it  were 
fouijd  advifeablc,  confolidate  with  its  own  debts, 
which  meafure  would  otherwife  be  rafh,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  extent  and  its  ope- 
ration; and  that  to  augment  the  debt  of  the 
Union,  by  adding  to  it  thofe  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
would  deprefs  the  national  credit,  augment  the 
paper  in  circulation,  and  cheriih  that  fpirit  of 
public  gambling,  whofe  evil  confequences  were 
already  perceived  and  whofe  dangers  were  daily 
jncreafing. 

The  partizans  of  the  plan  replied,  that  the  na- 
tiorial  credit  could  never  be  firmly  eftablifhed 
without  the  confolidation  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
country ;  that  all  delay  in  the  effe&ing  fuch  con- 
folidation would  intercept  the  benefits  expe&ed 
from  the  confolidation  of  the  proper  debts  of  the 
congrefs,  in  the  diminution  of  the  intereft  of 
money,  and  the  raifing  the  value  of  the  funds ; 
and  that  returns  of  the  balances  between  the 
feveral  ftates  and  the  Union  might  be  made 

with 
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tvith  the  fame  promptnefs  and  precifion  after 
iuch  consolidation  as  before. 

The  reafonings  of  this  party,  as  I  have  iaid, 
prevailed.  The  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates  were 
calculated  at  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
iand  dollars  was  authorifed  by  the  congrefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  financial  opera- 
tion  was  not  effe&ed  without  a  fccret  agreement 
among  the  deputies  of  certain  dates,  relative  to 
the  interefts  of  their  conilituents.  The  caftern 
ilates,  comprising  New  York,  were  the  principal 
debtors,  Maflachufetts  alone  owed  fix  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1/87,  an  infurredion  took  place 
in  that  ftate#  of  which  the  levying  of  taxes  was 
the  eaufc,  or  at  lead  the  pretext ;  and  that  ftate 
was  not  willing  again  to  hazard  its  tranquillity. 
by  the  levying  new  taxes,  which  muft  take  place 
if  it  had  its  own  debt  to  difcharge.  Maflachufetts 
was  therefore  particularly  interefted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.  The  fouthern  ftates,  on  the 
contrary,  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  creditors  of  the  Union ;  but  it  was  a 
favourite  projed:  with  them,  to  draw  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government  nearer  to  them ;  and 
Virginia  was  more  eager  in  its  prqfecution  than 
the  reft,  becaufe  the  place  defigned  for  the  future 
feat  of  the  government  was  on  its  territories,  and 

Virginia 
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Virginia  was  the  principal  public  creditor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eaftern  dates  had  an  intereft 
in  prcferving  the  feat  of  the  government  at  New 
York ;  but  this  was  not  fufficient  to  weigh  with 
the  intereft  they  had  in  the  confblidation  of  the 
debts  of  the  ftate.  Their  deputies,  therefore, 
made  a  compromife  with  thofe  of  the  fbuthern 
ftates,  agreeing  to  vote  for  the  feat  of  the  federal 
government  being  placed  on  the  Potowmack,  on 
condition  of  the  others  voting  for  the  confblida- 
tion of  the  debts.  The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania, 
Although  among  the  debtors,  was  not  embarraffed 
with  its  debt,  having  fufficient  means  of  its  ex- 
tinction ;  but  a  promife  was  made  to  its  deputies, 
that  the  provincial  feat  of  the  government  fhould 
be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  they  were 
not  without  hopes  of  preferving  it  for  a  longer 
term,  and  therefore  acceded  to  the  fecret  treaty. 
Thus  the  plan  of  confolidation  pafled. 

It  was  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
fums  that  appeared  to  be  owing  by  the  feveral 
ftates  fhould  be  taken  as  fuch  by  the  Union,  with- 
out previous  examination,  and  fhould  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  fuch  ftates  in  their  accounts  with 
the  Union ;  and  that  the  balance  which  fhould 
appear,  by  the  final  accounts  of  the  commif- 
fioners,  due  to  any  of  the  ftates,  fhould  be  funded 
Hi  their  favour  by  the  Union,  which  was  to  re- 
main 
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main  creditor  of  fuch  ftates  as  by  the  final  ac- 
count appeared  to  be  debtors. 

The  return  of  the  commiffioners,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  makes  the  balances  due  to  certain 
ftates,  namely,  New  Hampfhire,  Maflachufetts, ' 
Rhode-lfland,  Conne&icut,  New  Jerfey,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  amount  to  three  .millions 
five  hundred  and  feventeen  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars ;  and  thofe  due  from  the 
other  ftates,  namely,  New  York,  Pennfylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, to  the  fame  fum. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  work  of  great  reputation 
on  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
publifhed  in  1 796,  fpeaks  in  the  following  man- 
ner of  this  meafure.  "  The  ftates,  whofe  debts 
amounted  to  the  greateft  fums,  were,  by  the 
operation  of  this  plan,  found  to  be  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  creditors  of  the  Union.  And  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  this  great  addition  of  debt  with 
which  the  Union  has  charged  itfelf,  far  from 
giving  ftrength  to  the  federal  government,  has 
occafioncd  more  difcontents  than  any  other  mea- 
sure ;  not  only  by  the  impofition  of  new  taxes 
to  pay  the  debts,  but  ftill  more  by  an  apprehen- 
fion,  that  perfons  in'  power  will  feek-  rather  to 
augment  and  perpetuate  the  debt  of  the  Union 
than  to  extinguiih  or  diminifh  it ;  and  from  a  ge~ 

*  ncral 
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neral  belief,  that  the  {peculations  and  interefts  of 
individuals  had  more  influence  in  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  than  any  other  confideration.     And  al- 
though it    may  feem  indifferent,   whether  the 
fums  neceffary  to  difcharge  thefe  debts  be  levied 
on  the  people  by  the  federal  government  or  by 
the  feveral  dates,  yet  the  4  difficulty  the  federal 
government  finds  in  augmenting  its  revenues  by 
the  excife,  licenfes,  &c. — the  rapid  progrefs  which 
individual  ftates  have  made  for  the  extinction  of 
their  refpe6Hve  debts,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
ftates  whofe    debts   were   not  adopted   by  the 
Union,  becaufe  they  were  on  the  final  account 
its  debtors,  are  fufficient  proofs,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  additional  debt  which  now  refts  on  the 
Union  would  at  this  day  have  been  extinguifhed 
by  the  refources  of  the  feveral  ftates,  if  it  had 
not  been  confolidated  with  that  of  the  Union.'* 

This  writer  adds — "  That,  had  the  confolida- 
tion  of  the  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates  with  thofe 
of  the  Union  been  poftponed  till  the  final  fettle- 
ment  of  accounts  by  the  commiffioners,  the  debt 
of  the  federal  government  would  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  eleven  millions  fix  hundred  and 
nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars, inftead  of  twenty-two  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars,   which  were  acknowledged 

and 
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and  funded  by  the  Union;  and  that  therefore* 
the  congrefs,  by  its  precipitation,  created  an  un~ 
necefiary  debt  of  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  dollars.'* 

The  law  that  confolidates  thefc  different  fpecie* 
of  debts,  pledges  the  public  faith  for  the  efta- 
bliflunent  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  interefts 
granted  on  loans ;  and  it  fets  apart  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Union,  in  the  territories  of  the  weft, 
to  be  fold,  to  create  a  finking  fund  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt. 

A  fum  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand 
dollars  was  due  to  foreign  officers,  who  ferved  in 
the  American  army  during  the  war ;  and  it  was 
deftined  t9  be  paid  out  of  the  loans  made  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  faithfully  difcharged  as  fer 
as  claims  have  been  made,  which  have  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  dollars. 

Since  the  year  1/00,  the  congrefs  has  ere&ed 
an  office  for  the  redu&ion  of  the  national  debt, 
compofed  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  the 
chief-juftice,  the  fecretary  of  ftatc,  the  fecretary 
of  the  treafury,  and  the  attorney-general  of  the 
Union.  It  authorifed  four  different  loans  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  by  the  redemption  of  feve- 
ral  funds;  and,  in  1796,  authorifed  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  finking  fund  further  to  borrow  five 

millions 
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millions  of  dollars,  to  pay  certain  funis  and  their 
intcrcfts,  which  the  government  were  engaged 
to  difcharge  that  year.  The  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  authorised,  by  the  fame  law,  to  fur- 
nifh  this  loan,  or  fubferibe  to  it  in  part.  The 
funds  already  in  existence  were  received  as  fiib- 
fcriptions  to  the  loan  ;  the  commiflioners  had  a 
power  to  fell  at  their  difcretion,  the  federal  ibrts 
of  funds  (three  per  cents,  fix  per  cents,  Or  deferred 
Jiocl)  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  to  difcharge 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  fums  and  intereih  that 
the  loan  was  meant  to  extinguish,  provided  that 
they  did  not  fell  more  than  one  half  of  fuch 
funds  at  a  price  below  par ;  they  were  alfo  au- 
thorised to  fell  the  Shares  of  the  bank  which  be- 
longed td  the  Union.  The  new  debt  thus  created 
by  this  loan,  the  receipts  for  which  bore  an  inte- 
nd of  Six  per  cent,  was  not  to  be  redeemed  till 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1810. 

The  congrefs  had  incorporated  the  bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  bank  had  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  Union  two  millions  of  dollars, 
to  which  amount  the  Union  had  Subfcribed  in 
the  formation  of  its  capital,  and  thefe  two  mil- 
lioils  were  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years, -by  equal  pay- 
ments. The  congrefs  afterwards  authorised  that 
bank  to  advance  the  Union  three  millions  more ; 
and  again,  five  millions,  in  I7t)fi,  as  I  have  be- 
fore 
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lore  obferved ;  afid  declared  the  revenues  of  the 
ftate  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft 
of  thefe  loans,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
other  expences  of  the  government ;  and  deftined 
all  furplus  of  the  revenues  to  be  a  fund  for  the 
repayment  of  fuch  loans. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  feventy-two  millions  fix  hundred 
and  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  dollars ;  and  in  1 796,  to  feventy-eight  mil- 
lions fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven  thoufand  foul1 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.  It  has  therefore  in- 
creafed  by  the  fum  of  fix  millions  eighty -four' 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  dollars,  al- 
though the  office  for  the  redu&ion  of  the  national 
debt  had  extinguifhed  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
one  dollars,  and  although  the  United  States  have 
in  that  period  enjoyed  a  profound  peace j  and 
have  been  favcrured  with  circumftancqs  which 
ufually  enable  a  ftate  to  reftore  order  in  its 
finances. 

A  greater  economy  in  the  public  expenditure, 
the  fale  of  imnienfe  quantities  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  Union  in  the  territories  of  the  weft  which 
is  pra&icable,  and  a  prudent  increafe  of  impofts, 
are  means  that  a  wife  adminiftration  would  em- 
ploy with  efFeft  to  the  fpeedy  extin&ion  of  the 

national 
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national  debt  if  war  or  fomp  great  internal  con^ 
vulfion  did  not  arreft  their  progrefs;  The  na- 
tional debt,  acQording tpengagements  macle  with 
the  public  creditors,  and  plans  prefented  to  the 
congreis  and  adoptdd  by  it, .  is  to  be  entirely  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  1823* 

The  office  for  the  redu<5tion  of  the  public  debt 
had,  in  its  creation,  like  $ty  fuch  nieafures,  the 
obje&  of  raifing  the  public  credit,  by  a  profpeft 
of  the  extinction  of  the  debt*  It  was  -defigned 
to  be  ftrengthened  by  the  eftabliflnnent  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  Statos,  which  made  part  of 
the  general  fjftem  of  finance  propofed  by  the 
fpcref ary  of  the  treafury.  This  bank  was  incor- 
porated in  1791 ,.  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  two  millions  of  which  were  fubfcribed 
by  the  United  States*  who  were  not,  however, 
compelled  to  make  good  the  fubfctiption  at  tie 
period  impofed  on  the  other  fubfcribers.  Tfce 
remaining  eight  millions  were  furnifhed  by  the 
fubfeription  of  individuals ;  one- fourth  part  of 
which  was  payable  in  fpecie,  and  the  other  in 
certificates  of  debt.  The  qojnmiffioners  for  the 
redu&ion  of  the  national  debt  employed  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  the  extinction  of  this  paper. 
Thus  certificates  of  debt  amounting  to  feven 
millions  of  dollars  di%>peared  in  the  firft  year. 

Vol.  IV.  D  d  The 
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"The  price  of  the  remainder  was  naturally  in- 
creafed ;  but  the  artifices  of  {peculators  carried 
them  to  a  price  which  they  could  not  long  main- 
tain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

lft.  The  incorporation  of  the  fubferibers,  with 
certain  privileges,  till  the  year  1811. 

2d.  The  power  of  extending  their  capital  to 
tth  millions  of  dollars. 

3d.  The  power  of  holding  pofleffions  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  perfonal 
6t  real  eftates,  including  their  original  capital. 

•  

4th.  Of  eftablifhing,  within  the  United  States, 
fufch  affiftant  banks  as  the  dire&ors  (hall  judge 
Expedient. 

5th.  The  formation  of  an  adminiftration  for 
the  bank,  confiding  of  a  prefident,  twenty-five 
directors,  and  a  cafhier. 

6th.  A  prohibition  to  carry  on  any  bufinefs 
but  that  properly  belonging  to  the  bank,  to  pur- 
chafe  any  part  of  the  national  debt,  to  take  more 
"  than  fijc  per  cent  for  their  loans  and  difcounts — 
but  with  the  privilege  of  felling  the  original 
fhares  of  the  bank. 

7th.  A  prohibition  to  contract,  by  loans,  dif- 
counts, or  the  emiffion  of  paper,  a  debt  more 

than 
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than  double  the  fum  exifting  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank. 

8th.  A  prohibition  to  lena,  without  ah  exprefs 
law  of  the  United  States,  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  dollars  to  the  federal  government,  or 
taore  than  fifty  thoufand  to  any  one  of  the  ftates, 
or  to  any  foreign  prince  or  power. 

9th.  An  obligation  to  lay  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  treaiuxy  a  ftatement  of  the  aftiial  fituation 
of  the  b&nk,  whenever  he  fhould  demand  fuch 
ftatement,  with  a  power  given  to  that  officer 
to  check  fucb  accounts  with  the  books  of  the 
bank. 

]  oth.  A  provision  to  make  the  holes  of  the 
bank  legal  payment,  In  all  the  offices  of  the 
United  States. 

1 1th.  The  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  to  efta- 
b\\{h  no  other  bank  in  the  United  States>  during 
the  term  of  the  charter  granted  to  this  bank. 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  fectarity  of  flrares  In  a  bank,  whofe 
original  capital  Should  be  formed  like  that  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  placed 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  government, 
might,  in  times  of  neceffity,  be  compelled*  by  a 
law  of  congrefs,  to  furnifh  the  loans  that  cir- 
cumftances  rendered  ncceflary,  I  (hall  only  ob- 

D  d  2  fervc 
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fcrve  the  danger  to  which  it  expofesthe  finances 
of  the  Union,  by  the  facility  of  the  government 
to  obtain  large  loans  by  a  law  of  congrefs,  and  by 
the  power  vefted  in  the  bank  of  lending  a  hun- 
dred thouiand  dollars  to  the  government,  even 
without  any  new  fanflion  _6f  the  congrefs.  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  national  debt  is  attributed  to 
this  circumftancc ;  without  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  loans  would  not  have  been  fo  multiplied,  and 
a  greater  economy  would  have  been  pra&ifed  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  The  con- 
grefs, perceiving  the  public  expenditure  exceed 
the  public  revenues,  would  have  endeavoured  to 
balance  them  by  taxes  which  they  only  poftponed, 
and  which  at  prefent  they  are  obliged  to  levy  in 
a  degree  that  would  not  have  been  neceflary  had 
„they  been  earlier  convinced  of  the  evils  of  loans 
— taxes  which,  however  heavy,  cannot  even  at 
prefent  fuperfede  the  nccelTity  of  new  loans  for 
the  redemption  of  former  ones  provided  cO  be 
redeemed  at  fixed  periods;*  as,  for  example,  thofe 
of  the  bank,  anel  thofe  for  which  the  government 
was  obliged  to  grant  an  enormous  intereft. 

It  is  not  certainly  without  great  hefitation  that 
I  hazard  my  opinion  in  matters  of  finance,  rc- 
fpe£ing  which  my  information  is  by  no  means 
extenfive  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  that  opinion  is  in 

oppofition 
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opposition  to  many  perfons  who  arc  efteemed 
able,  financiers.  I  fhall  at  prefent.  confine  myfclf 
to  the  obferving,  that,  although  I  am  perfuaded 
of  the  real  and  important  utility  Qt  banks,  when 

their  affairs  axe  admiivftered  with* "  prud6nce  and 

*  *  •  § 

equity,  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  commerce,  m- 
duflry,  and  agriculture,  aijd  adding  by  the  credit 
to  the  wealth  of  a  ftate,  and  confeduently  to  its  , 

I  •  "     y         •••-'■  ft         ■ 

caufes  of  profperity ;  and  although  I  even  ac- 
knowledge that  thefe  advantages  have  been  de.- 
rived  from  banks  by  the  United  States,  yet  the 
mifchiefs  of  the  iyftem  on  which  banks  are  con- 
dujfled  appear  to  me  greatly  to  exceed  their  bene- 
fits. The  facility  with  which  abufes  creep  into 
thefe  eftablifhments  is  fo  great,  and  thefe'  abufes 
are  fo  powerfully  protc&ed  and  encouraged,  both 
by  the  neceflities  of  governments  and  the  rapacity 
of  individuals,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  the 
moft  upright  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  their 
management  to  exclude  fuch  abufes.  Their  evils 
arc  the  greater  in  a  country  where  banks  are  nu- 
merous,, ipecie  fcarce,.and  the  defire  of  accumu- 
latipn  the  common  defire  of  the  inhabitants. 
Inftead  of  creating  a  currency  double  the  amount 
of  their* real  capital,  banks  create  one  ten  times, 
and  even  twenty  times  greater;  and  the  illufion 
which  fucceeds  the  firft  moments  of  commercial 

D  d  3  profperity, 
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profJ>crity,  that  in  a  time  of  peace  fprings  from 
the  facility  of  extending  individual  capitals*  is 
toothing  more  than  a  means  of  augmenting  and 
precipitating  the  real  calamities  which  muft  fol- 
low. The  ruin  of  individuals,  and  even  that  of 
ftates,  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  confequence ; 
inafmuch  as  economy,  and  fedate  views  of  the 
nature  of  enterprises,  are  no  longer  things  that 
can  be  attended  to.  The  prefent  iyftem  of  bank- 
ing b  upheld  by  an  opinion,  that  a  ftj=ite,  far  from 
being  impoveriflied  by  its  debts,  has  in  that 
medium  a  q$w  caufe  of  profperity,  refiilting  from 
a  new  a<3ivity  given  to  circulation,  and  an  op- 
portunity given  to  individuals  to  turn  to  profit 
the  gradual  favings  of  the  fmalleft  revenues* 
This  theory  is  no  better,  I  think,  than  an  abufe 
of  ingenuity,  employed  in  the  aid  of  a  defperate 
ftate  of  finance.  It  tends  to  augment,  without 
bounds,  that  mafs  of  debt  fo  Angularly  meta- 
jnorphofed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  /the 
neceflary  aliment  of  public  credit  and  proiperity. 
The  moft  ordinary  underftanding  is  fufficient  to 
difcover,  that  there  muft  at  leaft  be  a  point  be- 
yqncl  which  the  debts  of  a  ftate  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend ; — and,  where  is  the  government  who  will 
thus  confine  itfelf  when  it  can,  almoft  fecretly, 
and   altogether  without  the   murmurs  of  the 

people, 
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people,  increafe  the  means  of  its  expenditure  ? 
Where  is  the  government  that,  intoxicated  with 
this  fyftem  of  indefinitely  increaiing  its  debt,  is 
not  daily  haftening  the  nation  it  dire&s  to  inevi- 
table ruin  ?  The  period  of  reckoning  muft  at  laft 
arrive,  when  the  people  will  not  and  cannot  pay 
taxes  which, are  neither  employed  in  the  defence 
nor  any  other  fervice  of  the  nation,  but  are  railed 
merely  to  pay  interefts  of  loans,  which  economy 
in  the  finances  would  have  rendered  unnecgifary j 
and  when  things  have  attained  this  crifis,  die 
epoch  is  arrived  which  is  the  moft  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  the  (lability  of  its 
government,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  being  by  Jts 
charter  empowered  to  eftablifh  afliftant  banks  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  United  States  as  it  fhould  deem 
expedient,  has  already  eftablifhed  four— -one  at 
New  York,  one  at  Bofton,  one  at  Baltimore,  and 
one  at  Charlefton ;  but  the  capitals  of  thefe  banks, 
known  in  America  by  the  name  of  bratwh-hanks, 
are  not  exclufive  of  its  capital  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  ths 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  Uuitc4  States,  on  th? 
3+ft  December  1 79C: 


•        • 


0,4  Pibtoc. 
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tkkirSy-    '*"*  Creditor. 

.  ,    *  Dolltn.  *     Dollars 

Capital .      - '       i 6,000,000    In  the    fix   per 
Dutchman      ^  -  i   750,000        cents        -       3,624,331$ 
§ums  belonging  to  .        Difcounted  bills    2,080,641 

'  the  government  *  Due  from  the  go- 

*  :Jdf  the  United  vernment  of  the    ,  x; 

States*        -'        431,242      United  States     4,000,000 
jurns  belonging  to  Specie        -  521,415 

-  individuals      .  J  873,93S  •...'-:•• 
JBank  notes  in  cir- 

-    eiilatfon   "    '-  ■  •  19£,90I  "•'.... 
Poftnotesf         -      607,600 
Balance  of  1796        232,813 
Watered  on  Joans 

made  to  the  go- 

verhmeht  210,677 

I>tofits  referveH  in 

hand,  after  pay-    . 

ment  of  the  di- 
vidends.       -       .  132,343 


i    i 


• 


r      <  •  i  t   ■  « 


i    :  »- 


»  ...  ; 

The  capitals  of  the  feveral  branch-hanhy  fur- 
nifhed  by  the*  bank  of  the  Uiiited  States,  afe  as 
follow:  /  '•  :  '"' 

*  Ddtm.  Dotltrs. 

New  York  -  1,200,000  Baltimore  -  400,000 
Bofton      -       -        700,01)0    Charleftbn     J-    '     500,000 

«  * 

•  The  particular  accounts  of  the  branch-banks 
make  pirt  of-  the.  general  account  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  This  bank  ere&ed  a  new 
building  in  1797,  in  which  it  has  tranfa&ed 
bufinefs  fmce  the  lft  of  July  of  thp  fame  year: 
the  ground  on  which  it  ftands  coft  fourteen  thou- 

?  Government  keeps  its  cafli  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States, 

t  Bills  drawn  on  the  kramti^Banksm 

fand 
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land  dollars ;:  and  the  coft  of  the  building  will 
exceed  a  hundred  thoufand.  The  dividends  of 
this  bank  are  eight  per  cent ;  and  its  fhdres  bear 
a  premium  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent. 
The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  the  prefent  price 
of  the  public  funds. 

Three  per  cents  *  50 

Six  per  cents  -  82 

Deferred  flock  -  65 

The  public  engagements  are  difcharged  in  the 
United  States  with  the  greateft  pun&uality ;  and 
the  loan  granted  by  France  was  repaid  before  the 
period  of  its  being  due,  at  the  defire  of  the  French 
government. 

The  prefent  revenues  of  the  United  States  con- 
fift  of  the  following  articles: — lft,  Duties  on 
tonnage,  and.  on  •  the  importation  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles., 2d.  Duties. on  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled 
in  the  United  States;  on  the  manufa&ure  of 
tobacco ;  on  refining  of  fugar ;  on  public  fales ; 
on  the  retailing  of  wine,  and '  foreign  fpirituous 
liquors ;  and  on  carriages.  3d.  A  profit  on  the 
poftage  of  letters.  And  4th,  Dividends  of  fhares 
belonging,  to  the  government  i*i  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

The  duties  on  tonnage  are  about  three  pence 
halfpenny  per  ton  on  American  vefTels,  arid  half 
a  dollar  per  ton  on  foreign  vefTels. 

The 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  laft  feven  years. 

American  Tonnage.  Foreign  Tonnage. 

In  1790^  Tom.  Tons. 

Coafting  veflels         113,181     Englifh      -       -        228,631 

Veflels  employed  in  French        .        -       13,435 

the  fiiheries  26,522    Dutch        -         -        8,815 

Veflels  employed  in  Spanifh        -        -       8,551 

foreign  trade         362,823     Danifh,   Pruflian, 

i Hamhurg,  &c.  5,131 

502,526  

264,36:5 
Total  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  for  the  year, 
767,08<>. 

In  1791, 

Coafting  veflels    ^    106,494  Englifh      -       -      210,618 

Veflels  employed  in  French       -       -         8,988 

thefifheries            32,542  Other  nations             18,860 

Veflels  employed  in  - 

1  foreign  trade         363,854  2&8,46S 

502,890 
Total  for  the  year,  741,356. 
In  1792, 

Coafting  veflels    t     120,997  Englifli      -      -        506,065 

Veflels  employed  in  French       -       -       24,343 

theftfheries  32,062  Other  nations  13,870 

Ycflels  employed  in  ~ — - 

foreign  trade         414,629  244,273 

567,688 
Total  for  the  year,  81 1,966.  , 
In  1733, 

Coafting  veflels         141,639  Englifli      -       -100,180 

Veflels  employedin  French        -,       -      45,^87 

the  fifheries            38,177  Other  nations      -       17,759 

Veflels  employed  in  .        ...   — *~. — ■ 

foreign  trade         438*864.  _,  .              163,22$ 


.    6|8,68p      . 
Total  for  the  year,  781,906. 


American 
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American  Tennage.  Foreign  Tonnage. 

In  1194,  Torn.  Tom. 

Coafting  veflels         192,686  Englifh       -       -        37,053 

Veflels  employed  in  French        -        -      11,249 

the  fifheries            27,26Q  Other  nations            34,667 

Veflels  employed  in  — 

foreign  trade          527,194  82,974 

747,140 

Total  for  the  year,  S  30, 1 14. 

In  1795* 

Coafting  veflels        171,918  r\  could  not 

Veflels  employed  in  Fncrlifh            I    pr00111"6  ** 

the  fifheries            34,102  y^ch            4    exad  ftate- 

Veflels  employed  in  n*k—  n^noi    ment  of  the 

foreign  tra<fc         580,277  Other  naUons  j    amount  rf 

t— — -  I.  each. 

786,297  6?,000 

Total  for  the  year,  848,397. 

In  1796, 

Coafting  veflels         200,372    Englifh       -        -  19,669 

Veflels  employed  in                   French        -   *    -  2,055 

thefilheries             38,920    Danilh      -        -  10,430 

Veflels  employed  in                  Swedifh       -       -  5,560 

foreign  trade          675,046     Anfeatic  Cities  4,987 

— ■ — : —    Ports  of  Italy        -  758 

913,338     Spain         -         -  2,449 

Portuguefe      -       -  637 

D^ch        -        -  301 


Total  for  the  year,  962,184. 


47,846 


The  quantity  of  tonnage  in  the  preceding  table 
is,  with  relpeft  to  American  veflels,  the  quantity 
that  failed  from  the^feveral  ports;  and,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  foreign  veflels,  that  which  entered  the 
feveral  ports;  therefore,  as  moft  of  the  veflels 
Would  return,  we  may  take  the  total  quantity  of 

tonnage 
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tonnage  at  nearly  double  the  quantity  named  in 
the  table. 

The  duties  on  foreign  articles  imported  intp 
the  United  States  v&rjr  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  from  five  to  fifty-five  per  cent. 
Some  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  computed 
value  of  the  articles ;  and  others  ,-by  the  quantity. 
Foreign  articles,  imported  in  foreign  veflek,  are 
fubje<5l>  fince  the  month  of  July  17-02*,  to  ten  per 
cent  more  than  when  imported  in  American 
veflek.  The  amount'  of  thefe  duties  Is  always 
added  to  the  duty  on  tonnage  in  the  returns 
made  by  the  fecret^cy  of  thp  .treafury.  The 
amount  of  thefe  confolidated  duties,  from  the 
lft  of  Aiiguft  1789,  to  the  end  of  1701,  was  fix 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand 

*  

two  hundred  and  fixty-three  dollars.     In  17Q2, 

.~ . .  .      .  . 

they  yielded  four  millions  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thoufancl  and  thirty-two  dollars.     In 

1793,  fix  millions  one  hundred  and  fixty-two 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  dollars.    In 

1 794,  fix  millions  (even  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  In 
170;"/,  feven  millions  nine  hurujrpd  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  nine  dollars {  and  in 
3  79O,  fix  millions  five  hundred  and  fixtjr-feven 

.thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eigfrty-feven  dollars. 

Thefe  fums  arc  the  net  amount  of  thefe  duties 

,  '•■••i»-fci»|if^i.» 

after 
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after  the" following  dedu&ions — firft,  drawbacks 
on  foreign  goods  re-exported  of 'the  whole  duty, 
except  one  per  cent.  Second,  drawbacks  on 
fpirituotte  liquors  diftilled,  fogars  refined,  and  to- 
bacco manufa&ured  ift  the  (fetes,  when  thefe 
articles  dre  exported  to -foreign  countries.  Third, 
bounties  given  to  the  fiflleries,  which,  vary  -from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  td  tfab  dollars  and  a  half  per 
ton,  according  to  the  fizc  of  the  veffel  employed 
in  them.  There  is  alfo  atounty  on  every  barrel 
of  fifti  ialted  or  fmoked,  of  about  four  pence 
halfpenny.  Fourth,  the  expence  of  collection  of 
the  duties,  which  amounts  to  about  five  per  cent. 
Fines'  for  fmuggling  foreign  articles  into  the 
ftates,  or  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue,  are  alfo 
thrown  into  the  rnafe  of  thefe  receipts.  But 
fmuggling  is  far  from  cotifiderable  in  the  United 
States,  the  duties  in  general  being  moderate.  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  produce  of 
the  duties  on  tea  is  decreafed  nearly  iialf  cwith  in 
the  two  laft  years,  although  the  ufe  of  tea  is  far 
from  being  diminished.  The  fmuggling  of  this 
article,  for  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to- be  fuch, 
is  attributed  to  the  increafe  of  the  tax,  whicli 
is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  per  cent  for  teas 
coming  from  China*  and  higher  ftill  for  thofe 
imported  from  Europe ;  and  alfo  to  the  facility 
of  fecretly  landing  that  article. 

There 
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« 

There  are  a  few  finall  veflel*  belonging  to  the 
United  States  whofc  employment  it  is  to  prevent 
veflels,  coming  from  foreign  countries,  unloading 
in  places  where  there  is  no  cuftom-houfe. 

The  various  expences  of  the  revenue  are  paid 
by  the  collectors  of  each  diflrift,  and  dedu&ed 
from  the  general  account  of  their  receipts. 

'The  duties  on  fbme  articles  of  importation  were 
augmented  in  the  laft  feflion,  which  ended  in  the 
month  of  March  1 797.  The  duties  on  fpirituous 
liquors  diftilled  in  the  United  States,  were  firft 
^mpofed  in  1 794.  At  that  time  they  were  fix 
pence  halfpenny  per  gallon  on  ipirituous  liquors 
made  from  molaffes,  and  five  pence  per  gallon 
on  thofe  made  from  fruit  or  grain,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1 794  they  were  reduced 
to  fix  pence  per  gallon  on  the  former,  and  four 
pence  on  the  latter ;  but  this  redu&ion  was  only 
on  liquors  of  inferior  quality,  the  duties  on  thofe 
of  the  firft  quality  being  raifed  to  fifteen  pence 
per  gallon  when  made  from  molaffes,  and  ten 
pence  halfpenny  when  made  from  produ&ions  of 
the  country.  This  tax,  efpecially  that  part  of  it 
impofed  on  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled  from  home 
produce,  has  always  been  very  unpopular.  The 
law  gave  the  option  to  the  diftillcr  to  pay  either 
the  precife  duty  for  each  gallon,  or  a  compofition 
of  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence  per  annum  for 

every 
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every  gallon  the  dills  employed  could  contain. 
The  didillers  generally  preferred  the  firft  mode, 
becauie  they  were  uncertain  of  occupying  their 
dills  the  whole  year,  and  becauie  there  was  greater 
opportunity  to  elude  the  payment  of  die  duties 
in  that  mode,  the  didilleries  being  fcattered  at 
great  didances  throughout  the  dates,  and  not 
very  vigilantly  watched  by  the  officers  of  the 
excife.  The  public  opinion  being  averfe  to  this 
tax,  it  never  was  univerfally  collected.  Many 
parts  of  fome  of  the  dates,  and  even  entire  dates, 
have  rcfufed  to  this  day  to  fubmit-  to  this  tax. 
Congrcfs  therefore/  in  the  lad  feflion,  thought 
proper  to  deprive  the  didiller  of  the  option  the 
law  formerly  gave  him  as  to  the  mode  of  paying 
the  tax,  and  enjoined  every  didiller  to  pay  a 
compofition  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  his  dills. 
The  didiller  is,  however,  permitted  to  make  the 
compofition  only  for  two  weeks,  or  for  any  term 
between  that  and  fix  months ;  the  compofition 
for  two  weeks  is  three  pence  halfpenny  per  gal- 
lon, for  fix  months  two  fhtllings  and  one  penny 
halfpenny  per  gallon,  and  the  compofitions  be- 
tween thefe  two  terms  are  in  the  fame  proportion, 
giving  the  advantage  to  thofe  who  fubferibe  for 
the  longer  term.  By  this  regulation  the  num- 
ber of  excisemen  is  diminifhed,  the  receipt  is 
more  produ&ive,  and  the  inquifition  attached  to 

that 
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that  {pedes  of  tax  is  narrowed  as  much  as  poffible. 
The  tax  is,  notwithstanding,  a  burthen  on  the 
Agriculture  and  induftry  of  the  country,  and  upon 
a  branch  of  its  induftry  calculated  to  diminifh  the 
employment  of  foreign  induftry  and  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  produce. 

The  diftilleries  that  make  fpirituous  liquors 
from  molaffes  being  chiefly  in  fea  ports,  and  but 
few  in  number,  it  is  not  eafy  to  elude  the  duty. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  examination  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenCes  of  collection  of 'the  various 
taxes  of  the  United  States,  calculates  the  expence 
of  colle&ion  on  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled  from 
the  produce  of  the  .country  to  amount  to  nearly 
thirty-four  per  cent,  while  thofe  on  fpirituous  li- 
quors diftilled  from  molaffes,  known  in  America 
by  the  name  of  continental  rum>  amount  only  to 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent* 

The  quantity  of  molaffes  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  diftillation  amounted,  in  the 
years  17QO  and  170 1,  on  an  average  of  the  two 
years,  to  fix  millions  fix  hundred  and  fixty  thou- 
fand  gallons  per  annum.  In  l/QQ,  it  amounted 
only  to  three  millions  fix  hundred  and  ninety-fix 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fix  gallons. 

The  joint  net  produce. of  the  duties  on  thefe 
two  forts  of  fpirituous  liquors  in  the  laft  fix 
mpnths  of  1791,  was  one  hundred  and  fixty- 

four 
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four  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-feven  dol- 
lars; in  1792,  four  hundred  and  forty-fix  thou- 
fand' four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars ;  in 
1793,  five  hundred  and  thirtyrnine  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  feventy-five  dollars ;  in  1 794, 
three  hundred  fifty-three  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars;*  in!  ?Q5,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thoufand  dollars ;  and  1 79O,  two 
hundred  and  thirtyreight  thoufand  dollars. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  here,  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  fpirituous  liquors  considerably 

encreafed  from  the  year  1 790-  to  the  year  1205.-' 

« 

In  1790,  it  amounted  to  three  millions  fix  hun- 
dred feventy- eight  thoufand.  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  gallons;  and  in  1794,  to  five  mil- 
lions fix  hundred  and  ninety  nine  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  gallons. 

The  importation  of  wine,  exclufive  of  Madeira, 
in  1 790,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixty-one  gallons;  and  in 
1 795,  to  four  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  and  fetenty-fix  gallons.  The  im- 
portation  of  alb 'and  porter  in  1790,  amounted  to 
feventy  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  gal- 
lons ;  and  in  1 794,  to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gal- 
lons. 

The  great  increafe  in  thefe  importations  is  in 
Vol.  IV.  E  e  part 
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part  to  be  afcribed  to  the  prefect  war,  which  has 
uicreaied  the  commerce  of  the.  United  States  ? 
but  if  we  confider  that  a  fmall  portion  of  thefe 
articles  is  re-exported  from  America,  part  of  the 
encreafe  will  be  drifted  to  other  cauies — qne  of 
which  is,  a  great  deereafe  in  th6  importation  of 
jjaolj^fles;  the  quantity  imported  in  1 795  being 
no  more  than  half  the  importation  of  that  article 
in  1 7Q0,  and  the  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled  from 
molafles  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  from 
two  millions  to.  one  million  of  gallons,  between 
the  y$ar  479#  and  the  year  1 795-^-another  caufe 
is  the  rife  in  the  price  of  grain,  which  has  been 
fp  great,  that  the  diftilleries  that  ufe  that  article 
have  been  fcarcely  able  to  maintain  their  ground. 
The  following  table  will  put  this  matter  out  of 
queflion. 

Duties  pa! J  for  the  Importation  of  tVines>  fpiriiuout  LiqUors, 
and  malt  Liquors,  into  the  United  Statr's,  during  the  Tears 
1793,  17949  010/1795;  and  the  Drawbacks  for  the  Re- ex- 
portation of  the  fine  Articles  f  during  the  fame  Period. 


Yeais— 1793. 
Duties. 


Madeira  wines 
Gther  wines 
Spirituous  liquors 
Ale,  porter,  &c. 


243910 

Xi034>5tt 
21/572 


Drawfca. 

.4*692 
4.^35 


*794- 

Duties. 

i66,$2$ 

*33>46o 
1,618*364 


1795. 
Drawba.  |    Duties. 

.  i4>*5&     196,^42 
4»on 
38,U7 
!        165       *9»375 


Dfawba. 

464,893     11,433 

'i49*»492j    59W&I 
288 


The  drawbacks  for  the  exportation  of  fpiritu- 
ous liquors  diftilled  in  the  ftates,  are  a  halfpenny 
per  gallon  for  thofe  made  from  the  produce  of 

the 
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t\ic  country;  and  tw#  pence  per  gallon  for  thofe 
made  from  molafles,  which  difference  is  a  com- 
penfatipn  fox  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
of  molafles  into  the  ftates. 

The-  law  th^t  impofes  thefe  taxes  was  puffed 
in  March  )?Ql  ; :  w*d  their  produce  is  appro- 
priated to  t^ie  payment  of  the  irtferfifts  and  capital % 
of  Jo&ns  jn^de  %i>d  to  be  m^de  fpr  the  extinction 
of 'the  national  debt;  and  it  is  provided,  that 
thefe  taxes  fh&U  he  continued  to  be  levied  till  that 
event  takes  place. 

The  duties  pn  the  importation  of  molafles  was 
increafed  one  halfpenny  per  gallon. in  the  feffion 
before  laft ;  and  the  drawback  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  continental  rujn  increafed .  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  has  undergone  fevcral  altera- 
tions fince  its  eftabltfhment,  which  was  in  1 7Q4. 
At  firft  the  du^r  was  laid  on  the  Article  at  the 
rate  of  fo\ir  pci^ce  halfpenny  per  pound,  but  the 
fippllnefs  of  the  receipts  being  attributed  to  frauds 
from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  quantity  ma- 
nufactured, the  congrefs  laid  the  tax  on  the  mills, 
it. being  varied  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
two  hundred  find  forty  dollars,  according  to  the 
fize  and  kind  of  mill ;  and  the  produce  of  this 
tax  simounte  now  (0  more  than  three  times  the 

E  e  2  former 
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former  receipts.      The   drawback,   however,  of 
three  pence  halfpeny  per  pound  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  that  article  having  exceeded  the  produce 
of  the  tax,  it  was  plain  there  was  immenfe  fraud 
in  thefe  exports ;  and  the  legiflature  entirely  fuf- 
.  pended  that  tax  for  one  year,  in  the  feffion  of 
-1 796.     In  the  laft  feffion  but  one  they  re-cfta- 
blifhed  the  tax ;  but  its  produce,  which  fhould 
it  even  continue  to  exift,  will  never  be  confider- 
able,  cannot  at  prefent  be  placed  on  the  fide  of 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue. 

The  law  which  laid  a  duty  on  the  refining 
of  fugars  in  the  United  States,  parted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1 7-94  ;  buj:  the  duty  did  not  take  place 
till  the  lftof  O&ober  in  the  fame  yean     It  is 
one  penny  per  pound  on  the  fugar,  when  it  is 
refined ;  and  a  drawback  is  allowed  of  two  pence 
-halfpenny  per  pound  when  it  is  exported,  the  ad- 
ditional one  penny  halfpenny  being  the  amount 
:of  the  duty  impofed  on  raw  fugars.     The  fame 
law,  with  a  view  to  encourage  this  branch  of 
American  commerce,   imposes  a   duty   of  two 
-pence  per  pound  on  foreign  refined  fugars  im- 
ported into  the  ftates,  and  no  drawback  is  allowed 
on  the  re-exportation  of  fuch  fiigars.     An  addi- 
tion *>f  a  farthing  per  pound  has  been  lately  laid 
on  the  importation  of  raw  fugars,  and  an  ad- 
ditional halfpenny  per  pound  allowed  for  the 

exportation 
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exportation  of  raw  fiigars  refined  in  the  ftates. 
In  1795,  this  duty  produced  thirty-one  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars ;  and  in  1 796, 
thirty-eight  thoufand  dollars — the  expences  of 
collections  which  amount  to  five  per  cent,  being 
dedu&ed. 

The  law  impofing  a  duty  on  public,  fales  alfo 
pafled  in  1 J fQ4.  This  duty  varies  from  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  to  half  a  dollar  on  efFe&s  fold  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  dollars;  in  1795  it  pro- 
duced thirty  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifteen 

• 

dollars ;  in  1 796,  thirty-three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars — the  expences  of  col- 
lection, which  amount  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  being  dedu&ed.  Notwithftanding  the  pro- 
vifions  made  by  the  law  for  the  payment  of  this 
duty,  the  integrity  of  the  auctioneers,  who  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  is  its  only  -gua- 
rantee. 

The  tax  on  retailers  of  wine  and  fpirituous 
liquors  was  alfo  impofed  by  a  law  of  1 794 ;  it  is 
five,  dollars  per  annum  for  every  retailer  of  wine 
in  lefs  quantities  than  thirty  gallons,  and  of  fpi- 
rituous liquors  in  lefs  quantities  than  twenty  gal- 
lons. Public  houfes  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
In  1795  it  produced  fifty-three  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  forty-feven  dollars;  and  in  1790* 
more  than  fifty-eight  thoufand  dollars — inde- 

E  e  3  pendent 
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pendiht  of  the  4*pences  of  Collection,  Which  are 
two  and a  h&lf  pet  cent. 

The  duty  on  carriages  WU  alio  firft  impofed 
ih  th£  fame  year ;  it  is  frotti  two  to  fifteen  dol- 

•  •      • 

Ikts  per  inrtunx  on  each  carriage,  according  to  its 
kind;  in  1/95  it  produced  forty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twentjr-ohfe  dollars;  and  in 
1 7Q&, ^fifty-three  thoiifand  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  expences  of  Colle&ion  amount  to  fire  per 
cent. 

Ill  1 796  a  caufe  Was  determined  in  thfe  fupfeme 
c6uf  t  of  the  United  States,  on  a  queltion  arifing 
out  of  this  tax.  The  constitution  lays-— that  no 
Capit&tion  tax,  nbr  dire 61  tax,Jhatt  be  impofed  by 
congrefs;  except  Jiidh  as  may  be  impbfid  on  the  dif- 
ferentJiates  in  propbriibn  to  their  federal  number. 
A  perfon  refiding  in  Maryland  -refilled  to  pay  the 
tax  -on  carriages,  ort  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
direSi  tax,  becaufe  it  was  levied  direftly  on  the 
article  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  conlumer ;  whereas 
to  be  indirect,  it  blight  to  be  laid  on  the  perfonS 
dealing  in  that  article.  The  counfel  for  the  per- 
fon appealing  from  the  tax  werb  Mr.  Ingolsok, 
attorney-general  of  the  ftate  of  Pemilylvania,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  a  barrifter  of  Virginia ;  and  the 
counfel  for  the  government  were,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  LfeE,  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  The  latter  gentlemen  main- 
tained, 
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tatiied,  that  the  tax  was  indirect,  inafmuch  as  it 
was  levied  upon  an  article  of  the  appellant's  ex- 
penditure, and  not  on  his  revenue. 

The  term  diretf,  ufed  as  it  is  in  the  paflage  of 
the  conftitution  above  cited,  is  lb  vague,  and  the 
writers  on  this  Cubje£t  have  given  the  term  fuch 
oppofite  interpretations,  that  the  arguments  on 
both  fides  were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  force. 
The  fupreme  court,  being  empowered  by  the 
conilitution  to  determine  upon  principles  of 
equity  as  well  as  law,  in  all  cafes  refulting  from 
different  conltru&ions  of  the  conftitution  or  the 
laws,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  tax,  de- 
claring the  tax  on  carriages  to  be  an  indirect  tax ; 
and  it  was  certainly  reafonable,  in  the  great 
doubt  the  judges  muft  feel  on  this  nice  queftion, 
they  fhoifld  be  determined  by  the  neceffity  of 
making  this  branch  of  the  revenue  produ&ive, 
especially  as  the  tax  affc&s  only  an  article  of 
luxury. 

The  five  laft  of  thefc  taxes  were  impofed  by 
laws  that  pafled  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  and 
are  'to  ceafe  in  Auguft  1801. 

It  is  faid  that  the  taxes  on  public  fales,  and  on 
retailers  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  would 
be  difplaced  with  advantage  to  the  country  by  a 
fmall  incrcafe  of  the  duties  on  importation,  and 
on  wine,  and  on  the  diftilleries.     It  is  maintained 

E  e  4  that 
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that  the  receipt  would  be  greater,  would  be 
without  additional  coft,  would  be  lefs  vexatious, 
and  would,  notwithftanding,  affeft  the  perfons 
who  pay  the  two  taxes  obje&ed  to, 

Thefe  five  taxes  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fiue  new  taxes,  and  are  placed  under  the  fame 
heads  in  the  returns  of  the  fecretary  of  the  trea- 
fury. 

The  poft  office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  profits  form  a  branch  of  the  revenue. 
It  was  in  1 794  the  laft  law  was  pafled  relative  to 
the  admirriftration  of  this  department.  From 
the  1  ft  of  O&ober  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June 
1791,  the  revenue  produced  by  the  poft  office 
amounted  to  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars,  from  the  ift  of  July  1791, to 
the  3lft  of  December  1792,  to  fixteen  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  one  dollars ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  year  1793,  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  for  1794,  to 
thirty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty* 
eight  dollars;  for  1795,  to  thirty-eight  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars ;  and  for  1 796, 
to  feventy-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine 
dollars.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  is  ftill  in- 
creafing ;  but  the  government,  prudently  extend- 
ing the  benefits  o  f  the  poft  to  places  at  prefent 
very  little  inhabited,  the  receipt  in  fuch  places 

does 
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does  not  even  pay  the  expences  of  conveying  the 
letters  to  and  from  them. 

Letters  are  carried  here,  as  in  England,  in 
coaches  or  diligences,  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  public  carriages;  fb  that  the  government 
pays  lefs  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters.  In 
roads  where  ftage-coaches  are  not  eftablifhed,  the 
letters  are  conveyed  on  horfeback. 

The  price  of  letters  is  three  pence  halfpenny 
for  a  diftance  of  thirty  miles,  and  one  and  three 
pence  for  a  diftance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Double  letters,  and  covers  enclofing  more 
than  one  letter,  pay  at  the  fame  rate  for  every 
letter.  Packets  weighing  one  ounce  pay  the  price 
of  four  letters.  Letters  coming  from  abroad, 
and  put  into  the  poft  office  at  the  port  where 
the  veflel  lands,  pay  two  pence  over  and  above 
the  poftage,  if  fent  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  fhares  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  five  thoufand,  whofe  dividends  pro- 
duced  a  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  dollars  half 
yearly.  .  Two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty 
were  fold  during  the  laft  fix  months  of  179O, 
towards  ;the  difehaj-ge  of  loans,  whofe  period  of 
repayment  was  arrived.  The  return  of  the  £cz. 
cretary  of  the  treafury  makes  the  amount  of  the 

dividends 
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dividends  for  the  laft  half  year  of  1 796,  forty-five 
thoufand  dollars. 

Patents  granted  by  the  government  for  new 
inventions,  and  privileges  to  authors  for  an  ex- 
clufive  right  on  their  works,  alfo  produce  a  re- 
4  venue  to  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  has 
never  exceeded  fixteen  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
1/96  was  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  and 
fixty. 

The  return  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treasury 
alfo  contains  the  receipts,  from  the  mint,  of  the 
coin  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  expenccs  of 
that  eftablifhment  are  placed  011  the  other  fide, 
and  greatly  exceed  the  receipts. 

The  produce  of  all  the  duties,  of  which  I  have 
given  the  detail,  amounted,  in  1 796,  to  feven 
millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoufand 
and  one  dollars.  The  following  is  *t  ftatement 
of  their  refpc&ive  produce  : 


« 

Dollars. 

Tonnage  and  imports 

6,567,987 

Diftilleries 

238,000 

Refining  of  fugars 

38,000 

Public  fales 

33,045 

Retailers  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors     5  8,000 

Carriages 

53,800 

Carried  over 

.  6,988,832 
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Dollars. 
Brought  forward         6,988,832 

Pofl  office  -  72,900 

Dividends  on  the  lhares  of  the  bank       1 25,000 

Patents  -  -  -     »  1,2  60 


7,188,001* 


Although  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  prefent  war,  the  importation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  deftined  for  re- 
exportation, will  be  reduced,  and  confequently 
the  duties  on  tonnage  diminished,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  to  be  expeftcd  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
revenue  will  not  be  lefs,  but  that  the  encreafe  of 
population  will  add  to  the  importation  a  quan- 
tity at  kaft  equal  to  what  it  will  lofe  by  other 
circumftances.  But  in  the  ftatement  already 
made  of  the  frtuation  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  the  revenues  fall 
fliort  x>(  the  expenditure,  and  ,that  according  to 
the  loweft  eflimation,  it  will  require  an  annual 
augmentation  of  the  revenues  to  balance  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  two  millions  of  dolkrs^— that 

*  The  fumoP7,l88,ogi  dollars-fa  the  aflual  receipt  of  the 
year  1796  ;  but  the  fecrctary  of  the  treafury  and  the  com- 
mittee of  finances  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  compute 

the  annual  revenue  at  no  more  than  6,200,600  dollars. 

• 
1* 
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States,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  mode  of  taxation  which  refts  upon 
folid  foundations,  whole  produce  is  capable  of 
being  extended  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
ftate,  and  is  independent  of  the  fluctuations  to 
which  merchandize  is  fubjeft ;  and  no  tax  pof- 
feffes  thefe  qualities  in  the  fame  degree  as  a  tax 
on  [land.  The  feffion,  however,  pafled  away 
without  any  thing  being  done  in  this  important 
lubjeft. 

To  judge  of  the  obftacles  to  which  fuch  a 
fcheme  would  be  fiibje&,  it  is  neceflary  to  take 
a  view  of  the  direft  taxes  which  at  prefent  exift 
in  America.  The  fccretary  of  the  treafury,  in  a 
report  made  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1 7  qO,  on  the  practicability 
of  raifing  a  diredl  tax  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  United  States,  gives  the  following  ftatement 
of  the  different  modes  of  levying  taxes  in  ufe  in 
the  fevcral  ftates : 

"lit  A  uniform  capitation  tax,  or  a  dire& 
tax  on  perfbns,  without  difcrimination  of  their 
property,  profeffion,  or  employment,  is  impoicd 
in  the  ftates  of  Vermont,  New  Hampfhire,  Ma£ 
fachufetts,  Rhode  Ifland,  Conne&icut,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

"  The  amount  of  thefe  taxes  in  Vermont  and 
Georgia  is  not  known.    In  the  fire  other  ftates 
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is  to  fay,  if  even  the  prefent  duties  flo  not  fajl 
off  in  their  produce,  and  a  war  with  an  Euro- 
pean  power  might  reduce  them  almoft  to  no- 
thing. New  fources  of  revenue  rauft  therefore 
be  explored,  as  well  as  rigid  economy  praftifcd ; 
and  no  doubt  the  aid  of  the  latter  would  be  con- 
siderable, if  it  was  the  refiilt  of  an  enlightened 
and  comprehenfive  fyftem. 
•  The  congrefs,  in  the  feffion  which  ended  in 
the  month  of  March  laft,  laid  new  duties,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  on  the  importation  of  raw 
fiigars,  bohea  teas,  molafies,  cottons,  fugar-candy, 
and  cocoa,  with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent  on 
all  thefe  articles  when  imported  in  foffcign  veflels. 
It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  new  duties  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  may  be  expe&ed 
to  fall  Ihort  of  that  fum ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  increafe  ,of  this  fort  of  taxes  at  once 
diminiihes  consumption,  and  gives  encourage- 
ment to  fipuggling..  A  duty  on  ftamps,  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  two  hundred  thouiand 
dollars,  was  impofed  in  the  laft  feffion,  and  a  loan 
of  eight  hundred  thoufand  dollars  authorized. 

In  the  feffion  before  the  laft,  warm  debates 
arofe  on  a  proportion  for  laying  a  direft  tax  upon 
lands.     Independent  of  the  neceffity  there  is  at 

prefent  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  United 

States, 
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of  culture.     In  Kentucky  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafles,  according  to  their  quality,  but  each 
clafs  is  taxed  uniformly.     In  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  land  is  taxed  uniformly  by  diftridfe, 
cultivated  or  otherwife.     In  Virginia  it  is  taxed 
according  to  a  permanent    computation.      In 
Maryland  and  New  Jerfey  the  relative  value  of 
the  lands  in  the  different  counties  and  diflri&s  is 
determined  by  the  law ;  andinthefe  diftri&s  the 
land  is  taxed  according  to  its  value,  never  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  rate.   In  Pennfylvania  the  land 
is  taxed  according  to  a  valuation  made  every  three 
years.     In  Conne&icut  all  the  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  fome  in  two  of  the  comities,  are 
taxed  according  to  the  nature  of  their  culture,  or 
the  kind  of  (late  they  are  in,  and  that  uniformly, 
without  regard  to  their  refpc&ive  value.     In 
Mafiachufetts  arftt  New  Hampshire  land  is  taxed 
according  to  its  produce,  or  the  annual  rent  or 
profit  it  is  fuppofed  to  bring.     In  the  ftate  of 
Vermont  lands  inclofcd  and  cultivated,  with  fome 
exceptions,  are  taxed  uniformly,  without  regard 
to  their  value  or  produce. 

"  5th.  Capitals  employed  in  commerce  or 
manufacture  arc  taxed  in  different  ftates  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  each  ftate,  but  in  fome 
fcates  they  are  not  taxed. 

"  Oth.  Taxes  at  the  difcrction  of  tj*  afleffora 

on 
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it  is  from  two-ninths  to  four-ninths  of  the  total 
produce  of  the  taxes  of  thofe  ftates. 

"  in  none  of  the  other  ftates  is  this  fpecies  of 
tax  in  ufe ;  for  the  taxes  on  profeffions,  on  cer- 
tain clafTes  of  people,  and  on  Haves,  cannot  be 
deemed  of  that  kind. 

"  2d.  In  the  ftates  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
fliire,  Maflachufetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jerfey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  horfes  and  cattle 
are  taxed,  but  with  variations  and  exceptions. 
In  Virginia  horfes  only  are  taxed.  In  the  ftates 
of  Rhode  Ifland,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, capitals  and  farms  are  comprised  in  the 
general  computation  of  taxable  property;  in  other 
ftates  thefe  are  not  fubjedfc  to  any  tax. 

"  Sd.  In  the  ftates  of  New  York,  Rhode  Ifland^ 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  taxes  are  impofed  on 
the  general  mafs  of  property,  real  or  perfbnal, 
,  with  particular  exceptions  in  each  of  thefe  ftates ; 
in  the  other  ftates,  taxes  are  impofed  only  upon 
ipecific  articles  of  property. 

«f  4th.  In  all  the  ftates,  excepting  Vermont 
and  Delaware,  land  is  taxed,  comprifmg  the  lands 
uninclofed  and  uncultivated ;  and  there  is.reafon 
to  believe  that  the  fame  meafure  will  be  adopted 
in  the  two  latter  ftates. 

"  In  North  Carolina  lands  are  taxed  by  the 
quantity,  without  regard  to  their  nature  or  fpecies 

of 
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colle&ed  by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  whidi 
mode  of  colle&ion  would  be  attended  with  great 
cxpence.  The  committee  of  finances  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefcntatives,  who  laid  before  the  houfe  the 
propofition  for  this  tax,  eftimates  the  expences  of 
collc&ion  at  twenty-feven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  popular  party, 
that  is  to  fay>  the  anti-federalifts,  in  the  houfe, 
gave  their  fupport  to  the  mcafure,  perceiving 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  a  dircft  tax  whofc 
weight  ftiould  be  immediately  felt  by  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  would  probably  furnifli 
fome  check  on  the  difpofition  they  afcribe  to  the 
government  of  fquandering  money  in  ufelefs  ex- 
pences. The  federalifts  oppofed  the  plan,  and 
perhaps  were  not  uninfluenced  by  the  fame  rea- 
fbns.  All  the  adherents,  however,  of  the  ,re- 
fpc&ive  parties  did  not  vote  with  their  leaders  on 
this  occafion.  Many  members  of  the  houfe 
were  guided  by  their  own  opinions  of  the  tax ; 
and  thofe  opinions,  which,  no  doubt  flowed 
principally  from  a  regard  to  the  public  welfare, 
were  in  fome  inftances  afcribed  to  private  confi- 
derations,  according  to  the  circumftancss  of  the 
perfons  voting. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  on  the  finances 
of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  forbear  to  toudi 
on  a  point,  conne&ed  with  the  opinion  I  have  al- 

Vol.  IV.  Ff  reafcj 
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ready  cxpreffed — that  the  ftates  in  their  general 
legiflation  are  rather  occupied  with  the  means  of 
^  forcing  themfelves  into  the  rank  of  great  and 
powerful  nations  than  thofe  of  confolidating  their 
ftrength  and  increafmg  their  real  power.     Per- 
haps this  error  in  their  policy  is  the  natural  refult 
of  the  combination  of  circumftances  which  fur- 
round  them;  but  whatever  be  the  caufe,   it  re- 
tards their  progrefs  as  a  nation,  which  can  be 
fecured   only   by  their   effe&ual   independence. 
I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  duties  on  articles  of 
importation,  which  1  think  were  not  calculated 
for  the  (ituation  in  which  America   was  at  the 
time  of  their  being  eftablilhed,  nor  are  politic 
in  her  prefent  fituation;  and  their  ill  effedls  are, 
I  believe,  already  evident.     If  we  look,  without 
prejudice  and  with   fufficient  refle&ion,  at  the 
nature  of  thofe  duties,  we  fee  they  are  rather 
contrived  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  general 
government — no  doubt  a  legitimate  obje&  of  the 
taxes— -than  to  add  to  the  real  welfare,   or  to 
cultivate  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  confe- 
quently  to  add  to  the  fecurity  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Union — objc&s  furely  not  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  than  a  tax.     The  fyftem  of  thefe  taxes  is 
.  evidently  defigned  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ; 
and  for  that  objed:  merely  it  is  combined  with 

forefight. 
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iorcfight.    But  commerce  is  only  a Secondary  ob- 
ject in  aa  extenfive  continental  nation,  abound- 
ing with  uncultivated  lands.      The  more  im- 
portant obje.&s  of  its  attention  are — the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  lands,  the  increase  of  its^wft  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  eftablifhment  of  manufa&ures,  to 
make  it  independent  of  ,6ther  nations  for  all  the 
articles  of  the  firft  neceffity.     Commerce  is  no 
more  than  the  mean*  of  exchanging, a  furplus  of 
produce  for  articles  that  a  natkm  cannot  produce 
or  maftufa&ure.      If  it  proceeds  l>eyond   that 
point,  efpecially  in  A.  nation  ii>  its  infancy,  it  col- 
lects in  the  places  where  it  is  carried  on,   the 
population  which  would  otherwife  fpread  gene- 
rally, and  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  making 
the  country  generally,  produ&ive ; .  while  it  tends 
to  fill  the  country  with  foreign  goods,  and  for  a 
long  time  retards  the  eftablifhment  of  manufac- 
tures at  hoifle.    .^Fortunes  may  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals in  this  courfe ;  but  it  is  a  courfe  that  im- 
pedes the  progrefs  of  a  nation  to  independence 
and  profperfty.     The  duties  on  importation  in 
the  United  States  appear  to  me  to  place  them  in 
this  fituation.   They  are  no  doubt  very  high  ;  but 
as  there  are  few   manufa&ures   in  the  United 
States,  the  duties  do  not  at  all  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  merchandife,  which  turns  all 
the  diipofable  labour,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to 

F  f  2  navigation % 
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navigation,  for  the  introdu&ion  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise is  the  fupport  of  navigation,  and  enables 
it  to  afford  wages  for  labour  greatly  exceeding 
What  can  be  given  by  agriculture.     The  dear- 
nefs  of  labour  alfb  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  manufactures,  which  are  attended  with 
difficulties  and  hazard,  even  in  countries  where 
labour  is  cheap.   The  money  ofcthe  United  States, 
and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  enriches  foreign 
nations,  especially  England,  with  whom  their 
commerce  is  the  moft  considerable,  and  indeed 
to  whom  it  is  almoft  wholly  confined.     It  is  a 
real  tax  paid  by  America  to  England.     Part  tof 
this  money,  indeed,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  merchants,  and  consequently  returns 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  lands,  but  the  greater 
part  enriches  a  foreign  country. 

The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  theSe  obfervations  by  the  foflo wing  com- 
parative view  of  the  amount  of  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  into  England, 
and  the  importation  of  English  merchandife  into 
the  United  States,  prefented  in  1 7Q(3,  to  the  houSe 
of  commons  in  England. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXPORT  A* 

TION,  TONNAGE,  &c. 

The  preceding  article  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  a  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  from  the  entries  made  ia 
the  cuftom-houfe  books. 

Another  way  of  judging  of  the  advantage  of  a 
commercial  intercourfe  between  two  ftates,  is 
the  value  of  bills  of  exchange.  Thofe  of  the 
United  States  drawn  upon  London,  at  fixty  days 
fight,  have  always  been  at  two  per  cent  at  lcafl 
above  par,  except  in  the  month  of  November 
1 792  only,  when  they  were  at  par ;  and  fmce 
they  have  been  at  fix,  and  even  as  much  as  nine 
per  cent  above  par. 

The  balance  of  trade  may  be  fomewhat  in  fa- 
vour of  the  United  States  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations  ;  but  that  is  a  very  inefficient. 
compenfation  for  the  difadvantage  they  labour. 
under  in  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  Eng- 
land, and  that  folely  on  account  of  the  manu-, 
fa&ured  articles  which  they  take  from  that 
country. 

This  lyftem,  fo  ruinous  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
American  people,  is  ftill  more  prejudicial  to  its 
morals.    The  merchant  in  the  ports  of  America,, 
who  receives  manufactured  goods  from  abroad, 

F  f  4  natural :v 
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naturally  endeavours  to  increafc  the  consumption 
6i  them,  fince  it  increafes  his  profit.  He  there- 
fore diffufes  them  in  the  interior,  and  as  far  as  hfe 
can  hope  to  find  a  falc;  and  a  tafte  for  foreign 
commodities  accompanies  their  introduction  into 
the  moft  diftant  provinces. 

There  is  no  point  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever remote,  even  in  the  woods,  in  which  one 
ftore,  and  frequently  more,  may  not  be  found. 
There   are   eftablifhed   warehoufes    for  foreign 

goods,  which  are  emptied  and  filled  again  twice 

i 

in  the  year,  and  of  which  the  proprietors  make 
&  rapid  fortune. 

The  home  manufactures  do  not  fuffice  alone 
to  fatisfy  the  tafte  for  luxury,  which  is  infpired 
by  the  fight  of  article^  more  elegant,  more  fhowy, 
pnd  more  in  fafhion  in  the  great  towns 

A  woman,  or  a  young  lad,  would  be  afhamed 
to  appear  on  a  Sunday  at  church,  without  a 
gown,  a  waiftcoat,  or  a  hat,  manufactured  in 
Europe,  for  which  they  pay  as  piuch  as  iixty  per 
cent  dearer  than  in  the  ihops  of  Philadelphia  or 
New  York. 

A  tafte  for  luxury  leads  to  expensive  habits, 
and  confequently  to  imprudence.  It  is  therefore 
an  obftaclc  to  the  complete  happinefs  which  this 
pati^n  feems  deftined  by  nature  to  enjoy.  The 
ptrodudiion  of  thefe  foreign  commodities  into 

the 
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the  back-fettlements  may  be  compared  to  the  in* 
trodu&ion  of  run*  and  whilky  among  the  Indians. 
The  motive  is  the  f4me,  and  produces  the  fame 
effe&s. 

The  abundant  importation  of  merchandise 
manufa&ured  in  England  into  the  United  States* 
naturally  proceeds  from  thofe  ftates  having  been 
habituated,  while  English  colonies,  to  receive 
them  from  the  mother  couitfjy,  of  which  it  was 
the  intereft  to  keep  its  maaufaftories  conftantly 
at  work,  and  which,  from,  its  being  the  feat  of 
power,  poffeffed  all  the  means  of  forcing  that 
importation. 

It  may  be  eaiily  conceived  that,  after  the  re- 
volution, the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  American 
cities,  muft  naturally  have  retained  their  tafte  for 
Englifti  fluffs  and  furniture,  and  the  habit  of 
ufing  them ;  and  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
Englifh  merchants  to  encourage  that  habit ;  and 
this  it  was  the  more  eaiy  for  them  to  do,  as  the 
old  American  houfes  having  been  almoft  all  dif- 
perfed  by  the  revolution,  the  American  merchants 
were  in  general  little  elfe  at  that  time  than  the 
agents  of  Englifli  houfes.  This  ftate  of  things  is 
then  what  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  fince  the  legif* 
Jature  has  oppofed  no  obftacle  to  the  prevalence 
pf  habit  and  individual  intereft. 

With  more  wifdom  and   forefight,  it  feems 

that 
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that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
have  prohibited  all  articles  of  luxury  manufac- 
tured abroad,  -  or  at  kail  would  have  taxed  them 
as  high  as  circumstances  would  have  permitted, 
without  giving  too  great  encouragement  to  fmug- 
gHng. 

Public  fpirit  effe&ually  prohibited  them,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  ;  and  yet  every  one  was  then 
clothed,  although  many  hands  were  taken  away 
from  the  loom  by  military  fervice,  and  by  the 
uneafinefs  and  misfortunes  always  attendant  upon 
war ;  and  the  population  is  now  nearly  double 
what  it  then  was.  Ncccflity  woqld  immediately 
have  extended  domeftic  manufactories,  and  would 
have  led  to  the  fpeedy  eflabliihment  of  national 
ones. 

At  the  outfet  their  productions  would  have 
been  of  a  fcoarfc  quality.  People  too  nice  to  be 
contented  with  them,  might  then  have  procured 
foreign  merchandize,  by  paying  double  or  treble 
their  real  value ;  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  would  foon  have  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  •  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  fince  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  for 
them  to  procure  the  produce  of  other  peoples'  la- 
bour. The  home  manufactories  would  confe- 
quently  have  made  a  rapid  advance  towards  per- 
fection. 

Navigation 
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Navigation  employing  ftwer  hands,  agriculture 
would  have  had  more  at  its  difpoial.  The  in- 
creafe  of  cattle,  now  very  fcafrce  in  America, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  confequenccs  of 
keeping  up  the  national,  domeftic,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  Englifli,  French,  and  other  artiians,  now 
working  in  Europe  upon  the  merchandize  ex- 
ported to  America,  would  have  brought  their 
induftry  into  the  United  States,  where  they  would 
have  obtained  a  more  comfortable  livelihood. 

The  United  States  would  have  reafbn  to  fear, 
that  the  prohibition  of  foreign  merchandize  in 
their  ports  would  have  prevented  their  own  pro- 
duce from  finding  an  outlet.  The  productions 
of  the  United  States  are  articles  of  the  firft  ne- 
ceffity ;  and  feveral  of  them  are  to  be  found  only 
within  their  territory. 

As  to  their  navigation,  their  fifheries  alone 
would  have  been  a  nurfery  for  more  feamen  than 
they  will  foon  have  occafion  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  order  to  man  their  veflels  of  war ;  and  their 
commerce  would  not  have  been  therefore  an- 
nihilated. No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  left 
brilliant  than  we  have  fcen  it  for  fome  years, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  folid. 

America  would  have  had  left  credit  abroad ; 
fwt  that  credit  is  her  ruin.     She  would  have 

Had 
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fcad  lefe  fi&itious  riches;  but  would  have  pof- 
fefled  more  real  wealth.  Fewer  emigrants  from 
other  countries  would  have  come  to  her  with  a. 
ficw  of  making  fortunes ;  but  fhe  would  have 
icceived  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  labori- 
ous clafles  of  the  community.  ,Thofe  fortunes 
which  give  fuch  fallacious  indications  of  pros- 
perity, are  all  made  at  the  expence  of  America  ; 
they  carry  away  the  money,  and  leave  there  no- 
thing but  European  habits,  I  had  ahuofl  faid 
Ticqs. 

The  real  balance  of  trade  would  have  been  in 
Iter  favour ;  and  it  has  been  feen  how  much  it  is 
againft  her.  She  would  have  had  fewer  /pecula- 
tions and  Speculators,  but  better  morals ;  a  lefs 
Splendid  difplay  of  luxury,  but  more  republican 
inftitutions.  The  intercourfe  with  foreign  na- 
tions would  have  been  lefs  expenfive ;  but  find- 
ing within  herfelf  the  means  of  fupplying  all  her 
wants,  fhe  would  have  been  more  independent. 
In  a  word,  fhe  would  have  acquired  every  year 
an  increafe  of  fubftantial  enboupoint;  whereas, 
that  on  which  fhe  boafts,  and  on  which  fhe  is 
congratulated,  is  nothing  but  a  bloated  appear- 
ance of  corpulence. 

No  doubt  the  cuftomhoufe  would  have  pro- 
duced lefs  to  the  national  treafury,  but  direft 
taxes  would  eafily  have  fupplied  the  deficiency  ; 

and 
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and  if  the  United  States  had  followed  this  fyftem 
from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  their  own  iit- 
cfuftry  would  have  been  almoft  adequate  to  their 
wants ;  whereas  at  prefent  they  cannot  do  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  foreigners,  except  in  the 
manufacturing  of  hats  and  leather,  of  which  the 
raw  materials  are  the  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

They  are  dependent ^  and  that  depWiden* 
which  arifes  from  their  wants,  and  which  will 
always  increaie  in  proportion  as  luxury,  already 
*t  a  great  height  in  Amfcrica,  lhall  be  carried 
higher  ftill,  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
political  determinations  of  the  United  States; 
and  may  lead  them  into  great  errors,  arid  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  fooner  or  later  prejudicial 
to  their  intereft. 

Several  manufactories  of  fail-cloth  have  beea 
eftabliflied  in  the  United  States  with  tolerable 
fuccefs,  but  have  been  carried  to  no  great  extent. 
Every  year  alio  fome  fpinning  eftablifhments, 
and  even  cotton  manufactories,  are  attempted  to 
be  fet  on  foot ;  but  the  following  year  they  are 
lure  to  fall ;  for  no  other  rcafon  than  the  high 
price  of  labour,  which  is  itfelf  a  confequence  of 
the  general  fyftem  of  taxation. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  exports  of  the  different 
ftates  of  the  federal  union,  in  proportion  as  my 

travels 
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travels  have  carried  mc  into  thofc  different  ilatc j  „ 

1  ... 

and  more  or  lcls  in  detail,  according  to  the  nature 
or  the  information  tfiat  I  was  able  to  procure. 
The  exports  of  the  general  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica are  the  refult  of  thofe  of  the  particular  dates. 
Here  follow  the  totals,  as  prefented  annually  to 
the  congrefs  by  the  fecretfcry  of  the  treafury. 

It  was  only  from  the  ill  of  September  1/89, 
that  an  ela&  amount  was  taken  of  them,  that 
of  the  preceding  years  being  imperfect.  In  ac- 
counts of  this  fort,  the  year  begins  on  the  lft  of 
O&ober,  and  ends  on  the  30th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. 

Amount  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States. 
1791, —  19,612,040  dollars. 


1792,- 

-  20,753,097 

1703,- 

-  26,109,572 

1794,- 

-  33,026,233 

1705,- 

-  47,989,472 

1790,- 

-  67,o04,OQ7 

This  ftatement  exhibits  a  progreffive  augmen- 
tation, fuch  perhaps  as  never  exifted  in  any  coun- 
try in  fo  fliort  a  fpacc  of  time.  But  this  is  the 
place  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  as  often  as  I  havG 
had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  the  exports  of 
different  ftates,  that  any  one  would  be  grofsly 

deceived 
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deceived  who  fliould  judge  of  the  increafc  of  the 
produce  and  resources  of  the  United  States  by 
this  enormous  augmentation  of  their  exports. 
The  exports  confift, 

1 .  Of  the  produ&ions  of  the  country,  which, 
although  increafed  in  quantity  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, have  rifen  much  more  in  value ;  fome  forty 
per  cent,  others  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  and 
even  more.  This  is  owing  to  the  wants  of  Eu- 
rope, exhausted  by  the  war  in  which  it  has  lpcen 
engaged.  The  yalue  then  of  thefe  exports  is  far 
from  being  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be  the  re- 
fult  of  an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  its  produce. 

2.  The  war,  in  which  all  the  commercial 
powers  have  been  engaged  for  five  years  more  or 
lefs,  keeps  their  trade  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  total 
ftagnation.  The  United  States  are  a  kind  of 
temporary  depot  of  the  produce  of  all  countries, 
and  of  many  of  their  colonies,  where,  before  the 
war,  American  veflels  had  not,  by  a  great  deal, 
fo  extenfive  a  permiflion  to  trade.  Foreign  pro- 
duce is  therefore  brought  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
their  confumption  requires,  and  in  much  greater 
quantities  alfo  than  it  would  be  if  Europe  were 
at  peace. 

The  commodities  over  and  above    the  con- 
sumption 
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fcmption  of  the  United  States  are  re-exported, 
and  fupply  the  different  ftates  of  Europe  and 
their  colonies. 

This  ipcreafed  exportation  is  then,  in  this  point 
of  view,  a  very  uncertain  indication  of  the  real 
increafe  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  fince 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their  foil, 
and  neither  is  nor  can  be  lafting,  A  comparifon 
of  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  of  the 
United  States  exported  annually,  during  fix  years, 
will  furnifh  an  inconteftible  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

It  is,  again,  from  the  accounts  prcfonted  to 
congrefs  by  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  that  I 
have  made  out  this  ftatement. 


Account 


Account  of  the  Exports  of  the  principal  Articles  of 

*793>   * 


MERCHANDIZE. 

Potato  and  pearlafli  —  —  — 

Fifli,  dried  and  fmoked,     —  —  —  * 

Pitto,  (a|t  —  '  —  —       Barrels,  firoi 

Whale  and  other  fifh  oil  —  —    Gallons*** 

Spermaceti  oil  —  —  —  — 

Whalebone  —  — ""  — "  — 

Spermaceti  candles  —  —  Boxes,  froc 

Leaf  tobacco     '  — ■  —  Calks,  from  1,00 

Manufactured  tobacco  *  —  —  — 

Linfeed  —  —  —  — 

Wheat  —  —  —  —  Bui 

Corn  of  other  kinds  «*-  —  —    Ban 

flour  —  —  —  —       Ban 

Ditto  of  rye,  maize,  and  buckwheat  —  Ban 

Sea  bifcuit  — -  —  —  — 

Ditto  —  —  — ,     *         — 

Rice  —  —    .  —  —  Tier 

Beef,  pork,  bacon  —  —  '      —       Bar 

Butter  —  —  —  Firkins,  from 

Cbcefc  4—  —  —  — 

Onions  and  potatoes        —  —  —  — 

Horned  cattle  —  —  —  — 

Horfes  and  Mules  —  —  — 

Pigs  and  (heep  —  — •  —  — 

Ox  hides,  calf  and  fheep  (kins  —  ,  —  - 

Leather  —  —  —  — 

Shoes  and  boots  —  —  *— 

Tallow  —  —  ^  — 

Candles        —  —  —  Boxes  from 

Naval  (tares,  pitch,  turpentine,  roGn,  tar,  &c.  &c.      —        Ban 
Iron        —  —  —  —  Ton 

•Indigo  —  —  —  — 

♦Cotton        —  -7  —  —  — 

•  Thefc  two  laft  articles  are  alfo  imported  in  confiderable  quantities 
produce  of  the  United  States  from  that  which  is  the  reiult  of  foreign  ;  ' 
Carolina  and  in  Georgia,  and  that  that  of  cotton  is  rery  much  incrtaic 
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Upon  examining  this  ftatement  with  atten- 
tion,  it  will  be  feen, 

1 .  That  the  qiiantity  of  wheat  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  diminiflied,  and  that  the 
increafe  in  the  exportation  of  flour,  proceeding 
from  the  great  number  of  mills  that  have  been 
fucceflively  cre&ed,  and  in  that  of  fea-bifcuit, 
(Joes  not  by  a  great  deal  compenfate  the  decreafe 
in  the  exportation  of  wheat.  This  decreafe,  for 
which  I  have  met  with  no  one  who  could  give 
me  a  reafbn  completely  fatisfa&ory,  is  owing,  in 
part,  to  the  ravages  committed  in  feveral  ftates 
by  the  Heflian  fly,  which  has  made  it  neceflary 
to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  in  part 
to  the  great  quantity  of  land  laid  down  in  pafture. 
But  I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  difference  in 
the  exportation  of  wheat  is  too  great  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner,  efpccially  as  in  many 
new  fettlements,  corn  is  cultivated  at  leaft  dur- 
ing  the  firft  years  ;  and  as  in  many  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  Maryland,  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  has  very  generally  fuperfeded  th^t  of  to- 
bacco and  indigo.. 

The  confumption  may  be  increafcd  in  the  great 
towns  by  the  increafe  of  their  population ;  and 
alfo  in  fome  of  the  back  fettlements,  where, 
owing  to  a  want  of  corn-mills,  the  ufe  of  wheat- 
flour  was  formerly  almoft  unknown.     But  this 

Vol.  IV.  G  g  increafe 
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increase  of  confumption  cannot  be  very  great ; 
for  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  United  States 
where  wheat  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  live 
upon  rye-bread,  and  ftill  more  commonly  upon 
maize  or  Indian-corn. 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  other  corn,  that  is 
to  fay,  rye,  barley,  &c.  is  alfo  diminifhed.  This 
is  owing  to  the  increafed  confumption  of  tho 
diftilleries,  which,  though  checked  of  late  by  the 
high  price  of  grain,  has  neverthclefs  been  very 
considerable  during  the  laft  fix  years* 

3.  It  will  be  feen  that  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tobacco  is  very  much  diminifhed,  and  that  this 
diminution  is  not  compenfated  by  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  manufactured  tobacco;  becaufe  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  account  of  the 
fouthern  flates,  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
exceedingly  decreafed. 

4.  That  the  increafe  of  culture  has  been  di-> 
reded  to  that  of  vegetables,  onions,  and  pota- 
toes, and  that  it  is  confiderable ;  and  that  it  has 
taken  a  ftill  greater  turn  towards  artificial  mea- 
dows, or  what  are  called  grazing  farms.  The 
enormous  difference  between  the  progrclTivc  ex- 
port? from  1791  to  179O,  of  cheefe,  butter,  tal- 
low, candles,  and  manufa&ured  fhocs,  is  a  proof 
of  it ;  although  it  is  true  that  the  tanneries  of 
the  United  States  import  a  great  quantity  of  raw 

hides 
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hides  from  that  part  of  St.  Domingo  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Spaniards. 

5.  It  will  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  produce 
of  the  fiflieries  is  much  incrcaied  in  the  laft  fix 
years ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  produce,  {o 
confiderably  augmented  in  quantity,  is  in  itfelf  of 
little  value,  excepting  the  whale  finery ;  apd  al- 
though the  amount  of  its  whole  yajue  exceeds 
that  of  the  value  of  produce  diminished  ip  quan- 
tity, the  incrcafe  is  hardly  of  any  account  in  the 
tmmenfe  progreffion  of  the  general  value  of  the 
exports,  which  was  eftimated  at  qin^teen  millions 
twelve  thou  fluid  and  forty  dollars  in  1701.  and 
at  fixty-feven  millions  fixty-four  thoufand  and 
ninety-feven  dollars  in  1 796. 

The  following  account  of  the  exportation  of 
foreign  produce  will  prove  how  much  of  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  owipg 
to  that  branch  of  commerce. 
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I  (hall  add  to  this  an  amount  of  the  drawback 

* 

upon  the  re-exportation  ■of  foreign  produce  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  courfe  of 
the  years  1793,  1794,  1795  ;  I  was  not  able  to 
procure  one  of  the  two.  preceding  years,  nor  of  - 
the  year  1 790. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give,  by  this  ftatemcnt,  a 
precife  idea  of  the  confumption  of  foreign  pTc- 
duce  in  the  United  States ;  becaufe  goods  being 
intitled  to  the  right  of  a  drawback  iot  a  whole 
year  after  they  have  been  entered  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books,  it  fometimes  happens  that  articles 
which  have  paid  the  duties  in  one  year,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  receipts  of  that  yearf 
are  not  re-exported  till  the  year  after. 

The  following  account,  however,  will  afford 
an  idea  generally  true,  of  the  confumption  of 
that  produce;  and  it  will  fhew,  that  the  con-* 
fumption  of  colonial  commodities  is  little  aug- 
mented in  the  United  States,  while  that  of  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  England  is  confiderably 
mcreafed. 
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No  doubt  this  increafe  in  the  exports  gives  a 
great  increafe  of  activity  to  trade :  no  doubt,  alfo 
the  rife  of  the  price  of  commodities  is  another 
augmentation  of  wealth  ;  but  it  can  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  temporary.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  place 
to  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  nature  and 
pofition  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  were  Englifh 
colonies,  their  trade  was  regulated  by  the  intereft 
ar^d  ambition  of  the  mother  country,  and  could 
only  be  confidcred  as  a  branch  of  the  Englifh 
commerce.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  with  Ireland 
at  pr?fent. 

The  accounts  prcfented  to  the  Englifh  Par- 
liament, which  will  be  found  hereto  annexed,  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  ilatcs  of  America, 
during  the  laft  twelve  years  that  they  were  Eng- 
lifh colonies,  .will  prove  how  great  has  been  the 
increafe  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
fince  that  period. 

Yet  if  they  be  compared  with  an  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  bettveeji  the  United 
States  and  England,  from  1792  to  1 705,  inferted 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  it  \vill  alfo 
prove  how  much  the  imports  of  the  Engliih 
manufactures  into  the  United  States  have  aug- 
mentedj  fince  the  latter  became  independent. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  augmentation  in 
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the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  confe- 
quently  their  independence,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  caufe  of  it,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly advantageous  to  England,  who  never- 
thelefs  confiders  their  emancipation  as  an  in- 
jury, and  would  not  be  fbrry  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  her  revenge. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  France, 
on  being  made  fenfible  of  this  truth,  ought  to 
regret  for  a  moment  the  efforts  (he  made  to  aflift 
North  America  in  obtaining  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence.  Thofe  efforts,  even  though 
the  United  States  may  be  in  general  forgetful  of 
them  at  this  moment,  arc  neverthelcfs  one  of 
the  moft  honourable  traits  of  French  gcnerofity. 
Bcfides,  France  has  had  a  fhare  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  which  fhe  wtfuld  never  have 
had,  if  they  had  remained  fubjeft  to  England ; 
a  fhare  which,  with  better  conduA,  fhe  might 
have  rendered  much  greater  ftill,  and  which, 
with  rational  principles,  fhe  may  no  doubt  here- 
after incrcafc.  In  a  word,  thefe  great  fervices 
rendered  by  France  will,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
gratitude  in  the  United  States,  leave  in  the  minds 
of  their  inhabitants  an  inclination  for  the  friend- 
fbip  and  alliance  of  France,  which  all  the  in- 
trigues of  England  can  only  fufpend  for  a  time. 

Account 
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COLONIES. 

1763. 

1764. 

1; 

Mew  England     .    •     . 
frew  York    .     .     .    . 
Pennfylrania  .     .     .    .. 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

7*»a53 
53>988 

38,228 

642,294 

382,366 

£. 

9M93 

53**97 
36,258 

559,408 
34L7*7 

11 

1 

m 

0 
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3: 

Totals    .    ... 

i.,  1 88, 1 29 

1*0834683 
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Account  'of  the  Value  of  the 


COLONIES. 
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New  England     •  * . 
New  York      .     .     . 
Pennfylvania  .     .     . 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Carolina    «... 


1763. 


Totals 


£• 
258,854 

238,560 
284,152 

555>39» 
250,132 


1764. 


1,587,089 


£• 

462,573 

S»5t4io 
435»»9i 

305,808 


2,234,180 


4! 

3! 
3< 

3- 
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£* 

Total  of  the  Imports  for  iz  Years,  12,291,039 
Freight,  Infurance  and  Profit  at 

12  per  cent ;  .  .  .     1,474,934 

*  3»7^963 


Average  for  a  Year  •  ,    19251,451s 
Vol.  IV.  To  face  Pagt  456. 
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It  was  at  the  peace  by  which  England  acknow- 
ledged their  independence,  that  the  United  States 
began  to  trade  under  their  own  colours.  But 
the  great  diftrefs  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
war,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  confederacy,  ren- 
dered their  commerce  ftill  very  precarious. 

Each  ftate  had  its  particular  laws,  prohibitions, 
and  regulations. 

•  Some  of  them  fhut  their  ports  againft  certain 
foreign  merchandize,  to  which  others  opened 
theirs. 

The  laws  and  the  cuftomhoufe  rates  changed 
every  year,  according  to  momentary  confidcra- 
•tions ;  and  the  moft  natural  refult  of  this  order 
of  things  was,  an  a&ive  rivality  arid  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  different  ftates.  It  is  then,  properly 
fpeaking,  iince  the  adoption  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, that  the  name  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  may  be  given  to  the  commerce  of 
the  different  ftates  of  North  America. 

The  firft  caufe,  however,  of  the  increafed  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  may  be  carried  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  the  year  1784.  At  that 
period,  an  order  of  the  king  of  France  in  council, 
opened  to  their  fliips  three  ports  in  St.  Domingo, 
whither  they  were  allowed  to  carry  fait  fifh, 
upon  paying  a  fmall  duty.  This  order  alfo  au- 
thorifed  the  adminiftrators  of  the  ifland  to  permit 

the 
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the  importation  of  their  flour,  whenever  occafion 
might  require  it.  The  American  fhips,  till  then, 
had  only  had  permiflion  to  carry  timber  and  live 
(lock  to  St.  Domingo,  and  that  only  into  a  (ingle 
port.  They  were  reftrifted  by  the  new  order,  as 
they  were  before,  from  taking  any  thing  in  ex- 
change except  fyrups  and  molaflcs.  According, 
then,  to  the  letter  of  the  edi&,  their  returns 
could  be  of  no  great  yalue ;  but  the  admiffion 
of  American  fhips  into  three  ports  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, gave  a  greater  facility  to  Smuggling,  of 
.which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves. 

The  Englifh,  it  is  true,  carried  Jamaica  fugar 
and  coffee  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States ; 
but  they  were  without  competitors,  and  fold 
them  at  a  high  price. 

The  wants  of  the  United  States  required  a 
much  greater  quantity  than  they  received  from 
England,  and  their  intereft  ftimulatcd  them  to 
procure  it  in  a  direct  way. 

Flour  and  dry  goods  were  fraudulently  intro- 
duced into  the  ifland.  Raw  fugar  and  coffee 
were  fraudulently  exported  ;  and  the  returns  be- 
gan to  be  of  fome  importance,  though  flill  much 
reftri&ed  in  quantity,  by  the  illegality  of  the 
.means  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  them. 

But  this  traffic  foon  ceafed  to  be  illicit.  The 
violent  fhock  which  the  revolution  gave  to  the 

manufactures 
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manufactures  and  commerce  of  France,  forced 
her  to  open  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  the  veffels 
of  neutral  powers. 

From  that  moment  the  Americans  engrofled 
all  the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  which 
they  were  fo  well  fituated  to  carry  on,  and  which 
promifed  them  fuch  confiderable  profits. 

The  others  powers  of  Europe  which  had  alfb 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  being  almoft  all 
fucceflively  engaged  in  the  war,  opened  the  ports 
of  their  colonies  in  like  manner  to  the  Americans, 
or  at  leaft  confiderably  diminifhed  their  prohi-* 
bitive  regulations. 

Thus  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  had 
the  vi&ualling  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  well 
as  an  exclufivc  trade  with  the  French  and  Dutch 
colonies,  not  only  in  provisions,  but  alfo  in  com- 
modities of  every  kind.  Their  fhips  were  freight- 
ed to  carry  Weft  India  produce  to  Europe,  and 
to  bring  back  in  return  the  articles  neceflarr  for 
the  confumption  both  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  thofe  fame  colonies. 

The  new  conftitution  of  the  United  States 
was  cftablifhed  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
revolution  began,  and  Ihortly  after  the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  American  finances  was  adopted.  The 
confequeht  creation  of  ftock  of  different  kinds, 
the  putting  up  of  land  to  fide,  and  the  efta- 
■  :,  %  bliflimcnt 
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bliihmetlt  of  banks,  opened  a  vaSl  field  to  fpecu^ 
lation,.and  to  commercial  enterprise.  The  ftate 
of  Europe  favoured  tbofe  enterprises ;  they  were 
extended,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
Soon  reached  the  EaSt  Indies,  China,  and  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  Its  profits  have  been 
confiderable. 

Such  is  the  brief  hiStory  of  the  rapid  and 
enormous  increafc  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  precifely  from  the  rapidity  of 
that  immenfe  incrcafe,  that  we  may  prognosticate 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  duration. 

The  profperity  of  a  nation's  commerce  cannot 
be  "durable,  unlefs  it  be  founded  upon  a  Solid, 
bafis ;  and  the  Solid  baSis  of  a  nation's  commerce 
is  the  produce  of  its  foil,  of  its  manufactures,  and 
of  its  colonies,  when  it  has  any.  Thcfe  are  its 
only  permanent  riches,  thofe  of  which  it  alone 
can„difpofe ;  its  produce,  and  the  commodities  it 
receives  in  exchange,  are  the  natural  limits  of  its 
trade. 

If  a  nation  by  extraordinary  circumstances, 
unconne&ed  with  its  internal  profperity,  fuch, 
for  instance,  as  thoSe  occafioned  by  the  troubles 
and  tranficnt  misfortunes  of  other  nations,  take 
a  flight  far  beyond  its  natural  means,  and  much 
above  the  Situation  in  which  it  is  placed  by  its 
own  refourccs,  its  profperity  cannot  be  of  long 

duration. 
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duration.  A  change  in  external  circumftances 
muft  Speedily  bring  it  back  to  the  Hate  affigned 
to  it  by  the  extent  or  the  mediocrity  of  its  wealth. 
Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  trade  of  the  United 

* 

States  of  America,  which  the  troubles  of  Europe 
have  rendered  flourifhing,  but  which  the  return 
of  tranquillity  will  reduce  to  its  priftine  ftate. 

If  the  European  powers,  engaged  in  a  terrible 
war,  forced  to  devote  all  their  means  to  it,  in- 
capable of  going  themfelves  to  fetch  the  article* 
they  ftand  in  need,  of  from  foreign  ports,  nay, 
even  incapable  of  victualling  their  colonies,  and 
of  receiving  the  produce  of  them  in  a  direct  way ; 
if  the  European  powers  have  been  under  the  ne«- 
ccffity  of  leaving  to  neutral  flags  the  trade  which 
they  could  not  undertake  themfelves,  does  it  fol- 
low that  they  have  abandoned  it  to  them  en- 
tirely ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  will  haften  to 
refume,  as  fbon  as  they  are  able,  the  trade  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  fincc  they  have  within 
themfelves  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  ? 

In  matters  of  commerce  a  nation  gives  up  to 
others  only  what  it  cannot  undertake  itfelf,  and 
even  fuppofing  that  it  grants  them  momentary 
advantages,  it  is  folely  with  a  view  to  its  own 
intereft ;  it  will  withhold  them,  as  foon  as  it 
perceives  that  its  intereft  is  injured  by  this  con- 

ceffion. 
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ceffion.      Political  confiderations,  or  a  friendly 
alliance  can  alone-  induce  thqm  to  ad  otherwife. 

We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when 
nations,  difcovcring  their  own  intereft  in  a  greater 
gencrofity  of  principles,  will  by  general  content 
give  abfblute  and  entire  liberty  to  trade.  That 
period,  if  ever  it  fliould  arrive,  is  not  yet  at  hand. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  according  to  their  accuftomed 
fyftcm,  will  lay  prohibitory  reftri&ions  upon  all 
trade  that  is  not  their  own,  and  will  thus  reduce 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  limited  com- 
merce which  they  carried  on  before  the  trouble* 
of  Europe. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  United 
States  are  not  fufceptible  of  an  increafe  in  their 
commerce.  1  am  far  from  thinking  fo.  The 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  the  induftry  of  their  inhabitants,  their  bold 
and  enterprifing  difpofition,  their  rapidly  in- 
creafing  population,  the  great  bays  that  penetrate 
into  the  country,  the  number  of  fine  rivers  that 
water  it,  the  facility  of  cutting  canals,  in  order 
to  open  a  communication  between  them,  and 
this  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  promifc  them  a  degree  of  profperity, 

which 
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which  muft  in  future  ages  render  this  part  of 
the  world  the  rival,  and  perhaps  the  fortunate 
rival,  of  Europe. 

But  then  the  United  States  will  have  a  rich 
produce  from  their  foil,  exteniive  manufactures, 
a  great  abundance  of  refources  within  themfelves, 
and  all  this  can  only  take  place  in  confpquence 
of  a  fucccflive  progreffion  of  thofe  refources,  and 
after  a  long  feries  of  years  of  peace  and  internal 
tranquillity  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  time.  But  it  is  of  the  prefent  moment  and 
of  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the  United  States 
that  I  am  fpeaking,  when  I  apply  to  the  fudden 
increafe  of  their  commerce  this  inconteftablc 
political  truth,  that  all  profperity  which  is  not 
the  refult  of  natural  refources,  and  which  de- 
pends folely  on  extraordinary  and  foreign  caufest 
can  only  be  confidered  as  tranfient,  and  rather 
oppofes  than  favours  an  increafe  of  wealth  in 
the  country  that  experiences  it. 

This  truth,  which  holds  good  in  regard  to  all 
nations,  has  a  ftill  ftronger  application  to  nations 
abfblutely  new,  whofc  commercial  houfes  are 
hardly  eftabliflied,  when  thefe  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable circumftances  enable  them  to  give  a 
coniiderable  extcnfion  to  their  fpeculations.  The 
misfortunes  of  individual  traders,  from  which 
they  can  only  efcape  by  a  degree  of  prudence,  al- 

moft 
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moft  fupernatural,  adds  much  in  fitch  times  to 
the  danger  which  the  nation  itfelf  runs  from  the 
temporary  inflation  of  its  trade. 

Before  the  French  revolution  the  capitals  which 
kept  alive  the  trade  of  the  United  States  were 
inconfidcrable,  their  commerce  being  very  much 
confined ;  and  even  part  of  thofe  capitals  were 
Englifh  property,  either  dire&ly,  or  in  the  fhape 
of  credit,  given  by  the  Englifh  houfes  to  the 
American  ones.  If  the  American  merchants 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  take,  out  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  bufinefs  which  a  fudden 
combination  of  circumftanccs  prcfented  to  them, 
only  fuch  a  part  ?s  was  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pitals, their  enterprifes  would  have  been  much 
lefs  extenfive,  and  the  appearance  of  their  pro- 
fperity  lefs  brilliant;  but  their  fuccefs  would 
have  been  more  folid  and  more  certain. 

They  fet,  on  the  contrary,  no  bounds  to  their 
ambition,  and  only  confidered  Commercial  af- 
fairs with  a  view  to  the  enormous  profits  they 
feemed  to  afford.  Speculations  in  land  held  out 
a  new  lure  to  their  avidity ;  and  independently  of 
the  gain  they  promifed  themfelvcs  from  a  refalc 
highly  advantageous,  they  found  in  them  alfo  a 
fource  of  credit,  becaufe  they  had,  for  a  long 
time,  nothing  to  pay  for  their  acquifitions,  and 
becaufe  they  hoped  fpcedily  to  receive  fome  ready 

money 
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•money  from  neW  purchafcrs  loaded  with  capitals 
whom  they  expe&ed  to  fee  driven  in  crowd, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Laftly,  the  eftablifhment  of  banks,  arid  the 
quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  afforded  them 
alfo  new  means  of  obtaining  credit;  Trufting 
in  all  thefe  hopes^  they  ventured,  without  rfeferve, 
upon  every  (peculation  Which  held  out  the  fmalleft 
profpeft  of  gain.  A  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  a 
boldnefs  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  which 
fets  all  danger  at  defiance,  are  two  remarkable 
chara&eriftics  of  the  American  people*  in  almoft 
all  the  fituatiqns  of  life;  Thefe  arc,  no  doubt, 
the  germ  of  great  qualities,  arid  may  be  the 
means  of  great  fuccefs ;  but  if  this  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife, and  this  boldnefs  were  dire&ed  by  pru- 
dence, they  would  lead  to  a  much  fafef  refult ; 
whereas  without  it  they  tend  to  conlequcnces  fo 
much  the  more  ruinous  and  inevitable,  as  they 
have  not  been  forefeen; 

What  happened  to  the  American  merchants  J 

1 .  Delays  natural  to  be  expe&ed  in  the  dif- 
patching  of  their  orders*  and  often  tardy,  returns, 
which  though  not  hurtful  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, are  highly  prejudicial  to  merchants,  when 
far  from  reckoning  upon  them,   they  think  that 

Vol*  IV,  Hh  '  they 
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they  cannot  take  place,  and  enter  into  engage^ 
ments  in  confequence  of  that  flattering  opinion, 
2.  Thev taking  of  a  great  number  of  their  fhips, 
firft  by  England,  who,  independently  of  her  hof- 
tile  views  towards  France,  gratified,  by  feizing 
them,  the  jealoufy  which  fhe  felt  at  the  com- 
Ifterciat  profperity  of  a  nation,  that  fhe  has,  never 
ceafed  to  confide*  as  an  aflfemblagc  of  rebellious 
fubje&s,  and  afterwards  by  France,  who  was  de- 
^firous,  above  all,  of  injuring  the  Englifh  corn- 
amerce  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  expreffed  her  dif- 
eontent  at  the  advantage  given  to  England  by 
her  ofdally  America. 

*  3.  The  fpfcculatioms  in  land  proved  erroneous. 
The  numbtr  of  thofc  who  prefented  themfelves 
as  purchafers  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  thofc  who  wifhed  to  fell,  and  who  were  hard 
preiTed  by  want, 

4.  The  banks,  nuiperous  as  they  became,  could 
not   answer   the  demands   of  difcount,   which 
came  to  them  from  all   quarters,   confequently , 
they  did  not  difcount  all  the  bills  which   were 
prefented  to  them,  and  the  longeft  date  of  thofc 

-  they  received  did  not  exceed  fixty  days. 

5,  and  laftly,  the  prices  of  commodities  fell 
fpeedily  in  Europe  very  much  below  what  the 
American  fpcculators  had  paid  for  the  fame  arti- 
cles 
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etes  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  day  of  fulfilling  the  en-* 
gagemcnts  they  had  contracted,  in  order  to  fend 
their  (hips  to  fca,  was  conftantly  coming  round ; 
the  period  of  thofe  entered  into  upon  the  pur- 
chafe  of  land,  though  it  might  fometimes  expe- 
rience a  little  delay,  was  fure  alfb  to  come  at 
laft;  the  commodities,  which  were  prevented 
from  being  lent  to  Europe  by  the  low  prices  they 
bore  there,  were  alfb  to  be  paid  for ;  and  if  any 
merchant  had  received  fums  of  money  in  truft, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concerns 
with  a  little  more  folidity,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
fund thofe  fums  upon  the  firft  demand,  which 
was  neccfTarily  accelerated  by  the  precarious  and 
dangerous  fiate  of  commerce. 

Such  is  the  difagreeable  fituation  in  which 
the  American  merchants  wTerc  involved,  and  in 
which  they  arc  ftill  more  deeply  involved  every 
day ;  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  in  their  enterprifes 
were  rather  led  away  by  their  avidity  than  guided 
by  prudence  and  reflexion,  an^  thefe  are  the 
greater  numbers. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  the  means  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  extricate  thcmfelves 
from  thefe  embarrafTments  are  very  difficult,  and 
require  great  facrifiqes. 

Thofc  in  general  employed  axe  as  follows : 

Hh2  Iu&, 
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-    Firft,  a  rcqtieft  made  to  fomc  friend  for  his 
credit  fo*  thirty  or futty  days. 

But  it  feldom  happens  that  an  American  mer- 
chant does  not  find  his  friend  in  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity.  They  therefore  accommodate  each  other 
with  notes  at  fixty  days  fight,  and  endeavour  to 
get  them  discounted  at  fomc  bank,  which  is  often 
obliged  to  refufe,  on  account  of  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  its  nieans  and  the  great  number 
df  ftmilar  applications. 

Thefe  notes  are  then  given  to  an  exchange 
broker,  who,  according  to  the  flate  of  the  money 
market,  and  the  name  of  the  indorfer,  fells  them 
at  two,  and  three,  and  fometimes  four  and  five 
ptt  cent  per  month  difcount. 

Thefe  notes  are  afterwards  depofited  at  the 
bank  by  the  purchafer,  and  it  then  becomes 
highly  neceffary  to  pay  them  when  due;  for 
there  is  no  more  credit,  no  more  poflibility  of 
difcount,  for  a  merchant,  whofe  bill  has  been 
protcftcd  after  cftice  being  depofited  at  the  bank. 

They  alfo  endeavour  to  obtain  others,  of  which 
they  avail  thcmfclvcs  in  the  fame  manner. 

But  it  will  not:  do  to  put  too  many  notes  into 
Circulation.  Their  renewal,  too  often  repfeated, 
fiiight  have  a  bad  effeft  upon  their  credit,  which 
it  is  important  for  them  not  entirely  to  lofc. 
They  then  buy  bills  of  cxchangG  upon  London  at 

a  long 
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a  long  date,  and  fell  them  for  ready  money  below 
par.   This  is  a  frequent  means  of  procuring  caih. 

Sometimes  goods  are  taken  upon  the  longeft 
credit  that  can  be  obtained,  and  fhipped  for  a 
foreign  market ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  American 
'merchant  draws  according  to  his  neceffities,  the 
London  merchants  epgagirxg  to  accept  the  con- 
signer's notes  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  consignment,  upon  transmitting  to  them  the 
bill  of  lading,  and  empowering  them  to  make  the 
infurance. 

If  thefe  means  fail,  the  merchant  whofe  wants 
are  urgent,  fends  his  merchandise,  if  he  have 
any,  to  a  public  auction,  or  elfe  he  procures  dry 
goods  at  a  high  price,  and  at  five  or  fix  months 
credit,  and  has -them  publicly  ibid,  very  often  with 
the  lofs  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 

Sometimes  he  endeavours  by  building  houfes, 
or  by  fome  other  oftentatious  expenfe,  to  create 
ja  falfc  qpinion  of  ihe  ftate  of  his  affairs,  which 
are  thereby  tendered  much  worfe. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  tyurdcnfoijxe  means  which 
•the  merchant,  deceived  in  his  Speculations,  takes 
in  order  to  prolong  his  commercial  exiftenGe.  But 
ihofe  means  only  fcrvc  to  render  his  ruin  more 
inevitable.  At  length  he  can  no  longer  uphold 
his  credit;  $nd  it  often  happens  that  a  houie 
which  in  the  evening  was  .thought  worth  three 

H  h  3  ^i 
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or  four  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  offers  in  the 

morning  four  or  five  Shillings  in  the  pound  to  its 

creditors. 

j»    It  is  true  that  examples  are  not  wanting  of 

■ 

merchants,  who,  before  they  declared  their  bank- 
ruptcy; robbed  their  creditors  of  a  great  part  of 
their  money,  by  donations  made  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  by  concealing  paper  in  their 
pocket-books.  There  are  alfo  inftances  of  others, 
who,  upon  loiing  their  credit,  fecretly  buy  upon 
'change,  with  money  kept  in  referve,  their  own 
bills,  when  at  adifcount  of  perhaps  fifty  and  fixty 

*  » 

per  cent. 

The  latter,  though  real  bankrupts,  and  even 
fraudulent  ones,  avoid  the  name,  and  do  bufinefs 
the  next  day  with  more  certain  credit,  in  propor- 
tion  as  their  manoeuvre  is  better  known,  for  they 
are  then  fuppofed  to  be  pofleiTed  of  property. 

As  to  him  who  has  declared  his  bankruptcy, 
as  loon  as  he  has  delivered  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune to  his  creditors  he  is  free  by  l^w ;  and 
though  in  fbmc  ftates  the  law  gives  his  creditors 
a  claim  upon  his  future  fortune,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  lofs  upon  their  debts,  he  eafily 
evades  the  regulation,  by  not  difcovcring  the 
profits  he  may  derive  from  the  fums  he  has  with- 
held, or  by  carrying  on  his  new  commercial  ope- 
rations under  another  name. 

All 
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All  thefe  fatal  and  fliameful  tr^afadions  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  Speculations  under- 
taken and  carried  on  without  a  proportionate  ca- 
pital. And  thefe  are  not  the  only  ones.  An 
American  merchant's  want  of  pun&uaiity  in  his 
payments,  no  doubt,  inspires  thofe  whb  may 
have  occafion  to  deal  with  him  with  diftruil; 
but  it  does  not  produce  in  hirofelf  any  fentiment 
of  fhame,  and  affedts  his  reputation  very  little,- 
even  if  it  affed  it  at  all. 

The  merchant  who  has  fufpended  his  pay- 
ment*, and  whofe  bills  arc  proteftcd,  is  equally 
well  received  upon  change,  in  fociety,  and  even 
obtains  the  moil  diftingttifhed  public  -employ- 
ments- He  \%  generally  cojifidcsed  as  a  man  who 
has  p}ayed  his  game  ill,  or  who  has  met  with  a 
bad  run  of  luck. 

The  frequency  of  thefe  examples,  common 
intercfl,  and  the  opinion  generally  entertained  in 
America,  that  no  one  can  have  any  thii^g  more 
rflential  to  do  than  to  endeavour  to  get  money, 
produce,  I  will  not  fay  this  toleration,  but  this 
total  indifference  in  the  public  mind. 

Thus,  while  the  merchant  in  Europe  is  guided 
in  his  commercial  condudl  by  his  pcrfonal  inte- 
grity and  the  prefervation  of  his  honour,  of  his 
credit,  and  of  the  reputation  of  his  name,  the 
American  merchant  has  no  other  reftraint  than 

H  h  4  W 
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his  own  honefty,  his  felf-efteem>  and  his  con- 
science, and  though  that  reftraint  is  doubtlefs  the 
moft  powerful  when  it  exifts,  it  muft  unfortu- 
nately be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  the  moft 
fommon. 

It  may  therefore  be  faid  that  the  merchants  of 
America,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  prudence 

■       .  ■  •  v  •        •  •     - 

and  caution  in  their  operations,  and  moderate 
ufe  of  their  credit,  have  conftantly  been  exadl  in 
their  payments,'  and  honourable  in  their  trant- 
actions,  are,  on  that  account,  deferving  of  parti- 
cular  efteem,  unce  they  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  depravity. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  thought  that  this  ex- 
ccption  15  very  uncommon.  There  are  in  Ame- 
rica a  great  ntimber  of  houfes,  either  American, 
Englifh,  or  French,  which  for  folidity,  prudence, 
punctuality,  and  de]icacy  in  carrying  on  bufinefs, 
do  not  yield  to  any  of  the  fo  juftly  famed  houfes 
of  Europe.  If  in  this  number  I  name  that  of 
Mr.  Philip  Niklyn,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
it  a  fupcriority  over  the  others,'  by  which  that 
merchant's  modefty,  and  that  of  Mr.  (jriffith 
his  partner,  would  be  hurt ;  but  I  (hall  be  ex- 
cufed  for  feeking,  by  the  mention  of  their  names, 
to  gratify  a  feeling  of  afFe&iori  and  gratitude  for 
the  conftant  marks  of  friendfhip'  and  kindnefs 

'  '  s  which 
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which  I  received  from  them  during  my  flay  in 
America,  and  none  of  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  Philadelphia,  will  reproach  me  with  having 
indulged  my  feelings  at  the  expcnfe  of  truth. 

I  muft  once  more  repeat,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  houfcs  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
(States,  but  it  is  not  the  greater  number ;  and  it 
is  the  greater  number  that  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fider,  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  (late  of  com- 
merce in  America.  Thefe  good  and  fcrupulous 
houfes  are  affli&ed  at  the  fituation  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  by  which  their  own  intereft  is  often 
greatly  a  fufferer,  notwithftanding  their  prudent 
conduft.  Their  delicacy,  as  well  as  their  inte- 
reft,  is  hurt  by  it ;  but  all  they  can  do  is  to  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  fufpicious  houfes, 
and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  others ; 
the  moft  honourable  merchants  being  obliged  to 
jmeet  upon  'change,  and  in  almoft  every  houfc, 
and  often  to  fee  in  confidential  employs,  men 
whom  private  intereft,  and  public  honour,  ought 
to  devote  to  reprobation. 

This  deplorable  ftate  of  things  cannot  be  na- 
tural ;  but:  I  muft  repeat  it  again,  it  is  the  ne- 
ccfTary  rcfult  of  enterprifes,  and  of  fpeculations 
ralhly  hazarded*,  which  are  themfelves  the  rcfult 
pf  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  of  all  kinds,  that  the 

filiation 
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fituation  of  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  has  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  dangerous  facility  afforded  by 
the  great  number  of  banks. 

In  almoft  all  the  great  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  thofe  to  the  northward 
of  Baltimore,  every  body  is  a  merchant ;  that  is 
to  fay,  every  body  fpeculatcs,  trades,  and  jobs  in 
the  flocks.  The  judge,  the  advocate,  the  phyii- 
cian,  and  the  minifter  of  divine  worfhip,  are  all, 
or  almoft  all,  more  or  lefs  interefted  in  the  fale 
of  land,  in  the  purchafc  of  goods,  in  that  of  bills 
of  exchange,  and  in  lending  money  at  twro  or 
three  per  cent  per  morfth :  few  of  them  are  con- 
tented with  what  they  have. 

The  merit  of  a  man  is  rather  too  much  efti- 
mated  in  America  by  the  fortune  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  poffefs ;  and  no  body  lands  in  this 
new  world  without  the  project  of  making  an 
ample  and  rapid  fortune ;  examples  of  fuccefs 
being  fo  frequent,  that  they  hold  out  a  great 
encouragement  to  thefe  proje&s.  The  means  of 
executing  them  were  alfo  for  a  long  while  great ; 
but  they  are  lefs  fo  at  prefent,  at  leaft  in  this 
way ;  and  avidity  does  not  Jiminilh  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Here  then  are  a  great  many  fnares  laid  for 
delicacy;  a  great  many  reafons  explanatory  of 
the  itate  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  and 

the 
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the  faithful  account  that  I  have  juft  given  of  it, 
will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  aflertion, 
that  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  increafe  of  its  a&ivity 
and  of  its  exports,  are  no  more  than  a  tranfient 
gleam  of  profperity,  rather  pernicious  than  ufeful 
to  real  wealth,  and  to  true  national  profperity. 

No  doubt,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  evils,  con- 
fidcrable  fortunes  have  ftarted  up.  Some  of  them 
have  been  made. by  prudence  and  induftry ;  others 
are  the  offspring  of  good  fortune.  The  cities  are 
grown  infinitely  larger,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  itfelf  a  great  evil :  they  are  embcllifhed ; 
but  luxury  has  made  its  way  from  every  quarter 
into  the  United  States ;  and  when  the  commerce 
of  Europe  reiumes  its  level,  and  when  peace  fhall 
have  reftorcd  to  every  power  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights,  it  is  much  to  be  feared'  that  nothing  will 
remain  to  the  United  States  of  the  aftonifhing 
and  momentaneous  increafe  of  their  commercial 
a&ivity,  but  a  love  of  luxury,  and  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  fatisfying  it. 

That  epoch  will  probably  be  alfo  the  moment 
of  hew  misfortunes  to  more  than  one  American 
houfe;  but,  as  a  friend  to  America,  T  beg  leave 
to  fSy,  that  if  fhe  profit  by  experience,  it  may 
alio  bo  the  epoch  of  her  certain  improvement, 
of  her  real  profperity,  and  of  a  folid  increafe  of 
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her  commerce;  She  is  deftined  by  nature  for  a 
ftate  of  ftrength  and  greatnefs,  which  nothing 
can  prevent  her  from  attaining,  but  too  hafty  a 
pace,  which  might  attempt  to  conduct  her  thither 
without  palling  through  the  neceflary  grada- 
tions. 

Before  I  terminate  this  article  concerning  the 
trade  of  America,  it  remains  to  be  feid,  that  all 
commercial  caufes  are  fubmitted,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
confequently  to  a  courfe  of  law  which  the  leati 
fkilful  advocate  can  protradl  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  months  ;  and  with  a  little  more  ability 
he  may  fpin  it  out  to  two  or  three  years.  This 
inconvenience  is  very  great  in  commercial  af- 
fairs, in  which  a  difhoneft  man  may  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  delay,  to  keep  for  a  long  time  in  his 
hands  a  capital,  really  the  property  of  another, 
which,  by  remaining  unproductive  the  whole  of 
that  time,  occaiions  a  lofs  not  likely  to  be  com- 
penfated  by  the  damage^  that  mzy  he  awarded 
to  him. 

This  inconvenience,  however  great  it  tnay  be 
in  regard  to  the  merchants  fettled  in  America, 
is  much  greater  ftill  with  refped  to  the  foreign 
traders,  who  fend  or  carry  cargoes,  or  make  con- 
signments thither.  The  alternative  of  a  n^pr- 
chant's   remaining  icyeral  yeags  in  Anxeripa,  in 

order 
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Order  to  enforce  his  claims,  at  a  great  expencc, 
and  of  being  thus  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  his  affairs ;  or  of  being  obliged  to  en- 
trufl  the  management  of  his  caufe  to  another, 
adds  much  to  the  misfortune  of  feeing  himfelf 
deprived,  during  a  tedious  law-fiiit,  of  the  ufe 
of  his  money,  notwithftariding  the  clearnefs  of 
his  cafe.     It  is  then,  that  he  feverely  feels  the 
want  of  thofe  commercial  tribunals,  of  thofe 
confular  jurifdiftories   fo  wifely  cftablifhed   in 
France,  whire  the  moil  honourable  and  beft  in- 
formed merchants  are  annually  elected  as  judges ; 
where  the  proceedings  arc  free  from  all  poffibility 
of  chicane,  and  do  not  coft  more  than  fix  dollars 
in  expences;  where  the  caufes   apparently   the 
moft   complicated   are  decided  in  the  fpacc  of 
three  weeks ;  and  where  there  are,  I  will  not  fay 
none,  but  very  few  examples  at  leaft,  of  judges 
accufed  of  partiality  in  their  judgments,  or  of 
careleflhefs  in   the  inveftigation   of  fafts;    and 
where,  in  cafe  of  an  appeal  to  the  fiiperior  courts, 
the  party  in  whofe  favour  fentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced, can  obtain  pofleffion  of  the  fum  award- 
ed him,  or  of  the  effe&s  which  he  claims,  upon 
giving  fecurity  to  return  them,  in  cafe  of  a  con- 
trary judgment  being  pronounced  by  the  court  of 
appeal. 

DEALINGS 
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DEALINGS  IN  LAND. 

In  Ipcaking  generally  of  the  trade  of*  the 
United  States,  I  mentioned  the  traffic  that  is 
carried  on  in  land  as  one  of  its  elements.  This 
kind  of  commerce  is  fo  peculiar  to  North  Ame- 
rica, that  it  is  deferring  to  be  made  known,  at 
leaft  in  a  fuccinft  manner.  % 

The  traffic  in  land,  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
fiderable  mafs  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  in  comparifon  with  their  prefent 
population,  and  up^p  the  probability  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  that  population,  either  by  its  own 
means  of  reproduction,  or  by  foreign  emigrations. 
This  traffic  is,  like  all  the  other  branches  of 
trade,  and  more  than  any  other,  a  traffic  of  fpe- 

« 

culation. 

The  wafte  lands,  and  they  amounted  to  more 
than  .  four-fifths  of  America,  were  found,  at  the 
end  of  the  revolution,  to  belong  to  different 
ftatcs,  which,  as  fovereigns,  have  inherited  this 
property  from  the  fovcreignty  of  the  crown  of 
England.  Many  of  thefe  lands  were  ftili  occu- 
pied by  Indian  nations ;  but  a  part  of  thofe  na- 
tions had,  during  the  war,  joined  the  Englifh 
troops  againft  the  United  States.  It  was  necef- 
fary  then  to  drive  them  back,  or  rather  it  was 

neceffarv  to  drive  back  all  the  Indians,  whofc 

vicinage 
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vicinage  the  United  States  bore  with  impatience* 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  In* 
dian  nations,  who  were  formerly  the  folc  pro- 
prietors of  the  American  continent,  and  to  whofe 
hofpitalijty  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Europeans  is 
iblely  due,  are  confidered  by  the  defcendants  of 
the  firft  colonifts,  as  ufurpcrs  of  the  land  which 
they  ftill  poffefs,  and  as  only  holding  it  by  virtue 
of  their  good  will  and  pleafure. 

The  lands  granted  by  the  kings  of  England 
before  1776,  have,  with  fomc  exceptions,  re- 
mained in  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
grant  was  made ;  but  the  quantity  of  thefe  was 
infinitely  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  mafs  of  the 
uncultivated  land.  The  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tities of  thefe  lands  was  not  even  in  the  ratio  of 
the  extent  of  territory  of  each  ftate.  The  fmall 
ftates,  particularly  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fea, 
having  been  longer  inhabited,  poffeflcd  but  a 
fmall  portion  ;  and  fbme  had  none  at  all ;  while 
the  great  ftates,  thofe  particularly  whofe  territory 
extended  far  into  the  interior  of  America,  fuch 
as  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  the  ftate  of  New  York,  Maflachufetto 
and  New  Hampfhire,  were  in  pofleffion  of  im- 
menfe  quantities.  It  was  neceflary  for  thefe  ftates 
to  fell  the  wafte  lands,  in  order  both  to  afford 
their  growing  population  eafier  mean^of  acquir- 
ing 
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ing  property,  and  to  hold  out  a  bait  to  foreign 
emigration. 

Laflly,  the  flates  had  debts  refulting  from  the 
war,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  liquidate,  without 
burdening  the  nation  with  new  taxes.  For  at 
firft  it  was  little  able  to  bear  them,  and  it  was 
even  the  interefl  of  the  flates  to  diminifh  the 
exifting  taxes  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  ren- 
der fettling  in  their  territory  more  advantageous 
and  attractive. 

In  the  lands  to  be  fold  were  coftiprifed  the 
confifcated  eftates  of  the  Tories,  who  had  ferved 
the  Englilh  during  the  revolution.  The  ftates 
cannot  be  accufed  of  having  enforced  this  law  of 
confifcation  with  too  great  fevcrity. 

In  order  to  bring  thefe  lands  to  fale,  the  ftates 
opened  land-offices,  where  perfons  who  meant 
to  pur  chafe  received  warrants  or  commiflions  to 
have  the  lands  they  pointed  out  furvcyed,  by  the 
liirvcyor  of  the  ftate  ;  but  they  were  not  put  in 
pofTcflion  of  them,  till  it  appeared  that  they  had 
not  yet  been  granted  to  any  one,  and  were  not  to 
receive  the  title-deeds  till  they  had  paid  the  fli- 
pulated  price,  and  fulfilled  the  conditions  impofed 
by  the  law. 

The  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  were  not 
immediately  fold  ;  but  the  flates  fold  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  that  is  to  fay,  the  cxclufive  privilege 

of 
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of  purchafing  thofe  lands,  as  fbon  as  the  Indians 
fhould  confent  to  fell  them ;  and  the  ftate  un^ 
dertook  the  negotiation,  as  foon  as  it  fhould  deem 
it  poffible  to  fet  it  on  foot. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  frequent  alterations  made  by  the  ftates  in 
their  laws  concerning  the  fale  of  land,  and  of  the 
ftilj.  more  frequent  departure  from  them  by  the 
land-offices  themfelves ;  of  their  conftant  negli- 
gence in  the  examination  of  the  meafuremcnt, 
and  of  the  greater  or  lefs  validity  of  the  titles ;  in 
a  word,  of  the  great  abufes  of  every  kind  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  To  do  fo,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  write 
a  particular  hiftory  of  the  laws  apd  land-offices 
of  each  ftate.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  there  are 
few  which  have  a&ed  with  the  neceflary  punctu- 
ality, few  which  have  dealt  fairly  and  honourably, 
and  few  which  have  fhewn  the  attention  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expedl  from  every  public  ad- 
miniftration. 

The  lands  were  offered  to  fale  to  any  one  whp 
wifhed  to  purchafe  them. 

A  certain  quantity  was  given  to  the  troops  em- 
ployed during  the  war. 

Several  other  large  portions  were  put  up  to  fale- 
by  the  commiflioners. 
t  Vol.  IV.  I  i  Families, 
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Families,  cither  foreigners  or  Americans,  bought 
finall  parcels,  with  a  view  of  fettling. 

But  the  ftates,  more  taken  up  with  the  defire 
of  obtaining  the  money,  of  which  they  ftood  in 
need,  than  of  that  of  fpeedily  covering  thofe  lands 
with  cultivators  ;  and  thinking,  befides,  that  great 
proprietors  would  be  excited  by  their  intercft  to 
parcel  them  out  with  more  promptitude  than  a 
ftatc  could  do,  readily  confentcd  to  fell  them  in 
large  malfes,  in  oppofition  to  the  law  which,  in 
many  of  the  ftates,  limited  the  number  of  acre& 
that  would  be  fold  to  any  one  perfon  to  five  or 
fix  hundred. 

This  regulation  has  been  evaded  in  the  ftates 
iri  which  it  exifted,  by  felling  great  quantities  of 
land  to  the  fame  perfons  under  different  names,, 
and  by  making  out  as  many  contra &s  of  fale,  un- 
der thefe  fi&itious  names,  as  the  quantity  of  land^ 
fold  contained  lots  of  the  extent  fpecified  in  the 
law. 

Almoft  all  thefe  contracts  of  fale  alio  contained 
a  claufe,  by  which  the  purchafcr  was  required  to 
cultivate,  or  caufc  to  be  cultivated,  a  certain 
quantity  of  acres  per  lot,  within  a  given  time ; 
and  the  penalty  of  difpolfeffion  was  pronounced 
againft  any  one  who  fliould  negleft  to  fulfil  this 
condition.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  this  con- 
dition,. 
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tlition,  fo  difficult  to  comply  with  in  great  bar** 
gains>  has  been  frequently  evaded. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  {peculations  began, 
land  being  purchafable  of  all  the  ftates  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  ftates  were  inundated  with 
paper-money,  peculiar  to  each,  and  all  in  a  ftate 
of  depreciation.  The  periods  of  payment  oc- 
curred at  diftant  intervals.  The  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, emigration,  and  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  promifed  a  great  and  fpeedy  rife  in  the 
value  of  thefe  lands.  The'  fpirit  of  Speculation 
then  laid  hold  of  every  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  finance,  when  fo  many  confiderable  for- 
tunes were  made  by  jobbing  in  the  certificates  of 
the  American  debt.  The  legislatures  of  the  ftates, 
fome  of  them  at  leaft,  gave  ftill  greater  encou- 
ragement to  the  fale  of  their  lands,  by  ordering 
that  certain  kinds  of  the  depreciated  paper  fhoiild 
be  taken  in  payment  of  the  purchafc ;  a  regula- 
tion which  gave  rife  to  confiderable  malverfations. 
The  members  who  cOmpofed  thefe  legiflatures, 
were  often  feen  to  confult  their  private  interefts 
in  thefe  operations  of  finance. 

At  that  time,  as  I  hare  juft  faid,  the  ftates  were 
inundated  with  paper  money  of  different  kinds, 
the  fruit  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  diftrefs  which  had  been  its  confequertce.  They 

I  i  2  ^*». 
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were  all  of  them  at  a  difcount.  One  day,  for  in'- 
ftance,  the  legiflature  declared,  that  after  a  cer- 

• 

tain  delay,  generally  very  fbort,  fuch  paper  would 
not  be  received  in  payment ;  and  fome  time 
after,  a  little  before  the  expiration  of  that  delay, 
it  announced  the  fale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
in  payment  of  which  the  profcribed  paper  would 
have  a  right  to  \>c  prefented.  The  members 
who  were  in  the  fecret  of  this  manoeuvre,  or 
their  friends,  bought  up  this  paper-money  at  the 
time  of  its  profcription,  that  is  to  fay,  at  its 
loweft  price.  They  then  prefented  themfelves  at 
the  fale  as  foon  as  it  began,  and  very  often  in 
twenty- four  hours  the  purchafe  was  completed. 

By  thefe  means  many  fpeculators  acquired 
land,  with  a  real  value  of  two  or  three  cents  or 
dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  fix  or  eight  years,  with 
a  difcount  from  the  treafury  of  the  ftate,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  at  which  the  land  was  rated 
by  the  law,  in  cafe  the  payments  were  made  be- 
fore they  became  due. 

Thefe  malverfations  did  not  take  place  in  all 
the  ftates ;  but  in  all,  the  purchafe  of  land,  and 
of  rights  of  pre-emptions,  was  made  at  a  very  low. 
price,  from  the  very  firft  moments  of  the  opening 
of  the  land-offices. 

Thefe  lands  then  became  an  article  of  trade. 
Agents  were  fent  to  Europe  to  jwpofc  the  falew 

of 
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of  them ;  and  Europe  was  filled  with  the  moft 
pompous  defcriptions  and  the  moft  complete 
maps  of  lands  Which  were  often  unknown,  to 
their  proprietor,  and  even  to  every  one  elfe. 

Several  great  fales,  effe&ed  in  England,  upon 
advantageous  terms,  raifed  the  price  of  thefe 
lands,  increafed  the  confidence  of  the  fpeculators, 
added  to  their  numbers,  and  extended  their  fpe- 
culations.  The  opinion  of  an  immenfe  migra- 
tion, to  which  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
Situation  of  Europe,  gave  rife,  confpired  to  give 
confidence  to  thefe  fpeculators ;  and  every  one 
engaged  the  more  eagerly  in  this  kind  of  {pecula- 
tion, as  the  periods  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  ftates  were  always  long ;  as  ftill  longer  delays 
were  obtained  without  much  difficulty ;  and  as 
the  lands  in  queftion  were  as  yet  exempt  from  all 
taxes. 

The  fecond  fellers  frequently  granted  very  ad- 
vantageous conditions  of  payment,  and  yet  fold 
at  a  tolerably  low  price.  In  the  ftate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  that  of  Maryland,  every  foreigner 
could  buy  and  poflefs  land  as  well  as  a  citizen. 

In  fome  others,  in  which  the  law  did  not 
allow  this  privilege  to  foreigners,  it  gave  the  le- 
gislature the  right  of  permitting  it ;  and  that  per- 
miffion  was  eafily  obtained. 

Jn  all,  a  foreigner  might  hold  land  in  the  name 

J  i  3  <& 
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of  an  inhabitant ;  and  the  great  intereft  that  the 
ftates  had  in  felling,  and  in  bringing  foreign 
capitals  into  their  territory,  gave  great  fecurity 
to  this  borrowed  right  of  poifeffion. 

The  United  States  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  commercial  profperity.  Nothing  feemed 
likely  to  difturb  their  tranquillity :  and  a  great 
number  of  Europeans,  feduced  by  the  iiidden  in- 
creafe  of  the  value  of  American  lands,  faw,  in  the 
facrifice  which  they  made  of  a  few  thoufand  dol- 
lars, in  the  purchafe  of  thofe  lands,  a  four-fold  or 
ten-fold  augmentation  of  their  capitals  in  a  very 
fmall  number  of  years. 

The  fpecjilators  in  land  who  hold  a  great  quan- 
tity, have  different  means  of  turning  them  to 
account. 

1.  By  felling  them  in  large  parcels  to  men  oi 
fortune  in  Europe,  or  America, 

2.  By  felling  them  in  fmall  parcels  to  families* 
who  mean  to  fettle  upon  them. 

3.  By  preferving  them,  till  time,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  this  fort  of  merchant 
dize,  have  railed  the  value  of  it  to  a  price  anfwer- 
able  to  their  expectations. 

The  firft  of  thefe  means  is  that  which  is  moil 
generally  defired :  it  is  that  on  account  of  which 
fo  many  agents  were  fent  to  Europe  ;  fuch  great; 
advantages  held  out  to  thofe  who  fhould  procure 

purchafers  i 
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purchaiers ;  and  fo  many  fi&ions  invented.  A 
great  quantity  of  land  was  fold  in  this  manner. 
in  making  bargains  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  the  buyer  and  feller  endeavoured  to  make 
the  moft  advantageous  conditions.  The  periods 
of  payment  are  generally  fliort ;  at  leaft  a  large 
part  of  the  purchafe-money  is  paid  down  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  bargain.  The  conditions  im- 
pofed  by  the  ftates  in  the  contrails  of  fale  are 
binding  upon  the  new  purchafer ;  but  very  often 
the  old  purchafer  remains  refponfiblc,  in  cafe  of 
their  not  being  fulfilled  by  the  new  one.  The 
new  purchaiers  become  fpcculators  themfelves ; 
and  in  order  to  turn  their  new  property  to  ac- 
count, have  recourfc  to  the  fame  means  that 
were  employed  by  thofe  of  whom  they  bought  it. 

Land  is  fold  in  fmall  parcels  in  fevcral  ways. 

Either  out  and  out  for  ready  money ;  although 
this  mode  of  fale  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  not  the 
moft  common. 

Or  out  and  out,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  inftal- 
ments ;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  does  not  deliver 
the  title-deeds  till  after  the  purchafe-money  is 
entirely  paid  ;  and  retains  a  right  of  ejecting  thp 
new  fcttler  from  his  land,  if  the  conditions  of 
payment,  and  all  others  appertaining  to  the  bar- 
gain, (which  generally  confifts  of  an  obligation 

I  i  4  to 
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to  clear  a  certain  number  of  acres)  be  not  ful- 
filled. Sometimes  the  feller  only  requires  a  fmall 
part  of  the  price  of  the  land  in  ready  money ;  and 
the  land  remains  fubjeifc  to  a  perpetual  rent,  pay- 
able in  money  or  in  produce,  which  the  purcha- 
fer  is  not  always  at  liberty  to  redeem. 

Sometimes  he  fells,  or  rather  he  alienates,  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  years — for  inftancc, 
twelve  or  fifteen ;  and  in  moft  of  thefe  bargains 
the  purchafer  binds  himfclf  to  perform  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work,  in  perfbn,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  feller ;  to  clear  annually  a  certain  number 
of  acres,  or  to  build  houfes ;  and  all  thefe  im- 
provements revert  to  the  feller,  when  the  term  of 
years  for  which  the  bargain  was  made  is  expired. 
I  fhall  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  kind  of 
fale  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  an  annual  rent, 
may  give  great  proprietors  an  influence  in  the 
elections  of  the  iegifiature,  in  a  country  as  yet  not 
very  rich,  and  where  every  body  is  an  elector.  It 
is  accordingly  acknowledged  that  it  does  give 
fuch  influence,  and  it  is  known  that  fuch  or  fuch 
a  pcrfon  can  difpofe  of  fa  many  feats  in  the  le- 
giflature  of  his  Hate.  ' 

As  yet,  however,  thefe  examples  are  not  fre- 
quent. Almoft  all  the  great  landed  proprietors 
endeavour  to  get  fome  purchafers  of  fmall  lots  to 

fettle 
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fettle  upon  their  eftates ;  becaufe,  by  clearing 
lome  portions  of  it  they  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reft. 

The  third  mean,  that  of  waiting  till  time  has 
raifed  the  price  of  land,  is  the  refource  of  great 
proprietors,  who  have  not  been  able  to  employ  the 
two  others.  With  fome,  however,  it  is  a  mere 
calculation ;  a  calculation  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  the  ambition  of  the  proprietor  increafes 
>vith  the  rife  in  the  price,  in  cafe  fuch  a  rife  take 
place  ;  and  as  that  rife  is  far  from  being  certain, 
and  as  there  is  already  a  number  of  examples  of 
proprietors  who,  in  the  following  year,  would 
have  been  glad  to  fell  at  the  price  that  they  had 
rcfufed  the  year  before.  They  are,  however,  not 
the  more  incline^  to  take  the  price  that  is  then 
offered  them,  becaufe  it  is  lower;  they  rather 
wilh  to  wait  for  the  price  which  they  have  re- 
fufed.  This  is  the  way  in  which  every  kind  of 
fpeculation  is  in  general  conduced.  A  great 
profit  does  not  fuffice,  when  we  flatter  ourfclves 
that  we  lhall  obtain  a  greater  ftill.  We  are  but 
too  apt  to  flatter  ourfelves;  and  it  fometimes 
happens  that  at  laft  we  obtain  nothing  at  all. 

Speculations  in  land  have  been  the  means  of 
making  great  fortunes  in  America ;  but  they  have 
alio  occasioned  more  diftrefs,  total  ruin,  and 
great  and  difcftrQus  bankruptcies,  than  any  other 

kind. 
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kind.  Of  this  there  are  fomc  remarkable  cx~ 
amples,  among  an  infinite  number  of  others  of 
lefs  note,  but  not  lefs  certain.  For  prudence  has 
no  more  been  the  guide  of  thefe  fpeculators  than 
of  others;  nor  are  there  any  which  have  been 
more  generally  adopted,  nor  which  have  been  a 
greater  fource  of  deception.  The  lands  in  Ame- 
rica are  alio  the  branch  of  trade  which  has  given 
occafion  to  the  greateft  number  of  law-fuits ;  as 
well  on  account  of  the  titles  as  of  the  limits, 
and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fale. 

The  moft  certain,  as  well  as  the  mbft  advan* 
tageous  means  of  deriving  profit  from  a  great  ex~ 
tent  of  new  land  in  America,  is,  for  the  purchafer 
to  begin  clearing  it  of  himfelf ;  to  attract  inhabi  - 
tants  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  by  giving  them,  at  a 
low  rate,  and  even  for  nothing^  if  neceffary,  a 
xiumbcr  of  acres  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  family ;  to  eredl  mills,  make  bridges  and 
roads ;  to  build  houfes  even ;  and  to  encourage, 
in  every  way,  the  efforts  of  the  new  fettlers ;  in 
fhort,  to  make  considerable  facrificcs  in  the  firft 
inftarice. 

There  is  no  example  of  thefe  firft   facrificcs, 

when  made  with  intelligence,  and  to  a  fuitable 

extent,  not  having  rapidly  increafed  the  value  of 

the  land  referved  by  the  proprietor,  and  fpeedily 

fnriched   him,  by  attracting  great  numbers  of 

emigrants 
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emigrants  from  other  countries.  Many  of  theft 
brilliant  fuccefles  may  be  quoted;  and  among 
them  that  of  the  Dutch  company,  which  is  fkil- 
fully  dire&ed  by  a  Mr.  Casenore  j  but  no  one's 
fuccefs  has  been  more  complete  than  that  of 
Captain  Williamfon  in  the  Geneflee. 

This  honourable  and  fafe  manner  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  poffeffion  of  a  great  quantity 
of  new  land,  requires  indeed  a  command  of 
money ;  and  there  are  very  few  {peculators  in 
land  who  have  any.  Thofe  who  have,  are  not 
inclined  to  withdraw  it  from  the  bufinefs  of 
ftock-jobbing,  from  which  they  get  a  return 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  with  great  profits ; 
but  more  commonly  they  have  none.  Very 
often,  indeed,  thefe  fpeculations  are  carried  on 
without  the  fmalleft  capital ;  or  clfe  by  merchants, 
ihopkeepers,  and  workmen,  who  have  occafion 
for  their  money  in  trade ;  for,  as  1 /  faid  before, 
every  body  deals  in  land. 

Thefe  mean^  are,  however,  becoming  more 
neceflary  than  they  have  been  hitherto.  The 
buying  of  land  is  no  longer  fo  much  the  fafhion  ; 
and  the  commodity  abounds  the  more  in  the 
market,  in  proportion  as  commercial  operations 
lire  lefs  luccefsful,  and  as  private  fortunes  are  de- 
cayed. The  numerous  deceptions  which  the 
Europeans  have  experienced  in  the  purchafe  of 
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American  lands,  have  brought  them  into  great 
difcredit  in  Europei  France  advances  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  towards 
a  ftate  of  complete  tranquillity,  which  muft 
make  it  once  more  a  comfortable  abode.  The 
derangement  of  many  French  fortunes  by  means 
of  the  revolution,  -will  bring  a  great  number  of 
eftates  to  fale.  Commerce  and  the  manufactures 
will  alfo  afford  great  and  advantageous  room  for 
foreign  capitals.  It  will  be  the  fame  fuccef- 
fively,  with  the  other  European  States,  if  they  are 
doomed  to  experience  the  mifchiefs  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  if  fome  European  capitalists  fhould 
think  that  a  part  of  their  fortune  would  be  laid 
out  with  more  fafcty  beyond  the  Atlantic  than 
elfewhere,  they  would  probably  prefer  the  veiling 
of  it  in  the  American  funds  to  the  purchafe  of 
diftant  lands.  For  every  one  in  Europe  muft 
now  be  aware,  that  no  man  fhould  now  buy 
land  in  America  till  it  has  been  infpc&cd  by 
himfclf,  or  by  fomc  of  his  particular  friends. 

The  quantity  of  land  upon  fale  in  the  United 
States  is  immenfe.  Tranquillity  is  not  fb  com- 
pletely eftablifhed  there  as  it  appeared  to  be  twro 
years  ago.  It  is  threatened  on  more  fides  than 
one.  The  fpirit  of  democracy  has  made  as  great 
and  as  rapid  progrefs  in  the  country,  as  the  fpirit 
of  ariftocracy  has  in  the  towns.     Although  the 

proportion 
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proportion  of  proprietors  is  incomparably  greater 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  there  cxifts  a 
certain  number  of  non-proprietors;  and  every 
body  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  have  an  eftate. 
The  murmurs  againft  the  pofleflbrs  of  a  great 
number  of  acres  of  land,  which  they  keep  in  their 
own  hands,  till  they  think  they  can  get  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  price,  and  thus  put  the  purchafe  of  it  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thefe  non-proprietors,  begin 
to  be  fomewhat  violent ;  for  every  body  knows 
the  low  price  which  thefe  pofleflbrs  of  great 
mattes  of  land  originally  paid  for  them.  Many 
families  fettle  without  title  or  permiffion  upon 
thefe  large  properties,  and  their  number  fome- 
times  renders  it  very  difficult  to  ejedt  them. 
The  judgments  of  the  tribunals  which  orders 
them  off  the  land,  cannot  often  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, becaufe  public  opinion  begins  to  be  very 
ftrong  againft  the  holding  of  fuch  large  tra&s  of 
land,  which  is  already  called  a  monopoly.  I  could 
quote  feveral  examples  of  this;  but  it  is  not 
my  purpofe  here  to  enter  into  particulars.  Al- 
though many  members  of  the  legiflaturc  are 
themfelves  great  landholders,  the  legiflaturcs  can 
no  longer  prolong  the  periods  of  payment,  and 
alter  the  conditions  of  fale.  In  many  ftates,  thq 
uncultivated  land  begins  to  be  already  fubjed:  to 
taxes  ;  as  yet  indeed  they  are  taxed  very  low  ;  but 

the 
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the  time  approaches  when  thofe  taxes  will  in* 
creafe,  and  when  the  legiflatures,  perceiving  that 
it  is  the  intereft  of  their  ftate  to  attract  thither  a 
greater  population,  will  find,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  raife  the  taxes  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  cultivated  land,  till  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  extent  at  leaft  is  cleared,  in  order  to 
render  the  pofleffion  of  thefe  lands  burthenfome 

i 

to  thofe  who  keep  too  great  a  quantity  in  their 
hands,  and  thus  to  make  it  their  own  intereft 
Ipeedily  to  parcel  them  out.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  render  it  more  neceflary  than  ever  for 
the  great  holders  of  land  to  take  the  fpecdieft 
means  of  turning  it  to  account,  and  muft  confe- 
quently  tend  to  difcourage  this  kind  of  fpccula- 
tion. 

This  ftate  of  things  is,  no  doubt,  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  the  fpeculators  in  land,  and  for  thofe 
who  pofTefs  great  mafles  of  it.  Hence  probably 
many  of  them  will  find  themfelves  deceived  in 
their  calculations,  and  many  of  their  fortunes 
will  be  deranged.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  national  prosperity  that  will  rc- 
fult  from  the  clearing  and  occupying  of  the  un- 
cultivated and  defert  lands,  whether  the  fettlers 
have  bought  them  of  the  proprietors,  or  whether 
they  have  ufurped  the  pofleffion  of  them. 

The  land  in  America  is  in  gpneral  good,  and 

only 
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only  requires  to  be  tilled  to  afford  an  ample  pro- 
duce. The  population  increafes,  as  has  already 
been  feen,  in  an  almoft  incredible  proportion ; 
and  the  people  in  America  arc  not  deterred  from 
the  clearing  of  waftc  land,  either  by  attachment 
to  their  n?ital  foil,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  dif- 
tance,  or,  in  fhort,  by  any  difficulty  whatever. 
The  federal  government  of  the  United  States, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Union,  poflefles 
alfo  in  the  Weftern  Territory,  north  of  the  Ohio, 
a  quantity  of  land  which  is  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  acres.  The  congrefs, 
in  May  1 796,  ordered  thefe  lands  to  be  furveyed, 
and  divided  into  townfhips  of  fix  miles  fquare 
each.  One  half  of  thefe  townfhips  are  to  be 
alternately  divided  into  fe&ions,  containing  each 
about  fix  hundred  and  forty  acres ;  and  then  the 
whole  is  to  be  fold  by  townfhips  or  by  fe&ions. 
This  fale  is  to  be  fuperintended  by  the  governor 
and  fecrctary  of  the  Weftern  Territory. 

Seven  rows  of  townfhips  at  a  lifetle  diftance 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  the  fame  territory,  had  been 
Purveyed  by  order  of  the  old  congrefs,  which  had 
alfo  ordered  the  fale  of  them ;  but  it  had  only 
been  effe&ed  in  part.  The  congrefs,  by  the  fame 
law  of  1 7g0,  ordered  this  land  alfo  to  be  fold, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  fecretarv  of  the  trea- 
fury,   wha  fixed   the  loweft  price  at  two  dollars 
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per  acre.  It  was  to  be  fold  by  au&ion  ;  a  depofit 
of  fifty  per  cent  was  to  be  made  within  thirty 
days  after  the  purchafe,  and  the  other  fifty  a  year 
after,  under  the  penalty  of  difpoffeffion,  in  re- 
gard to  fuch  purchafers  as  did  not  fulfil  thefe 
conditions.  In  requiring  fo  fpeedy  a  payment 
for  thefe  lands,  and  in  keeping  them  at  fb  high 
a  price,  the  intentions  of  the  congrefs  were  to  ren- 
der great  fpeculations  more  difficult.  But,  by  a 
report  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  made  at  the 
end  of  laft  January,  it  appears  that  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  price  fixed  by  the  congrefs,  kept 
away  a  great  many  purchafers,  fince  no  more  than 
forty-nine  thoufand  acres,  out  of  about  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thoufand,  had  been  fold,  and  the 
feven  rows  of  townfhips,  with  the  fale  of  which 
he  was  charged.  The  congrefs,  however,  made 
no  change  in  the  law  of  the  preceding  year,  ex- 
cept by  allowing  ftock  to  be  taken  in  payment  of 
thefe  lands  at  its  current  value  at  the  time  of  the 
purchafe.  But  it  did  not  diminilh  the  fixed  price, 
nor  enlarge  the  time  of  payment ;  and  it  a&ed 
wifely.  The  finenefs  of  the  country,  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  land,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and 
the  facility  of  communication,  leave  no  doubt 
l?ut  that  they  will  be  fettled  in  no  great  fpace  of 
time.  The  natural  emigration  from  the  northern- 
fotes,  which  are  the  moft  populous  of  all,  con- 

flantly 
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ilantly  take  a  weftern  direction.  It  is  impoflible 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  annual  number  of  emi- 
grants who  pafs  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  in 
lome  years  it  had  amounted  to  thirty  thoufffnd 
fouls ;  and  t  have  heard  it  estimated  at  an  ave- 
rage at  fifteen  thoi^fand  a  year,  byit  wjthqut  any 
certain  data  being  afligned.  However  this .  may 
be,  it  is  considerable,  and  will  become  much  more 
fq,  in  proportion  to  the  increafing  population  of 
the  United  States.  % 

The  greater  number  of  thefe  erpigi;ants  hays 
hitherto  direfted  their  fteps  to  Kentucky,,  and. to 
the  Tenneflee  country ;.  but  lome  always  xemain 
in  Pennfylvania,  and  a  great  many  already  pro- 
ceed to  the  Weftern  Territory,  whejethe  land 
will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  Indians  arc 
obliged,. by  the  approach  of  the  wThites,  to  aban- 
don the  territory  which  they  ftilfc  occupy,  and 
which  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  purchafc; 
It  is  poffible,  and  even  probable,  that  the 
congrefs  will  be  obliged  to  give  the  purchafers  of 
thefe  lands  more  time  for  payment.  It  will  ^e  a 
refource  of  great  importance  for  the  diminution 
of  the  national  debt,  to  which  it  is  irrevocably 
deftined ;  and  perhaps  at  a  period  not  very  dis- 
tant, the  Weftern  Territory  will  be  the  moft  po- 
pulous, the  beft  cultivated,  and  one  of  the  moft 
important  ftates  of  the  Union. 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  MILITARY 
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-    MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT  0*"  THE  UNITED 
.  STATES. 

The  cohftiftitkfti  which  gives  the  prHideri*  of 
the  United  States  the  chief  contmaiid  of  !the 
forces  by  land  £hd  fta,  ais  well  as  of  the  Vhilftia  of 
the  different  ffcitcb,  whtfi  empldyed  in 'the  fervide 
of  the  confederacy,  rderves  to  the  rongfefs  the 
poorer  of  in&Iuti£  laws  :for  thc'&dminifixSCion  and 
difcipline  of  the  forces  by  land  and  lea ;  *thkt  of 
employing  the  iiecefikry  teeahs  for  the  embddy- 
fcig  of  the  riiflttia ;  Ydr'the  ptfrfpofe  df  jhitting  in 
execution  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  repreffirfg  in- 
tiirreftioiis,  and  rcpellitig  ihdurfions ;  has  al/b  ^he 
power  of  regulating  'thfe  organization,  arming, 
atid  difcipline  df  the  militia,  and  the  cbndtiA  of 
ilich  part  of  the  militia  As  is  employed  iirthe  fer- 
«vice  of  the  United  States,  leaving  to  each  of  t:he 
fiates  the  appointment  of  dfficers,  and  the  train- 
ing of  this  militia,  in  conformity  to  the  Italics  of 
difcipline  prefcribed  by  the  congrefs. 

A  law  of  the  1 3th  of  May  1 796  has  ffted  the 
military  eftablifhment  of  the  United  States,  and 
revoked  all  thofe  previoufly  made  upon  that  lub- 
jea. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  body' of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers, of  two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  who 
are  to  fcrve  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  according  to 

the 
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the  will  of  the  preftdent,  and  of  fouir  regiments  of 
infantry. 

The  corps  of  artillery  and  of  engineers,  con- 
fitting  of  f<$yen  hundred  and  fixty-four  men,  is 
divided  into  four  battalions,  and  each  battalion 
injto  four  companies.  Each  company  is  com- 
manded by  a  ciptain,  two  lieutenants,  and  two 
.Cadets ;  each  battalion  by  a  major ;  and  the  whole 
<#Tpp  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  has  an  adju- 
tant-general under  him. 

Each  cpmpajiy  of  dragoons  is  compofed  of 
fifty-two  privates,  eleven  ferjeants,  corporals,  &&* 
dkrs,  farriery  and  trumpeters ;  and  is  commanded 
by  a  captain!  two  lieutenants,  and  a  cornet. 

The  ftaff  of  each  regiment  of  infantry  is  com- 
ppftd  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  an 
adjutant,  a  pay^njafter,  a  quarter-mafter,  a  fur- 
geon,  and  two  afftflant-furgeons. 

Each  company  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  an  enfign,  and  is  compofed  of 
foty-two  ferjeants,  corporals,  foldiers,  and  mu- 
sicians. 

The  army  consequently  confifts  of  two  thou- 
sand feven  hundred  and  Seventy-four  ferjeants, 
muficians,  foldier8>  dragoons,  and  artillery-men. 

According  to  the  above  law,  the  ilaff  of  the 
army  was  compofed  of  a  major-general,  with,  two 
aides-de-camp,  a  brigadier-general,  ^nd  a  ipajor 
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of  brigade;  but  this  part  of  the  law  was  re- 
pealed on  the  3d  of  May  1 797,  and  the  ftaff  is 
reduced  to  a  brigadier-genefal,  a  major  of  brigade, 
and  an  infpe&or,  both  chofen  by  the  brigadier- 
general  from  among  the  captains,  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  army ;  a  judge-advocate  ;  a  quarter- 
mafter,  and  a  paymafter-general ;  which  laft,  as 
well  as  the  aida-de-camp,  is  chofen  by  the  bri- 
gadier-general  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
army. 

The  pay  of  the  army  confifts  of  money  and 
provifions. 

The  brigadier- general  receives  a  hundred  atld 
four  dollars  per  month,  and  twelve  rations  a  day. 

The  brigade-major,  the  infpeftor,  the  judge- 
advocate,  the  <juarter-mafter,  the  treafurer,  and 
the  aids-de-camp,  twenty-four  dollars  and  four 
rations,  befides  their  pay  as  officers  in  the  line. 

The  lieutenant-colonels  commandant,  fixty- 
fivc  dollars  and  five  rations. 

The  majors  of  artillery,  fifty-five  dollars  and 
five  rations. 

The  majors  of  infantry,  fifty  dollars  and  five 

rations. 

The  captains,  forty  dollars  and  three  rations. 

The   lieutenants,    thirty  dollars;   the  enfigns 

and  cornets,  twenty-five  dollars ;  and  each  three 

rations. 

The 
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The  furgeons,  forty-five  dollars  and  three  ra- 
tions. 

The  affiftant  furgeons,  thirty  dollars  and  two 
rations. 

The  pay  matters,  quartermafters,  and  adjutants 
of  regiments,  who  may  alio  be  taken  from  among 
the  officers  of  the  line,  receive,  independently  of 
their  pay  as  officers  of  the  .line,  ten  dollars  a 
month. 

The  brigadier-general,  when  he  is  commander 
in  chief,  and  all  the  officers  detached  on  particular 
commands,  receive  double  the  rations  which  are 
allowed  for  their  rank  when  they  are  not  in 
command. 

••»  The  ferjcant-major,   and  the  quartermafter- 
fcrjeant,  receive  eight  dollars  per  month. 

The  matter  of  the  band,  and  the  other  fer- 
jcants,  feven  dollars. 

The  corporals,  fix. 

The  muficians,  £vt. 

The  privates,  four. 

The  workmen  attached  to  the  regiment*'  nine 

The  nurfes  to  the  hofpital,  eight. 

All  receive  only  one  ration.  • 

The  ration  confifts  of  a:  pound  -of  beef,  or 
three-quarters  of  •  a  pound  of  pork,  a  pound  of 
bread  or  flour,  half  a  gill  of  rum,  brandy,  ot 
whifky;  and  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fait,  a 

K  k  3  quart 
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quart '  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  of  foap,  and  a 
pound  of  candles,  to  be  divided  between  every 
hundred  rations. 

The  rations  are  either  furnifhed  in  kind,  or 
paid  in  money,  according  to  the  common  price 
of  the  articles  in  the  country  where  the  troops  arfc 
quartered. 

Forage  is  -  alio  paid  in  money  to  thofe  officers 
who  are  entitled  to  it  by  law ;  but  at  a  fixed ' 
price,  which  is  fitteen  dollars  per  month  for  the 
brigadier-general ;  twelve  for  the  quartermafter, 
infpe&or,  treafurer,  -and  lieutenant-colonels ;  ten 
for  the  majors  and  aides-de-camp ;  tight  for  the 
captains  of  dragoons  ;  fix  for  the  lieutenants  and 
<x>rnets ;  ten  for  the  furgcon ;  fix  for  the  affift- 
ant-furgfcons,  adjutants,  and  quartermafter  of  the 
regiment. 

The  fe.rjeants,  corporals,  muficians,  and  pri- 
vates, are,  independently  of  their  pay  and  of  the 
ration,  each  to  be  furni&ed  annually  with  a 
hat,  a  waiftcoat,  four  pair  of  pantaloons  (two  of 
woollen,  two  of  linen),  four  pair  of  fhoes,  four 
fliirts,  four  pair  of  half  ftockiitgs,  a  blanket,  a 
flock  with  a  clafp,  and  a  pair  of  (hoe-buckles. 

They  are  cnlifted  for  five  years,  and  they  re- 
ceive  a  bounty  of  fix  teen  dollars,  four  of  which 
only  are  paid  them  till  they  join  the  regiment. 

Officers 
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Officers  employed  on  the  reprinting  fcrvice 
receive  twq  dollars  for  evpry  man  they  enlift. 

Deferters  are  punifhed  by  a  fine  qf  twenty  dol? 
lam, .  and  condemned  to  ferve  9  new  and  com* 
pkte  term  Qf  enliftmeat  from  the  day  of  their 
fentence.  Perfons  whci  either  conceal  or  affifl: 
them  in  deferring,  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
thirty  dollars,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
common  courts  of  jnftice. 

The  military  are  tried  by  courts-martial,  the 
fentence  of  which  muft  be  approyed  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Eyery  officer  or 
ibldier,  on  entering  into  the  fervice,  takes  and 
iigns  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  -of  obedience  to  the  prefident,  an4  to  his 
officers,  according  to  the  rules  and  difcipline  of 
\yar. 

The  law,  haying  for  its  obje#  to  eftablifh  an 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
•the  United  States,  was  ena&ed  in  the  month  of 
.May  1 792.  It  declared  every  male  a&d  free  in- 
hahkant  of  the  United  States,  from  the  age  of 
.eighteen  to  that  of  forty-five,  liable  to  fcrve ;  ex- 
cepting all  public  officers ;  all  perfons  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  poft-of&ce,  and  in  that  of 
the  ferries  acrofs  the  rivers ;  ieamen  in  a&i ve 
fenice,  and  all  thofe  who  Jpiay  be  exempted  by 
the  laws  of  particular  ftates. 

K  k  4  The 
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The  fame  law  direds  the  militia  to  be  fortned 
into  divifions,  brigades,  regiments,  and  compa- 
nies. It  regulates  the  number  of  officers  in  each 
of  thefe  divifions ;  prefcribes  the  formation  of  a 
company  of  grenadiers  per  battalion,  and  of  jone 
"bf  artillery  and  another  of  cavalry  per  divifion. 
Tiicfe  two  companies  are  to  be  compofed  of 
volunteers,  clothed  and  mounted  at  their  own 
expence.  Each  militia-man  muft  alio  be  armed 
at  his  own  coft. 

-  An  adjutant-general  for  every  county  muft 
keep  a  roll  of  this  militia,  and  of  the  ftate  of  its 
equipment. 

An  infpe&or  for  every  brigade  is  charged  with 
the  difcipline  of  the  militia  at  the  time  it  is  em- 
bodied; but  the  whole  is  fubordinate  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  ftate. 

'  A  law,  of  January  1795,  fixes  the  pay  of  the 
militia  called  out  for  the  fervicc  of  the  ftate.  It 
includes  the  expence  of  cloathing,  with  which 
the  militia-men  are  fuppofed  to  have  provided 
themfelves.  A  ferjeant- major  has  nine  dollars 
a  month ;  a  corporal,  mufician,  or  drummer, 
eight  dollars  thirty-three  cents ;  a  workman,  eight 
dollars ;  and  a  private,  fix  dollars  fixty-fix  cents. 
The  officers,  ferjeants,  and  privates  of  the  cavalry, 
receive  forty  cents  per  day  for  the  remount  of 
their  horfe,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  its  keep. 

The 
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The  rations  of  the  militia  are  the  fame  as  thofc 
of  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  officers  of  th$ 
militia  receive  the  fame  quantity,  and  have  alfb 
the  fame  pay  as  officers  in  the  line. 

Another  law,  of  the  28th  of  February  of  the 
fame  year,  authorifes  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  in  cafe  of  a  threatened  invafion  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  or  of  the  Indians ;  or 
in  cafe  of  an  infurre&ion  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  concerted  difobedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
one  or  more  ftates,  in  fiich  proportion  and  num- 
ber  as  he  fliall  think  proper.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  cafes,  the  prefident  lends  his  orders  dire&ly 
to  the  fuperior  officers  or  individuals  command- 
ing the  militia  corps  that  he  wilhes  to  march. 
In  the  others,  he  muft  addrefs  himfclf  to  the  le- 
giflaturc  of  the  Hates,  if  they  are  aflcmbled ;  or, 
if  not,  to  their  executive  power. 

The  militia  called  out  into  adual  fervice  on 
account  of  the  United  States,  are  fubjeA  to  the 
fame  regulations  as  the  army ;  but  no  individual 
can  be  compelled  to  ferve  longer  than  three 
months  from  the  day  on  which  he  prcfented 
himfelf  at  the  place  of  aflembly. 

Courts- martial  to  try  officers  or  fbldiers  of  the 
militia  muft  be  compofed  of  their  own  officers. 
Among  the  offences  of  which  a  militia-man  may 

be 
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be  guilty,  is  difobedicncc  to  the  orders  of  the 
president,  which  is  punifhed  by  a  fine,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year  of  the  delinquent's  pay,  nor  le£ 
than  a  month's.  Confinement  is  the  puniflynent 
pf  non-payment  of  fines,  which  are  the  only 
penalties  of  breaches,  of  difcipline. 

Although  all  the  militia  are  bound  by  the  l^w 
to  provide  themfejves  with  arms  fct  their  own 
expence,  and  though  they  are  fubje&tp  a  fine  if 
they  do  not,  the  greater  number  is  generally  mv 
provided  when  the  militia  is  to  be  a{Tembk4,  wd 
particularly  when  called  out  fnddenly  upon  a&H&l 
fervice.  The  different  ftates,  therefore,  are  qpw 
taking  meafures  to  hav$  anp&  ui  ftore  for  fuch 
men  as  want  them  at  the  moment  when  the  ft^te 
has  occafion  for  their  fervices,  But  in  fqme  ftates 
they  have  hardly  begnn  tp  procure  *  &pply ;  in 
all  they  are  tardy  in  doing  fo ;  and  in  none  is  the 
number  complete.  The  Union  has  $lfo  arfenals 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  thofe  of  the  flutes, 
when  the  militia  is  called  out  upon  its  fervice. 
Thefe  arfenals  ought  to  contain  one  hundred 
thoufand  ftands  of  arms,  but  do  not  contain 
fifteen  thoufand  fit  for  fervice.  Every  year  new 
ones  are  purchafed ;  but  every  time  slfo  that  thefe 
arms  are  given  to  the  militia-mien,  ^ho  ought  to 
return  them  as  foon  as  the  time  of  their  fervice 
is  expired,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  their  *ccpytre- 

ments, 
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xnents,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  their  arms,  or  of  fuch  part  of  them  as  may 
have  been  loft,  not  a  third  qf  them  is  brought 
back  to  the  arfenal. 

The  fortifications  are  another  branch  of  the 
war  department ;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  ere&ed  by 
the  Union ;   but  it  never  ere&s  any,   except  in 
places  where  the  land  is  entirely  given  up  to  it 
by  the  ftate  to  which  it  belongs.     Many  of  the 
ftatcs,  as  has  already  been  feen,  are  averfe  to  this 
ceffion ;  and  in  that  cafe,  if  they  wifh  for  forti- 
fications, they  can  only  have  them  -  at  their  own 
expence.     Thofe  which   the  Union   cre&s  and 
keeps  up  are  few,  and  aim  oft  all  incomplete. 
Good  engineers  being  fcarce,  the  Americans  are 
obliged  to  employ  fuch  as  they  can  get,  who  are 
generally  foreigners  who  do  not  half  underftand 
their  bufinefs,  and  who  are  generally  more  at- 
tentive to  their  own  intereft  than  that  of  the 
United  States.      Great   plans  are   drawn;    the 
works  are  begun  at  great  expence ;  there  is  a 
want  of  money  the  following  year  ;  and  the  for- 
tifications are  either  entirely  relinquifhed,  or  re  • 
duced  to  fb  fmall  a  fcale,  that  they  are  either 
good  for  nothing  or  at  lcaft  defe&ive,  fb  that  the 
money  fpent  the  preceding  year  may  be  faid  to 
be  thrown  away. 

Portland, 
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Portland,  in  the  province  of  Main ;   Ports- 
mouth, in  New  Hampfhire  ;  Gloucefter,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  in  the  Maflachufets ;  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Ifland  ;  New  York,   in  the  ftatc  of  New 
York  ;   Mud-Ifland,   near :  Philadelphia  ;    Balti- 
more, in  Maryland;  Norfolk,  in  Virginia ;  Oc- 
tecock   and  Wilmington,   in   North   Carolina ; 
George- town,  in  South  Carolina  ;  Savannah  and 
St.  Mary,   in  Georgia,  are  the. only  places  to  be 
found  in  the  lift  of  the  fortifications  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  who  has  feen  them  all -with  his 
own  eyes,  knows  that  very  few  of  them  are  to 
remain  there. 

Governor's  Ifland,  near  New  York ;  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  near  Charlefton ;  and  Caftle  Ifland,  near 
Bofton,  were  to  haye  been  fortified  by  the  Union ; 
but  the  ftates  to  which  they  belong  refufe  to  give 
up  the  fovereignty  of  the  land ;  whence  it  hap- 
pens that  places  which  it  is  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  to  fortify,  are  not  fortified,  or  at  leaft 
very  incompletely.     This  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  ftate  which  refufes  the  cef- 
fion  of  its  land,  but  alfo  to  the  Union  in  genera^, 
fmce  the  entrance  of  a  principal  point  not  being 
completely  defended,   its  territory  is  laid  open ; 
and  fince  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fure 
means  of  defending  a«  country,  except  thofe  which 

are 
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are  the  refiilt  of  a  whole  fyftem,  calculated  to 
embrace  its  totality  as  well  as  its  feparatc  parts ; 
now  no  fuch  a  fyftem  exifts  in  the  United  States. 

The  navy  i$  affo  with  them  a  branch  of  the 
war  department.  This  navy  has  as  yet  no  exig- 
ence. In  1 794,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  being  attacked  by  the  Algerines,  the  con* 
grefs  patted  a  Jaw,  authorizing  the  prefident  to 
purchafe  or  caufe  to  be  built,  four  frigates  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  two  of  thirty-fix.  It  re- 
gulated the  number  of  officers,  failors  and  fol- 
diers,  with  which  thefe  frigates  were  to  be  man- 
ned, and  the  pay  of  their  crews.  That  of  the 
failors,  fays  the  law,  is  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
feven  dollars  a  month,  independently  of  their  al- 
lowance, and  this  high  pay  was  neceffary  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftill  higher  wages  given  at  that  time 
to  failors  employed  in  the  merchant  fervice.  The 
congrefs  granted  the  prefident  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  for  the  expences  of  the  conftru&ion 
or  purchafe  of  thefe  fhips.  The  fame  law  enabled, 
that  if  the  United  States  made  peace  with  the 
Algerines,  the  armament  was  to  i'nftantly  ceaft. 

In  1 796,  peace  being  made  with  this  piratical 
power,  another  law  of  the  congrefs  authorized 
the  prefident  to  complete  tl^  conftru&ion  only 
of  two  frigates  of  forty-four  guns,  and  of  one  of 

thirty- 
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thirty-fix,  dire&ing  that  the  materials  in  ftore 
which  had  been  deftined  for  the  conftru£Uon  of 
the  three  others,  fliould  be  preferved,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  fear  of  their  decaying*  or  other- 
wife,  that  they  fhould  be  fold. 

It  applied  to  the  completion  of  tbieTe  three 
frigates,  part  of  the  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoufand  eight  hundred,  and  eighty-eight  dollar* 
voted  for  the  conftru&ion  of  the  fis,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  expended,  and  eighty  thou/and 
dollars  more,  alfo  voted  in  1 79O,  at  the  time 
when  America  was  apprehenfive  of  war  with 
England,  in  order  to  purchafe  and  equip  ten  fmall 
veflels,  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  laft  feffion  but  one,  and  at  the  begins 
ning  of  1797,  the  congreft  again  granted  for  this 
fame  fexvice  one  hundred  and  feventy-two  thou- 
fand dollars,  and  ten  thoufand  dollars  more  fotf 
the  pay  of  the  captains. 

.  In  the  Lafl:  feffion,  in  May  1707,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  dollars  were  demanded,  and  granted,  in  order 
to  complete  this  armament. 

According  to  the  eftimate  of  the  fetretary  at 
war,  the  value  of  the  materials  preferved  of  the 
frigates  that  had  bee^  begun,  and  counter manded* 
as  well  as  of  thofe  in  ftore,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  thirty-five  thou&nd  eight  hundred  and 
feventy-four  dollars ;  which  makes  the  total  ex- 
pence  of  the  conftru&ion  and  equipment  of  thefe 
three  frigates  one  ;mifitan  twelve  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  eight  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fixfcy-fix  dollars  per  j*un. 

This  enormous  [pake  is  owing : 

To  the  ncceffity  ofgomg.  as  fer. as  Georgia  to 
fell  thfc  tittibet,  fdr  which  piurpofe  the  .govern- 
ment thought  it  advifable  *o  fend  carpenters  from 

the  northern  Partes.     .; 

To  the  tatdinefs  with  which  applies  of  it 
were  provided,  infomtich  that  the  frigates  being 
laid  down,  materials  were  wanting  to  go  on  with 
them.  They  were  expc&cd  from  day  tb  day, 
and  it  was  often  ncceflary  to  pay  the  fhipwrights 
for  whole  months,  without  their  having  any 
work ;  <for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  procure 
others,!had  thefe  been  difmiffed. 

And  above  all,  to  the  waiit  of  economy  in  the 
ufe  of  the  materials,  to  the  want  of  fuperintend- 
ance  and-forefight,  which  every  where  prevails  in 
the  expehces  of  the  war  department  of  the  United 
States ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  with  more  care  and 
regularity,  and  better  management,  the  frigates 
might  have  been  built  at  more  than  a  third  lefs 
expence.  The  pay,  the  viftualling  and  annual 
'repairs  of  thefe  three  frigates  are  eflimated  at 

three 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars.  It  mufi 
be  confefled  that  it  is  a  very  expenfive  piece  of 
parade.  For  what  kind  of  a  navy  of  ihe  Uriior* 
of  fixteen  ftates  is  that  which  is  compofed  of  only 
three  frigates  ?  ♦  •■:;'..-. 

In  this  enormous  expdnce,-  of  tifwafds  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  for  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe 
three  frigates,  the  expence  occasioned  by  that 
which  the  United  States  give  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  by  a  fecrct  article  of  the  treaty,  is  not 
included.  She  will  coft  about , a  huadrid  thou-* 
fend  dollars,  being  only  of  thirty-two  guns,  not 
being  built  of  cedar  and  live  oak  like  the  other 
three*  and  being  better  attended  to  during  her 
conftrudHon. 

The  depart  merit  of  the  Indians  is  alfo  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  war  department*  It  is  with 
the  fecretary  at  war,  that  the  agents  employed 
among  the  Indians  correfpond,  and  it  is  by  him 
that  are  tranfmitted  the  aid  granted  them,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  or  the 
prcfents  made  them  by  the  Union.  Thefe  ex- 
pences,  annually  amount  to  a  hundred  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  expences  of  the  war  department  &re  de- 
frayed by  fums  which  the  congrefs  votes  every 
year  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  eftimate 
that  is  prefented  to  them  by  the  fecretary  of  the 

treafury 
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trcafury,  who  himfelf  receives  it  from  the  fecrc- 
tary  at  war. 

Sometimes  the  grant  of  money  for  the  expences 
of  the  war  department,  is  made  by  a  particular 
aid ;  fometimes  it  is  included  in  the  fame  aft 
which  grants  all  the  fums  deemed  neceflary  for! 
the  total  expencfe  of  the  government.  But  the 
fums  appropriated  to  the  war  department  arc  al- 
ways diftinftly  fpecified  for  each  article  of  which 
they  are  compofed ;  the  pay  of  the  troops,  provi- 
fions,  forage,  clothing,  equipment  of  the  cavalry* 
purchafe  of  horfes,  hospitals,  artillery,  expence  of 
offices,  Indians,  expence  of  the  frontiers,  falaries, 
military  penfions,  fupply  of  magazines,  purchafe 
of  ammunition,  naval  armaments,  &c.  &c. 

The  fums  deftined  to  this  department  were,  in 
178Q,  one  hundred  and  thirty- feven  thoufand 
dollars ;  in  1 790,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-four;  in  1 791, 
fix  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one ;  in  1792,  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  feventeen  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-fix;  in  1793,  one  million  one  hundred 
and  fixty-cight  thoufand  three  hundred  andfe- 
venty-five;  in  1794,  two  million  three  hundred 
and  fixty-two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  three  ; 
in  1/95,  two  million  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  ;  in  1 79©,  one 
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'million  four  hundred  and  thirty-fever*  themfand 
one  hundred;  and  in  1797 >  one  million  five 
hundred  and  thirty  -feven  thoufand  nine  iupidied 
ai>d  thirty-two  dollar* 

The  great  inereafe  of  the  war  expeoees  |br 
the  years  I70*t  and  1705,  refitted  from  the 
£ittfburg  expedition,  of  which  I  (ball  fay  *  few 
words,  aj$  \vhich  coft  near  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand dolors. 

}n  this  application  o(  fifteen  huadrcd  and 
thirty-feven  thoufand  niqe  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  dollars  to  the  expences  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, in  1 7Q7,  upwards  of  a  million  were  de£ 
tined  for  the  real  and  efieftW e  expenses  of  the 
army,  that  is  to  fay,  pay,  pwyifions,  forage,  pur- 
chafe  of  hades,  and  hofpijals.  The  fortifications 
a*e  eftimated  at  only  twenty-fan*  thoufand  dol- 
ors, and  yet  the  army  is  compafcd  of  only  two 
thpufand  fevw. ,  hundred  and  fe.venty-four  men.. 
There  are  no  corps  of  militia  to  be  fupportcd  ; 
fgr  the  fums  voted  in  the  laft  May  feffion,  in  con- 
itquencc  of  th$  fears  that  were  entertained  of  a 
\yar,  are  not  comprehendcd,.in  this  eftimate  ;  nor 
even  the.  falarics  of  the  fecretary  at  war,  and  of 
his  clerks,  which  arc  always  included  among  the 
expences  of  the  civil  lift* 

The  known  probity  of  thofe  who  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  department,  renders  all 

fufpicion 
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fufpicion  of  their  infidelity  impoflible ;  and  be- 
sides, the  manner  in  which  the  difburicmcnts  art 
made,  the  formalities  obfcrvcd  in  the  ifiuc  of  the 
public  money,  which  can  only  be  drawn  for  by 
bills  cxpreffivc  of  the  cafe  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  preclude  all  means  of  malrerfation,  at 
leaft  to  any  considerable  amount  But  upon 
comparing  the  exceffive  expenecs  of  the  war  dc* 
partment  with  the  weaknefsof  the  army,  the  bad 
Hate  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  Small  refult  of 
theSe  great  difburiements,  we  cannot  be  aiiomih* 
ed  at  often  hearing  a  great  want  of  intelligence 
and  older  imputed  to  the  war  department. 

In  congrefs  the  Secretaries  of  war  have  often 
been  reproached  with  considering  the  fumsaU 
lotted  to  their  department  as  a  total  of  which 
they  might  difpofe  for  the  different  articles  of 
expenditure,  without  limiting  the  expenecs  of 
each  of  them  to  the  fums  Specially  voted  fcr  that 
purpoSe ;  with  expending,  for  inftance,  more  or 
lefs  for  the  fortifications  than  the  fum  particu- 
larly deSlined  for  their  erc&ion  or  repair ;  with 
applying  to  the  hoSpitals,  clothing,  victualling,  or 
any  other  article  of  this  department,  the  furplus 
arifing  from  the  Savings  made  in  the  fortifications, 
or  with  retrenching  from  thoie  different  articles 
the  fums  applied  to  the  fortifications  beyond  thoSe 
prefcribed  by  the  law. 

LI  2  This 
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*  'This  reproach  was  particularly  made  with  re- 
£pe6t  to  the  expences  of  the  Pktfbutg  expedition, 
for  which  the  fecretary  at  war  furniihed  the  fums 
granted  by  congress  for  the  particular  expences  of 
his .  department,  without  being  able  to  do  fo, 
Gtherwife  than  by  fufpending  the  different  pay- 
ments to  which  the  fums  voted  were  meant  to 
be  applied. 

:  It  feems  that  -this  reproach,  though,  ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  not  unfounded,  is  neverthelefs  unjuft. 
If  the  expedition  to  Pittfburg  were  neceffary,  if 
ftrwcrd'iftdi/penfable  to  conduit  it  with  celerity, 
and  to  carry  it  to  fo  great  an  extent,  and  if  there 
were  a  real  danger  in  fufpending  it,  the:  fums  de- 
voted to  it  were  consequently  the"  moft  urgent 
part  of*  the  expenditure  of  the  United  States, 
fince  the  re-eftablifhment  of  public  order  de- 
pended upon  that  expedition.  Every  delay  would 
then  have  been  a  great  evil ;  and  there  was  at 
that  :tinre  no  other  means  of  finding  money  for  it, 
either  legal  or  even  poflfible.  Befides,  the  fecre- 
tary at  war  and  the  prefident  remained  refpon- 
fible,  in  cafe  the  mcafurcs  they  deemed  indifpen- 
fable  were  difapproved  by  the  congrefs. 

Here  I  am  naturally  led  to  fpeak-of  this  ex- 
pedition, concerning  which-  opinions  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  much  divided.  It  was  at  an  end 
before  I  arrived  in  America,  and  my  travels  never 

carried 
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carried  me  into  that  part  of  Pennfylvania  where 
the  infurredion  took  place.  I  can  then  ha\c 
no  other  information  than  that  which  is  to  be 
obtained  by  converting  with  the  two  parties,  and 
reading  every  thing  that  has  been  printed  upon 
the  fubjeA.  ■ 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  there  was  then  in  the 
counties  of .  Weftmoreland,  La  Fayette*  Wafli* 
ington,  and  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  formal  oppofi- 
.tion  to  the  collection  of  the  tax,  upon  diflillertes ; 
<an  oppofition  which  was  of  ancient  date,  .  and 
Supported  by  force  of  arms ;  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  payment  of  that  exciie 
duty ;  a  krown  refolution  to  employ  force  againft 
ell  thoie  who  fhould  either  demand  that  tax,  or 
even  fubmit  to  pay  it;  every  thing,  in  ihort; 
which  characterizes  an  iniurrc&ion.  It  has  been 
faid  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  theft  fecretaxy  of  the 
treafury,  might  have  prevented  this  infcrre&ion 
without  prejudice  to  the  revenue,  by  not  keeping 
in  place,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  country,  ex- 
cife  officers,  whofe  characters,  harfhnefs,  and 
conduct:  were  reprthenfible ;  and  by  inftituting  in 
the  early  ftage  of  the  bufinefs  a  legal  profecution 
againft  the  oppofers  of  the  colledion  of  the  tax. 
His  enemies  attribute  this  fault  to  his  defire  of 

• 

provoking  a  refiftance  fo  ftrong,  that  its.  repref* 
fion  might  give  *  more  force  to  this  impoft,  of 
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jwhich  he  was  the  promoter,  which  coogrefi  had 
confented  to  with  great  relu&ance,  and  which 
was  generally  diflikcd :  they  even  afcribed  to  him 
the  intention  of  gratifying  his  particular  hatred 
.againft  fomc  of  his  perfoqal  enemies. 

Knowing  the  difpofition  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  I 
think  I  know  it*  I  cannot  admit  the  pofiibility  of 
4i)oh  a  reproach ;  but  even  were  it  founded  it 
would  not  have  been  a  fufficient  reafon  againft 
the  expedition  at  the  moment  it  was  ordered, 
when  the  infurredion  was  unoquirocal,  extenfi ve, 
and  might  become  formidable.  It  is  only  its 
ticceflity,  or  its  inutility,  at  that  time,  that  is  ia 
ijudtion  here* 

r  A  few  years  before/  an  infurre&loa,  which  wa$ 
alio  caufed  by  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  had 
taken  place  in  the  ifcte  of  Maffachufqtts, 
,  Jt  was  important  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  fpirit  of 
jefiftance,  fatal  to  the  public  trcafury,  ftili  more 
|atal  to  the  conftitution*  and  for  all  the  bkffings 
i»rhich>  in  a  well  regulated  gorcrnment,  refult 
from  the  exad  obfervation  of  the  laws.  It  was 
therefore  neceflary  to  a#  againft  this  infurre&ion* 
and  to  a&  with  means  fufficient  to  injure  its  rc- 
preflion,  and  to  ad  fpecdily ;  for  the  courfe  of 
juftice  began  to  be  fufpended  in  thefe  cantons ; 
the  heat  of  men's  minds  was  daily  increafmg ; 
♦fee  number  of  the  infurgenbrw«.  augmenting, 

...  and 
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and  the  commiflioners  fcnt  to  them  by  the  pre^ 
fident  had  returned  without  producing  the  de- 
fifed  ette&;  and  yet  they  were  men  highly 
^fteemed. 

If  the  difbrder  had  not  then  been  fiifled  at 
its  birth,  it  was  not  improbable  that  it  would 
have  found  imitators  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  Pittfburg  infurre&ion  itfelf 
would  have  grown  more  formidable,  and  have 
been  in  the  end  the  germ  of  fcrious  intefline  dif- 
icntions,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  occasioned 
a  great  eflufion  of  blood  before  they  could  have 
been  terminated. 

To  what  degree  did  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  every 
body  Concurs  in  opinion  that  he  dircded  this 
operation,  to  what  degree,  t  fay,  did  he  propor- 
tion the  means  to  the  neceffity  ?  This  is  a  poinf 
upon  which  1  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  foe 
the  neoeflity  was  in  this  cafe  a  compound  of  dif- 
ferent elements. 

In  the  firft  place  it  was  neceflary  to  quiet  the 
infurredion,  it  was  alio  neceflary  to  intcreft  the 
public  opinion  in  the  annihilation  of  this  dilbr- 
dcr,  and  by  that  means  to  prevent  its  future 
reproduftion.  That  important  objc&  could  not 
be  better  attained  than  by  the  calling  out  of  the 
rfiilitia  of  the  different  ftatcs.  To  employ  the 
different  militia  of  the  counties  of  Penniylvariia 
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adjacent  to  the  fcene  of  infurrc&ion,  even  had 
they  all  been  unanimoufly  difpofed  to  ferve  in 
this  caufe,  a  thing  of  which  doubts  might  rea- 
fbnably  have  been  entertained ;  to  employ  them 
alone  would  have  been  to  rifle  the  fowing  the 
feeds  of  difcord  and  of  hatred  in  this  ftate ;  this 
dangei;  w^s  averted  by  calling  out  upon  this  fer- 
vice .  the  militia  of  the  other  ftates. 

It  was  befides  a  favourable  opportunity  of  try- 
ing that  part  of  the  conftitution,  which  au- 
thorizes the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
embody  the  militia,  and  of  proving  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  American  people  to  that  conftitu- 
tion. Such  a  trial  could  not  have  been  made 
under  better  aufpices  than  the  prefidency  of 
George  WWhington,  who  at  that  time  was  highly 
popular. 

That  the  private  animoiity  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  any  (hare  in  this  bufinefs,  as  has  been  faid,  is 
what  I  fhall  never  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  believe  ; 
his  character  oppofes  fuch  an  opinion,  and  the 
powerful  reafons  which  were  the  motive  of  this 
expedition  are  alone  a  fufficicnt  evidence  of  its 
neceffity. 

It  is  pofliblc,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  expedition,  in  which  fifteen  thoufand 
men  were  employed,  would  have  been  in  every 
refped  equally  fuccefsful  with  one-third  of  the 

force  i 
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force ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  immenfc  ex- 
pence  which  refulted  from  the  march  of  this 
army  acrofs  a  country  very  little  inhabited,  and 
from  the  fupplies  of  provifions  which  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  procure  from  Philadelphia,  might  have 
been  confiderably  diminished.  The  excefs  of  ex- 
pences  beyond  exadt  neceffity  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
evil  in  every  government.  But  Still  it  may  be 
laid,  that  the  difplay  of  this  great  force,  that  the 
order  given  to  the  militia  that  did  not  march,  to 
hold  themfelves  in  readineSs  to  do  So,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty  thoufand  men,  rendered  the  fub- 
million  of  thft  insurgents  more  prompt  and  more 
complete. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  excefs  in  the 
expences,  or  the  hidden  views  of  men  of  influence, 
the  expedition  had  a  defirable  effect  in  regard  to 
all  good  citizens ;  an  adherence  to  the  meafures 
of  government,  and  an  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, were  generally  expreSTcd;  they  were 
manifested  Strongly  and  Sincerely  by  the  federalists 
and  anti-federalilts ;  and  although  the  oppoSite 
party  accufed  fome  of  the  latter  with  being  the 
promoters  of  the  infurredion,  not  one  among 
them  could  be  found  that  was  in  the  fmalleSt 
degree  implicated  in  it.  Men  of  different  politi- 
cal opinions  marched  as  volunteers  in  the  militia 
of  their  State,  leaving  their  buSincSs  and  their  fa- 
miles  > 
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milics,  in  order  to  promote  the  public  wclfkiie. 
AH  proved  that  the  maintenance  of  order  and  a 
refpe&  for  the  laws  were  uttanimouily  coxifidered 
as  the  duty,  as  the  intereft  of  every  good  citizen. 
Not  a  fmgle  drop  of  blood  was  fpilt,  and  the  ge- 
neral good  wiffacs  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
United  States,  attended  this  expedition  through- 
out its  whole  duration  of  four  months. 

I  had  been  a  few  days  it  Philadelphia,  when 
the  militia  of  that  city  marched  in  from  this 
expedition ;  and  I  find  m  a  journal  that  I  then 
kept  of  the  impreffions  I  received  from  all  the 
new  objects  which  ftruck  me,  that  which  was 
caufed  by  the  arrival  of  this  militia.  I  infert  it 
here. 

"  The  battalions  did  not  come  back  from  this 
expedition  till  the  beginning  of  December ;  their 
return  was  a  real  fite  for  the  city ;  not  one  of 
ihokfites  which  we  have  often  fecn  ordered  in 
Europe  by  the  governments,  and  which  are  furc 
to  be  attended  with  great  expence,  tumult,  and 
disorder ;  but  of  thofe  which  the  public  mind 
can  alone  give  and  receive,  artd  perhaps  only  on  a 
fimilar  occafion.   „ 

"  The  day  of  their  arrival  was  announced ; 
their  brother  foldiers,  who  had  remained  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  had  already  returned  from  the  ex- 
pedition, went  in  a  body  to  meet  them,  three 
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miles  without  the  pity ;  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
came  out  of  their  houfts,  either  to  go  and  meet 
the  troops,  or  to  place  themfelvet  where  they 
were  to  paff ;  moft  of  them  had  to  fee  a  fon,  a 
brother,  a  coufin,  a  friend,  or  Jome  interefting 
perfon :  all  faw  in  them  the  defenders  of  the 
Jaw,  the  obje&  of  public  gratitude.  The  militia 
that  had  left  the  city,  in  meeting  the  others, 
formed  their  advanced  and  rear  guards;  thofe 
who  were  coming  back  continued  their  march. 
The  crowd  that  preflcd  upon  them  did  not  dif* 
Curb  their  order;  their  battalions  marched  by 
columns  in  ranks  at  five  or  fix  paces  afunder* 
The  men  who  compofed  them  were  moftly 
young,  had  a  good  appearance  and  marched  well: 
they  were  clothed  alike,  and  carried  a  laigc  knap- 
lack,  with  which  none  of  them  feemed  fatigued* 
Their  looks  fought  and  received  with  fatisfa&ion 
thofe  which  afFe$ion  and  joy  fent  them  from  all 
quarters ;  but  they  did  not  quit  their  ranks,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  march  was  not  interrupted. 
In  this  manner  they  eroded  the  city  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  public. 

"  The  preftdent,  wfrofc  houfe  lay  in  their  way, 
came  out,  received  their  falutes,  and  joined  his 
applaufe  to  that  of  the  other  citizens ;  and  this 
applaufe  alone,  was  more  gratifying  to  the  bat* 
talions  than  that  of  aU  the  others.    Being  arrived 

be&c& 
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before  the  ftaie-houfe,  they  returned  •  thei*  co^ 
lours,  and  were  difbanded.  ■  r 

€€  Then  their  relations  and  friends,  both  male 
and  female,  got  hold  of  thefe  foldiers  who  were 
rcftorcd  to  them.  The  recolle&ion  of  the  fear 
that  was  entertained  at-  their  departure  of  the 
.dangers  they  were  about  to  run,  augmented  the 
pleafiire  of  feeing  them  again,  although  they  had 
not  incurred  any ;  they  were  hugged,  kiffed,  and 
led  to  their  homes ;  every  one  had  about  him  a 
little  groupe  compoied  of  perfons  to  whom  he 
was  the  moil  dear ;  and  thofe  citizens,  who  feel*- 
ingly  exulted  in  the  peace  and  happinefs  which 
^hefc  childcenjof  the.  country  were  about  to  find 
again  in  the  bofom  of  their  families.  Europeans 
or  Americans,  nobody  was  infenfible  to  this  fpec* 
facie,  which  was  equally  affe&ing  and  fublime* 
Tears  fell  from*  feveral  eyes. 
.  "  Such. is  the  exaft  account  of  thisfeU,  where 
thofe  who  were  prefent  felt  more  happinefs  than 
gaiety,  and  where  public  welfare  mult  have  re- 
ceivQd  the  aflurance  of  finding  again,  whenever 
there  was  a  neceflity  for  it,  the  fame  attachment 
as  that  which  had  been  thus  recently  rewarded." 

CONNEXIONS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

.   The  law  whofe  objed  is  to  regulate  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  citizens  and  the  United  State* 

with 
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tvith  the  Indian  tribes  by  whom  they  are  fur- 
rounded,  was  enabled  in  May  1790.  It  is  to 
continue  ip  force  during  the  fpace  of  only  two 
years,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the;  former  rlawa  on 
the  fame,  fubje& ;  but  it  contains  regulations 
more  ftrongly  marked  with  liberality  and  jufticc, 
and  more  explicitly  laid  down,  than  any  of  thofe 
which  preceded  it. 

By  this  law  it  is  provided  that  the  prefident 
fhall  caufe  the  boundaries  between  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  that  occupied  by  the 
different  tribes  bordering  on  them,  to  be  afcer- 
t^iiied  and  marked  as  clearly  as  poffible. 
4  .All  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  for- 
bidden to  hunt  in  or  carry  off  cattle  from  any 
part  of  the  territories  acknowledged  by  the  treaty 
as  the  property  or  poffeffion  of  the  Indians,  on 
pain  of  a  hundred  dollars  fine  and  fix  months' 
imprifonment. 

They .  aire  prohibited  on  pain  of  fifty  dollars 
fine  and  fix  months'  imprifonment,  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  Indians  fbuth  of  the  Ohio  with- 
out a  paffport  from  the  governor  of  fbme  one  of 
the  ftates,  or  from  the  military  commandant  of 
fome  of  thepofts  adjoining  to  that  territory. 

Every  robbery,  fraud,  or  other  crime  of  what 
nature  foever,  committed  againft  an  Indian  by 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  and  within 

the 
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the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  puniiltetf 
fay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars  and  twthre  months1 
imprifonment,  beficfes  a  reftitution  of  the  pro- 
perty taken  or  deftroyed,  or  its  value. 

If  the  delinquent  be  unable  to  pay  the  value, 
the  United  States  become  refponfible  for  it; 
provided  however  that  the  aggrieved  Indian  have 
not  himfelf  taken  vengeance  for  the  injury ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  reftitution  is  not  to  be  made. 

Any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  who  forma 
or  endeavours  to  form  a  fettlemcnt  for  himfelf  in 
the  Indian  territory,  is  to  be  recalled  from  it  bf 
the  prefident  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  a  thoufand  ddllars,  and  fuffer  twelve  months* 
imprifonment. 

Any  inhabitant  who  kills  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory an  Indian  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  is  to  fuffer  capital  punish- 
ment. 

All  trade  with  the  Indians  is  prohibited  with- 
out permiffion  from  the  principal  agent  of  the 
United  States  on  the  frontier  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory where  fuch  trade  is  to  be  carried  on :  and 
thofe  who  have  obtained  permifiion  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  are  forbidden  to  purchafe  from  the  Indians 
any  of  the  implements  of  houfehold  economy, 
■Wring  or  agriculture. 

They  nraft  not,  cither  from  the  Indians  or 

from, 
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from  arfy  white  man  refiding  among  them,  pur* 
chafe  any  horfe,  without  exprels  pcrmiffion  from 
the  principal  agent. 

This  law  fcbje&s  the  Indians  to  the  iamc  pro- 
hibition with  rcipeft  to  the  white  people. 

An  Indian  guHty  of  any  crime  may  be  appre- 
hended within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

If  he  eJxapc,  the  inhabitant  who  has  been 
injured  by  him  is  to  lay  his  complaint,  accom- 
panied by  a  riurcumftantial  detail  of  particulars, 
before  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  who  is  to 
demand  reparation  of  the  nation  or  tribe  to 
which  the  offending  Indian  belongs,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  prcfident  with  the  refult  of  his  de- 
mand* 

If  reparation  is  not  made,  the  injured  party  is 
indemnified  from  the  treaiiuy  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  fum  thus  applied  is  dedu&cd 
from  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  United  States, 
to  that  tribe. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  alfb, 
when  the  caufe  is  not  capital,  the  courts,  of  the 
individual  States,  take  cognizance .  of  all  thofe 
offences,  even  when  they  have  been  committed 
within  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Indians. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States  Rationed  on 
the  Indian  frouticr  are  bound  to  arreft  delinquent 
white  men  even  in  the  Indian  territory;  and 

fuch 
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luch  delinquents  are  to  be  apprehended,  in  anjr 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  may  be 
found. 

•  *  *    •  * 

This  law,  which  is  wife  and  juft  in  its  pro- 
vifions,  is  far  from  being  punftually  executed. 
The  extremity  of  the  United  States  bordering  on 
the  territory  of*  the  Indians  is  inhabited  by  a  fet 
of  meii  who  are  in  hoftility  with  them.  Avi- 
dity, and  the  deiire  and  intention  of  plundering 
them,  are  the  motives  which  induced  them  to 
choofe  the  frontier  as  the  place  of  their  fcttle- 
ment,  and  the  fources  of  that  conftant  enmity 
which  they  bear  to  the  Indians. 

.This  clafs  of  inhabitants  are,  by  the  report  of 
every  individual  who  is  qx>t  one  of  themfelves/ 
the  very  worft  fet  of  men  in  all  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  univerfe.  The-fentiments 
and  even  the  very  idea  of  honefty  and  humanity 
are  unknown  to  them.  They  are  all  plunder- 
ing ferocious  banditti ;  and  none  but  very  flight 
fhades  of  difcrimination  are  obfervable  between 
them  in  this  relpeft:  it  therefore  moft  com- 
monly happens  that  neither  accufers  nor  witnefles 
nor  juries  can  be  found  for  the  profecution  of  a 
white  man  guilty  of  a  trefpafs  or  crime  againft 
an  Indian. 

The  Americans,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  fron- 
tier, no  more  confider  an  Indian  as  a  man  than 

cejrtain 
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certain  WefWndian  planters  believe  a  negro  to 
belong  to  the  human  fpecies, 

The  oppreffions,  the  usurpations,  the  crimes  -<** 
committed  by  the  whites  againft  the  Indians  are 
therefore  never  punifhed :  at  lead  the  inftances 
of  puniihment  are  fa  rare  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  quate  even  a  fingle  one.  ^ 

The  Indian  on  the  other  hand,  ha  railed  and 
plundered,  coatradfa  the  habit  of  robbery  and 
pillage,  o£  which  he  fees  the  example  and  is  him- 
felf  the  vidim :  and  as,  according  to  the  pra&ice 
among  favages,  fac  extends  his  vengeance  to  every  i 
individual  of  the  fa^me  colour  with  the  peribn 
who  has  injured  himy — the  whites,  even  if  there 
were  any  lefs  inclined  than  others  to  plunder  and 
fcatred  of  the  Indians,  would  affiimc  that  difpofi- 
tion  through  hatred,  or  as  a  meafure  of  lafcty* 
The  Indians  Ukewife  fay  that  it  is  the  worft  clafe 
of  their  tribes  who  habitually  continue  near  the 
frontiers. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  poflefs  fufEcient  ftrength  to  rcprefs  thofe 
irregularities ;  the  governments  of  the  individual 
ftatcs  do  not  attend  to  them :  every  perfon  fpeaks 
of  this  dreadful  flatc  of  things  as  principally  and 
originally  arifing  from  the  lawlefo  aggreffions  of 
the  whites :  but  as  the  evil  is  habitual,  and  4b 

Vo  l  .  1 V.  Mm  inveterate, 
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inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftover  a  remedy 
for  it,  people  fpeak  of  it  without  horror* 

Thus  it  is  impoffible  even  to  forefee  any  end 
to  the  cruel  oppreffions  exercifed  ove.r  the  Indians 
by  the  avidity  of  the  American  frontier  fettlers. 
I  muft  add,  that  there  are  few  Americans  who 
do  not  entertain  a  wifli,  and  even  the  defign,  if 
they  were  able  to  accomplifh  it,  of  driving  the 
Indians  acrofe  the  Miflifippi,  and  even  to  the 
Seuth  Sea,  which  to  the  unrefle&ing  ambition 
of  many  among  them,  appears  the  only  boundary 
that  ought  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  law,  ena&ed  in  April  of  the  fame 
year  1 796,  and  whofe  duration  is  in  like  manner 
confined  to  two  years,  eftablifhes  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  authority  of  the  prefident. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  trade,  of  which  the  objects  are 
to  furnifh  the  Indians  with  fuch  fupplies  and  im- 
plements as  their  wants  require,  and  to  purchafe 
irom  them  ikins  and  furs. 

The  law  dire&s  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
fold  to  the  Indians  be  fo  regulated  as  barely  to 
prevent  the  United:  States  from  lofing  any  part 
of  their  capital.     It  reilrains  the  agents  employed 

in 
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in  this  trade  from  trafficking  dire&ly  or  indire<5tty 
on  their  own  account;  it  forbids  them  to  cheat 
the  Indians;  and  fubjefts  them  to  fines  of  differ- 
ent magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
offences  by  which  they  tranfgrefs  thefe  regula- 
tions.  The  diftriA  courts  of  the  ilates  where 
the  ftore-houfes  are  eftablifhed  for  their  com- 
merce, take  cognizance  of  thefe  offences. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
thofe  who  treat  with  the  Indians,  may  be  aflured 
that  the  liberal  .  provisions  of  this  law  are  not 
punctually  reduced  to  practice. 

Here  a  word  may  be  faid  concerning  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Indians. 

Whether  civilization  be  a  good  or  an  evil  to 
thofe  who  live  in  the  immenfity  of  woods  ne- 
cefTary  to  their  fubfiftence,  is  a  queftion  entirely 
metaphyseal,  which  I  have  no  intention  to  dif* 
cufs. 

But  that  Indians,  defpoiled  of  nineteen  parts 
out  of  twenty  of  their  territory,  and  confined 
amidft  white  people  in  a  foil  incapable  of  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  their  favage  life>  fhould  be  civi- 
lized, is  an  inconteflible  truth,  for  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  it  is  neceffary  either  to  attempt  thtir  civili- 
Katidn  or  their  deftru&ion,  and  the  latter  alter- 
native cannot  yet  be  openly  avowed. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  opinion  in  America,  even 
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^mong  thofa  who  appear  the  moft  exempt  from 
prejudices,  that  the  Indians  can  never  be  civi- 
lized ;  that  the  ftri&eft  education,  the  moft  affi- 
duous  and  perfevering  cares,  cannot  deftroy  their 
favage  habits,  to  which  they  recur  with  the  moft 
ardent  paflion,  from  the  tranquillity  and  from 
the  manners  of  the  white  people ;  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  examples  are  cited  of  Indians 
who,  brought  up  at  Philadelphia,  at  New  York, 
and  even  in  Europe,  never  ceafed  to  figh  after 
their  tribe,  and  quitted  every  thing  to  go  and  re- 
join it  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
ttiblf.  So  that  affcrtion,  fupported  by  ib  many 
examples,  becomes  a  received  truth. 

Yet  there  is  no  reasoning  which  can  enforce 
the  belief  of  this  pretended  truth,  and  the  proofs 
of  the  fads  which  are  brought  to  fupport  it  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  filence  inquiry.  The  Indians 
whofc  education  has  been  attempted,  or  faid  to 
be,  had  already  paffed  ibmc  years  of  their  life  in 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged  ;  tranfported 
alone  from  their  fpecies  into  the  midft  of  white 
people,  different  m  language,  habits  and  in  colour, 
and  often  even  in  clothing,  they  became  as  it 
were  ifolatcd,  they  were  regarded  by  the  whites 
as  a  different  fpecies  of  men ;  they  did  not  attempt 
even  to  make  them  forget  that  they  were  from 
a  nation  ftill  exifting,  whole  manners  and  habits 

had 
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had  ritetted  their  firft  attention  and  made  the 
deepeft  impreffion  upon  them  ;  if  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  fliould  have  imbibed 
for  a  white  woman  that  affe&ion  which  naturally 
created  the  defire  of  an  union  with  h«r,  the  dif* 
fcrence  of  colour  became  almoft  an  infurrnount* 
able  obftacle.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that 
thefc  Indians  fliould  wiih  to  return  to  their  tribe* 
of  which  they  had  ftill  the  moft  lively  memory, 
and  where  alone  they  were  able  to  find  compa- 
nions of  fimilar  manners  to  their  own,  and  thoft 
pleasures  which  cauie  in  man  an  attachment  to 
life.  ■         •       •  .# 

The  refult  then  of  thefc  exan^ples  fo  often 
quoted  is,  that  an  Indian  educated  in  an  Ame- 
rican college,  three  hundred  miles  from  his  native 
place,  cannot  but  with  difficulty  throw  off  his 
original  habits  and  ceafe  to  have  a  preference  for 
them ;  this  is  the  whole  dedu&ion.  There  art 
in  Connecticut,  in  the  State  of  New  York*  a 
confidtrable  number  of  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  who  fervc  as  domeftics  in  European  famir 
lies,  and  in  thofe  who  are  become  American*, 
who  perfprm  their  duty  as  well  and  As  faithfully 
as  thofe  of  another  fpecies, 

Burt  this  is  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  whale 
nations,  which  is  the  only  objed  from  which 
vuf  real  advantage  can  be  derived  either  to  them- 
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felvcs  or  to  fbciety  in  general.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  reformation  of  the  moft 
trifling  habits  of  a  polifhed  people,  of  a  family, 
and  even  of  an  individual,  fufficiently  demon- 
strates the  obftacles  which  attend  the  civilization 
of  a  favage  race ;  and  yet  in  the  midft  of  our 
great  focicties,  the  lights  furrounding  a  pdliftied 
people,  families  and  individuals,  afford  an  ample 
^nd. powerful  aid  to  the  bufinefs  of  reform. 
.  It  is  only  then  by  continual  affiduities,  applied 
according  to  circumftances,  and  prolonged  for 
many  fucceflivc  generations,  that  this  entire  civi- 
lization can  be  effe&ed,  and  even  then  only  gra- 
dually. 

The  convi&ioiKof  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work 
is  neceflary  to  the  furmounting  the  obftacles 
which  oppofe  it,  and  to  triumph  with  cer- 
tainty. It  neither  belongs  to  my  fubjcA  nor 
to  the  intention  of  this  work,  to  Ihow  the  par** 
ticular  means  by  which  this  event  may  be  ac- 
.complifhed  j  the  underftanding  and  courage  of 
the  friends  of  humanity  will  eafily  point  them 
.put;  but  individuals,  and  even  fbcie ties,  will  ever 
be  unable  tQ  work  this  ufeful  change,  unlefs  the 
governments  of  the  territories  which  Indian  tribes 
inhabit  will  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  effect 
jt.  But  this  can  only  be  the-refult  of  their  firm 
pon viftion  of  tfye.  advantages  of  ^fuch  efforts,  an£ 
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hitherto  none  of  the  American  governments  have 
appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  this  convi&ion ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  regards  the  lands  left 
to  thefe  poor  Indians  as  an  appendage  of  their 
own  fovereignty,  as  a  kind  of  loan  which  their 
kindnefs  has  made  with  this  miferable  race ;  they 
are  in  their  eyes  only  travelling  guefts,  which 
ought  not  to  remain  a  long  time  in  their  terri- 
tory 

Such  ideas,  more  or  lefs  avowed,  nurfed  by  a 
thirft  for  gain,  caft  at  a  diftance  the  projeft  of, 
civilization,  and  give  coniiftence  to  the  prejudices 
upon  which  the  belief  is  founded,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  civilize  the  Indians. 

Neverthelefs  fome  tribes,  the  Ofieidas,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  fome  others 
in  Canada,  are  confiderably  advanced  towards  a 
ftate  of  civilization ;  they  labour,  cultivate  the 
earth,  traffic,  and  are  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
civilization.  The  Quakers  and  Moravians  carry 
the  principles  of  reform  among  the  fartheft  tribes ; 
but  their  refpe&ablc  efforts  cannot  be  very  ufeful, 
or  at  moil  not  completely  fo,  without  the  influx 
ence  and  direction  of  government.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  thefe  people  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
legiflature  and  general  adminiftrations  ;  it  is  above 
the  efforts  of  particular  charity  and  afliftance 
The  beneficent  focieties  juft  mentioned  might  be 
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ufefully  employed  in  it,  having  been  for  age*  fuf- 
ceptiblc  of  long  patience  and  unalterable  courage, 
<b  neceflary  to,  fuccefs ;  but,  as  was  feid  before, 
they  can  only  be  employed  as  inftruments  for  this 
purpofe  by  enlightened  governments,  who,  con* 
vinced  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  living 
near  the  frontiers  is  a  benefit  to  humanity,  * 
means  of  augmenting  the  fale  of  the  productions 
of  their  territory,  of  increafing  the  riches  of  their 
citizens  and  the  power  of  the  ftatcs,  will  unceaf- 
ingly  purfue  the  means  of  accomplifhing  this 
laudable  end. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Ame- 
rican governments  which  is  fo  defirafelc,  without 
which  even  a  hope  cannot  be  conceived  that  this 
work  will  be  effected  ;  it  claihes  too  much  Ayijtk. 
particular  interefts,  which,  contrary  as  they  arc 
to  the  general  intcreft,  Ipeak  as  loud,  and  are  at* 
tended  to  as  much, 

NATURALIZATION. 

m 

The  right  of  a  citizen,  or  naturalization,  which 
populous  ftates,  with  narrow  limits,  may  find  it 
political  to  grant  with  difficulty,  ought  to  be  ob- 
tamed  upon  more  eafy  terms  in  a  country  of 
great  extent,  and  thinly  inhabited,  where  the 
capitals  and  labour  of  ftrangers  arc  neceflary. 

In  1700  the  congrefs  fixed  two  years  refidence 
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in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  oi^e  of 
which  to  be  in  the  fame  ftate,  as  a  fufftcient  con* 
dition  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen.  The  oath 
made  before  fome  court  of  juftice  to  be  faithful 
to  the  constitution,  and  to  defend  it,  was  the  only 
formula  required ;  and  this  naturalization  of  the 
father  imparted  the  fame  right  to  fuch  of  his 
children  as  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
when  the  oath  was  taken,  even  if  they  were  born 
in  a  foreign  country. 

In  1793  the  conditions  were  made  more  dif- 
ficult. The  infurre&ion  of  Pittfburg  had  taken 
place  a  little  before,  which  the  government  attri- 
buted to  the  ftrangers  recently  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, who,  it  was  faid,  formed  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  the  inlurgents,  and  who,  fo  readily  to  be 
mi  fled  by  the  factious,  fhewed  the  certain  danger 
of  appointing  men  to  places,  who  had  abufed  in 
fuch  a  dangerous  manner,  the  truft  repofcd  in 
them.  To  avoid  this  evil  in  future,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  make  the  right  of  voting  at  ^le&iom 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  which  could  otily 
be  done  by  raifing  the  conditions  of  naturaliza- 
tion :  fo  the  government  party  rcafbned ;  the  op- 
pofition  party  favoured  the  lame  meaiure,  but 
from  different  motives.  The  fate  of  the  French 
revolution  was  not  then  fixed ;  it  appeared  pro- 
i>able  that  more  than  one  European  ftate  was 
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dcftincd  to  undergo  revolutions.  The  richcfl 
claffes,  which  in  Eutope  arc  balled  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed,  were,  according  to  appearances,  likely 
to  become  the  viftims  of  thefe  revolutions ;  many 
individuals  would  in  that  cafe  feek  an  afylum  in 
America,  and  carry  with  them  whatever  they 
could  fave  of  their  fortunes ;  they  would  alfo 
bring  with  them  their  habits  and  their  preju- 
dices, abfolutely  contrary  to  that  republican  fpirit 
which  this  party  were  fo  defirous  to  nurture  and 
reanimate,  but  bearing  a  ftrong  analogy  to  that 
ariftocratic  fpirit  which  it  accufed  the  other  party 
of  endeavouring  to  introduce.  A  higher  price 
being  put  upon  the  right  of  naturalization,  would 
render  this  danger  more  diflant,  and  probably 
diminifh  the  number  of  emigrants  of  this  clafs. 

The  new  law  of  naturalization,  therefore,  had 
its  origin  in  the  combination  of  the  views  of  two 
parties.  It  was  good  in  intention,  as  was  proved 
by  the  long  and  warm  debates  which  took  place 
upon  difcuffing  it  in  detail,  and  was  defired  by 
both  fides. 

By  this  law,  the  time  required  for  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  five 
years  refidence  in  their  territory,  of*  which  one 
muft  have  been  in  the  ftate  where  the  candidate 
for  citizenfhip  had,  taken  the  oath.  Three  years, 
at  leaft,  before  he  be  admitted  to  this  definitive 
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oath,  he  muft  have  prefented  himfelf  before  one 
of  the  federal  courts  of  juftice,  and  have  there 
declared  upon  oath  that  he* had  a  fincerc  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  renounce  all  dependence  and  fidelity  upon 
any  prince,  ftate,  or  fovereignty  whatever,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  prince,  ftate,  or  fovereignty  of 
which  he  wras  a&ually  a  fobjeft.     His  definitive 
oath,  made  alfo  before  a  federal  court,  ought  to 
exprefs  the  fame  pofitions  and  renunciation.    He 
is  alfo  required  to  renounce  his  titles  of  nobility, 
if  he  had  belonged  to  that  clafs  in  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  or  from  whence  he  arrived. 

It  is  alfo  required  that  he  fhould  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States. 
Thefe  two  oaths  are  regiftercd  in  the  courts 
where  they  were  taken. 

In  order  to  confer  the  title  'of  naturalization 
upon  the  children  who  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  at  the  naturalization  of  their 
father,  thp  law  of  1793  requires  the  fame  condi- 
tions as  that  of  1 790. 

This  refidence  of  five  years,  required  by  the 
latter  law,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  impofod  upon  thofe  who  arrived  in 
America  before  its  promulgation,  fiich  may  be- 
come fo  two  years  afterwards  ;  but  the  oath  re- 
quired by  the  pew  law  is  indifpenfably  neccflary. 

OF 
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OF  NUMBERING  THE  PEOPLE  AND  POPULATION. 

The  American  conftitution,  when  it  ordained 
the  general  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  within  the  three  years  fucceeding 
its  acceptation,  enaded  alfo  that  the  fame  enu- 
meration fhould  be  renewed  every  ten  years ;  and 
left  it  to  the  congrefs  to  make  a  Jaw  for  regulat- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  it,  A  law  was 
palTed  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  firft  of  March, 
1 7QO\ 

The  marfhal  of  every  diftritfl*  was  ordered  ta 
Superintend  the  enumeration  of  the  ftate  where 
he  exercifed  his  fun&iana,  Jn  $is  work  he  was 
authorized  to  call  in  what  aid  and  affiftance  he 
might  judge  proper.  He  was  ordered  to  m&ke  a 
return  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  dif-* 
tinguifhing,  in  the  table  of  population,  the  num- 
*ber  of  free  males  under  and  over  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  wars,  the  free  women  and  girls  of  every  age, 
and  the  flaves.  The  Indians  who  might  live  in 
the  dift'rifts  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  lift  of 
population. 

*  This  office  is  the  fame  in  the  courts  of  jufticc  of  the 

United  States  as  that  of  iheriff  in  thofe  of  particular  dated  ; 

the  diftrift  being  conlidered  as  nothing  but  a  ftate  fubjeft  to 

judicial  orders,  it  is  the  extent  and  bounds  of  a  judge  of  a 

diftrift,  and  we  have  (hewn,  under  the  article  of  the  judicial 

oxter,  that  there  is  on?  of  thefe  in  every  ftate. 

Every 
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Every  affiftant  in  enumerating  .the  people 
ought,  before  he  fends  his  account  to  the  mar- 
fhal, to  affix  it  in  two  or  three  pf  the  inoft  fre- 
quented places  of  aflembly  within  his  bounds, 
that  it  may  receive  the  corrections  which  the  in- 
habitants may  fuggeft,  giving  an  account  of  the 
reaibns  why  they  ought  tx>  be  made.  Every  head 
of  a  family  who  refufes  to  give  to  the  afliftant, 
when  he  is  taking  his  account,  the  number  of  his 
or  her  family,  or  gives  in  an  incorrcA  one,  incurs 
a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  The  afliftant,  himfclii 
incurs  jl  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  if  his  ac- 
count be  incorreft,  or  if  it  was  not  returned  ta 
the  marfhal  of  the  difirid:  at  the  time  required. 
The  marfhal  is  puriifhed  by  a  fine  of  eight  hun- 
dred  dollars  if  he  alters  the  accounts  of  his  a£- 
fiftants,  or  omits  fending  his  own  to  the  prefident 
ef  the  United  Stages  at  the  time  appointed. 

Every  marfhal  receives  as  a  reward  for  hi&  la- 
bour, from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  difirift.  The  afliftant,  for 
his  particular  trouble,  receives  a  dollar  for  every 
hundred  and  fifty  pectoris  in  the  country,  and  the 
fame  for  every  three  hundred  perfbns  in  towns, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  contiguous.  Some- 
times he  receives  the  fame  for  every  fifty  perfons* 
when  the  account  is  taken  in  places  where  th§ 
inhabitants  are  much  fcaltercd.     The.  judggS  9} 

thQ 
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the  diftrift  regulate  the  fum  of  thefe  proportions 
by  the  advice,  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  marfhaL 

For  every  copy  of  his  account  which  the  af- 
fiftant  affixes  for  public  infpe&ion,  he  is  paid  two 
dollars. 

The  whole  of  this  enumeration  ought  to  be 
performed  in  nine  months  \  the  total  expence  of 
it  is  eftimated  at  forty  thoufand  dollars  every  time 
it  is  made. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  taken  in  17QI* 
by  virtue  of  law,  announced  a  population  of  three 
millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
fand three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  inhabitants* 
of  which  three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
free;  among  whom  were  fifty-feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  feven  negroes,  or  perfbns  of 
colour,  and  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  ninety-one  flaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  weft 
are  not  included  in  this  number ;  but  the  po- 
pulation there  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  if  it  were 
added,  it  would  make  no  important  difference  iri 
the  total  number. 

It  is  believed,  upon  a  fcrics  of  partial  obferva* 
tions,  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
doubled  every  fifteen  years ;  not  induing:  in  this 
dtimatiqn  the  emigration  from  Europe,  which 
-;--  varies 
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varies  annually,  and  is  at  prefent  much  lefs  than 
t  was  fome  years  fince  ;  but  the  exa&  number 
cannot  be  known,  becaufe  there  is  no  regifter 
kept  of  them  at  the  different  places  where  they 
arrive  at ;  this  emigration  confifts  principally  of 
Irifh.  But  not  to  exaggerate  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  fuppofe 
it  is  doubled  in  lefs  than  twenty  years,  that  is  five 
in  the  hundred  every  year. 

The  population  was  in  1/Q1,  four  millions: 
in  twenty  years  it  will  be  augmented  to  eight 
millions  ;  in  forty  years  to  fixteen  ;  in  fixty  years 
to  thirty-two  ;  in  eighty  years  to  fixty-four ;  and 
in  eighty-five  years  to  eighty  millions  ;  then  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  peopled  in 
the  fame  proportion  that  France  was  before  the 
revolution.  The  extent  of  the  territory  poflefled 
by  the  United  States,  after  the  war,  was  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  acres,  from  which  fifty- 
one  millions  ought  to  be  dcdu&cd  for  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  then  there  will  remain  five  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  millions  of  acres. 

Befides,  they  have  granted  to  the  Indians, 
whofe  rights  they  have  acknowledged,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,  which  reduced  their 
poffeflions  to  three  hundred  and  fixty-nine  mil- 
lions. 

But  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1795, 

their 
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their  territory  has  been  increafed  twenty-three 
millions  of  acresj  fo  that  their  a&ual  territory  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  acres. 

In  thefe  calculations  I  have  neglofted  odd  num- 
bers ;  the  American  geographers  and  land-fur- 
veyors  eftimate  the  extent  of  the  territory  at 
three  hundred  eighty- two  millions  four  hundred 
twenty-one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres. 

France,  when  the  enumeration  of  the  people 
was  taken  by  order  of  the  eonftituent  afiTcmbly, 
contained  twenty-feven  millions  one  hundred  and 
fixty-nine  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  its  extent 
was,  ;*t  the  fame  time,  (anterior  to  its  conquefls) 
twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty  fquarc 
leagues,  at  the  Tate  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  toifes  to  a  league,  of  which,  the  total 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  piiilians  two  hundred 
twenty-two  thoufand  and  ninety-five  acres.  Hen 
extent  of  territory  was  to  that  of  the  United  States 
as  nine  to  twenty-fix,  very  .nearly.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  muftrhave  a  population  of  nearly 
eighty  millions  of  inhabitants  to  be  peopled  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  France ;  and  it  '  has  been 
fhewn,  that  according  to  the  leaft  favourable  cal- 
culations,- they  may  arrive  at  that  ftat$  in  187$. 

What  an  enormous  fund,  a  great  and  inex- 
hauftible  fbur-ce  of  profperity,  muft  fuch  &  popu- 
lation 
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lation  afford,  particularly  when  deftined  to  be 
Ipread  over  lands  eafy  to  be  made  fertile,  over  a 
country  watered  by  the  fineft  livers,  with  the 
means  of  extending  the  interior  navigation  to  al- 
moft  every  fpot* 

It  is  true  that  this  iftcreafing  progreffion  of 
population  may  be  diminifhed  by  leveral  circum- 
ftances ;  and  even  that  this  progreffion  may  be- 
come lefs  in  proportion  as  population  arrives  to  a 
great  number ;  for  then  marriages  will  become 
lefs  frequent,  lefs  early,  and  probably  lefs  fruitful. 
But  it  is  not  nectiTary  for  the  United  States  to 
arrive  at  this  high  degree  of  population  before 
they  profit  by  the  abundance  and  richnefs  of  their 
foil,  maintain  an  aftive  induftry,  and  nourifh  with 
their  produce  a  folid  and  rich  commerce ;  and 
Ihould  they  never  reach  fo  high  as  to  the  two- 
third*,  or  at  lead:  to  one-half  of  the  population 
to  which  it  appears  by  calculation  they  may  at- 
tain in  twenty-five  years,  they  may  be  more  nu- 
merous than  is  neCeflary  for  them  to  become  a 
rich  and  refpe&able  nation.  Bad  laws,  illiberal 
or  weak  principles  in  the  legiflature  or  govern- 
ment, can  alone  oppofo  the  profperity  >nd  the 
greatnefs  deftined  for  them. 


Vol.  IV.  Nn  OF 
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OF  THE  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  have  a  mint ;  the  law 
which  ordered  its.  eftablifhment  was  made  in  the 
month  of  April  1792.  It  regulates  the  divifion, 
the  value,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States. 

The  divifion  and"  value  of  thefe  monies  are  as 
follow : 

GOLD  COIN. 

The  eagle,  value  ten  dollars. 
The  half-eagle,  value  five  dollars. 

.  The  quarter-eagle,  value  two  dollars  and  a  hal£ 

* 

SILVER  COIN. 

The  dollar,  value  a  hundred  cents,  j 
.   The  half-dollar,  value  fifty  cents. 

The  quarter-dollar,  value  twenty-five  cents. 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar,  value  twelve  cents  and  a 
half. 

The  h^lf-tenth,  value  fix  cents  and  a  quarter, 

COPPER  COIN. 

The  cent,  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  half  cent,  value  the  two  hundredth  of  a 
dollar. 
The  weight  of  thefe  is  as  follows : 

The 
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The  eagle  ought  to  .contain  two  hundred  and 
forty- feven  grains  and  a  half  of  pure  gold,  or  two 
hundred  and  fevcnty  grains  of  ftandard  gold, 
which  is  thus  regulated;  eleven  parts  of  pure 
gold  in  twelve,  and  a  twelfth  of  alloy,  of  which* 
nearly  one-half  ought  to  be  of  filver. 

The  half  eagle  ought  to  contain  one  hundred' 
and  twenty-three  grains  and  three-fourths  of  pure 
gold,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grains  of  al- 
loy gold. 

The  quarter  eagle  ought  to  contain  fixty-one 
grains  of  pure  gold,  or  fixty-feven  grains  and  half 
of  alloy  gold. 

•  The  dollar  ought  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
fevcnty-one  grains  one-fourth  of  pure  filver,  or 
four  hundred  and  fixteen  grains  of  alloy  filver. 

The  ftandard  of  filver  is  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  of  pure  filver,  and 
one  hundred  and  leventy- nine  parts  of  alloy, 
which  is  of  pure  copper. 

The  half  dollar  ought  to  contain  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  grains  and  five-eighths  of  pure 
filver,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of 
ftandard 'filvir. 

A  quarter  dollar,  ought  to  contain  ninety- two 
grains  thirteen-fixteenths  of  pure  filver,  or  one 
hundred  and  four  grains  of  ftandard  filver. 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar  ought  to  contain  thirty- 

Nn2  '    fcrect 
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&ven  graias  one-eighth  of  puife  filver,  of  ifty- 
two  grains  of  itaadard  filver. 

The  half-tenth  ought  to  contain  eighteen,  grains 
Qne-fixteenth  of  pure  filter*  or  twenty-fix  grains 
of  {fcandard  filver. 

The  cent  ought  to   contain  eleven  penny- 
freights  of  copper. 

The  half-cent  ought  to  contain  five  and  a  half. 

The  gold  and  filver  coin  ought,  according  to 
law,  to  bear  on  one  fide  an  emblematical  figure  of 
liberty,  and  upon  the  other  the  eagle  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  words  "  United  States.'* 

The  copper  coins,  inftead  of  the  American 
eagle,  bear  an  infcription  denominating  their 
value. 

The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver. 
when  coined,  to  the  coin  of  the  United  States, 
is  determined  by  comparing  one  pound  of  the 
one  to  fifteen  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  one 
pound  of  coined  gold  is  equal  to  fiftctn  pound* 
of  coined  filver. 

This  law  contains  alfo  all  other  regulations 
neeeflary  for  the  cftabliihniftnt  of  the  mint,  and. 
charges  the  prefident  to  order  and  overfee  the 
expences  of  buildings,  machines,  &c. 

All  the  counties  of  the  United  States  arc  re- 
quired to  make  ufe  of  thefe  coins. 

The  Spaniih  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of  foreign 

coin 
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coin  which  is  current  in  the  United  States  as 
money,  aH  others,  which  had  received  a  valuation 
by  the  law,  are  -  only  received  by  weight  £*ice 

1705- 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  ftated,  at  the  beginning  of  1705,  that 
the  mint,  fince  its  eftabltflimcnt,  had  not  ttruck 
off  Jn  copper  coin  more  than  one  million  eighty- 
feventhoufend  five  hundred  cents,  equal  in  value 
to  •  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five 
dollars ;  and  in  filver  coin  no  more  than  thirty- 
four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  dollars. 
This  paucity  of  the  produce  ot  the  mint  is  attri- 
buted to  different  embarral^ments  and  delays 
which  it  has  experienced  in  the  completion  of 
its  eftablifhment,  of  which  the  expences  then 
amounted  to  fifty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  dollars. 

The  dire&or  of  the  mint,  when  he  entered 
into  office  at  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  in  his  re- 
port of  its  ftate,  at  the  beginning  of  his  admi- 
niftrBtion,  after  fcarching  the  xegifter,  reports, 
that  the  pieces  of  money  which  had  been  tabri- 
cated  fince  the  foundation  of  the  eftablifhment, 
and  font  to  the  treafury  of  the  United  State* 
on  the  lft  of  December,  1 79O,  were  as  follow : 

Eagles  -  -  8,875 

Half-eagles  -         -  -         12,100 

N  n  3  Qpratet- 
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Quarter-eagles           '  -              -  66 

.Dollars             -            -             -  272,941 

Half-dollars         -     '    -  ;       -  323,144 

Quarter-dollars             -             -  5,894 

Tenths             -             t      .       -  22,135 

Half-tenths         ...  96,649 

Cents             -          .-          -  2,140,732 

Half-cents         -  258,014 


Total. value  414,175  dollars  70  cents. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  money  was  ftruck, 
in  the  year  1796.  This  eftablilhment  has  hi- 
therto been  more  expenfive  than  ufeful  to  the 
finances  of  the  United  States. 

After  deducting  the  value  of  the  money  coine4 
and  fent  to  the  treafury,  it  had  coft,  at  the  end 
of  1 796,  more  than  twenty-one  thoufand  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  his  esti- 
mation of  the  expences  of  the  year  1797>  reckons 
thofe  of  the  mint  to  amount  to  fourteen  thou- 
fand dollars, 

.    They  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
is  efldmated  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  value;, 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  MAN* 
NERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  whole  length  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  bifefted  by  one  chain  of  mountains,  un- 
der 
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der  different  names :  ibme  other  mountains  en- 
twine  themfelves  with  this  chain  at  fcveral  points 
in  its  extent,  but  their  bounds  are  not  extenfive. 
The  long  chain  which  divides  the  United  States, 
runs  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  plains 
between  thefe  mountains  and  the  tea  are  very 
narrow  in  the  provinces  of  the  north ;  and  the 
land  there  is  generally  ftony,  though  very  fruitful 
in  many  places. 

From  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina  the 
plains  become  larger,  and  the  foil  is  fat,  fandy, 
clayey,  and  fertile ;  but  they  are  yet  much  more 
extenfive  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida ;  the 
land  then  becomes  low,  flat,  covered  with  water, 
and  appears  to  have  been  quitted  by  the  fea  at  a 
period  not  very  diftant. 

To  the  weft  of  this  long  chain  of  mountains, 
the  vaft  country  which  extends  to  the  Miffifippi 
is  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  watered  by  the 
fineft  rivers,  which  flow  either  into  this  great 
river,  or  into  the  Ohio,  which,  after  a  courfe  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  falls  into  it  itfelf. 

It  is  this  long  chain  of  mountains  which  divides 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic,  from 
thofe  which,  throwing  themfelves  into  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  and  into  the  rivers  which  difcharge  them- 
felves there,  gain  the  gulf  o£  Mexico ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  yellow  mountains,  at  eight  or 

N  n  4  nine 
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nine  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Miffifippi*  divide 
thre  waters  which  flow  into  this  riter  from  thofq 
.which  fall  into  the  South  Sea. 

The  great  difference  of  latitude,  produces  a  pro-> 
portional  change  in  the  climates  of  different  ifotes. 
The  ihow  covers  Vermont  and  the  province  of 
Maine  during  five  or  fix  months  of  jthe  year,  and 
the  winter  there  lafts  feven ;  while  there  is  hardly 
any  winter  in  South  Carolina,  and  ftill  lefs  in 
Georgia ;  aqd  fhould  any  fnow  fall  there,  it  does 
jrotxemain  two  days  upon  the  ground. 

The  fudden  variations  of  the  temperature  is  a 
common  chara&eriftic  of  the  climate  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftates.  It  is  ufual  to  fee  the  thermometer 
fall  or  rife  twenty^five  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  feale  of  Farenheit,  equal 
to  eleven  degrees  one-ninth  of  Reaumur.  I  have 
feeii  it  fall  very  often,  and '  particularly  in  April 
J  70^,  in  twelve  hours,  from  the  twentieth  de« 
grce  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  Ihe  feventy-feventh 
pf  Farenheit,  to  five  of  Reaumur,  equal  tQ  forty- 
four  and  a  half  of  Farenheit ;  and  this  obferva- 
(ion  has  been  mad?  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware, 
find  at  Baltimore. 

The  cold  is  incomparably  ftronger  and  more 

durable  in  America  than  in  Europe  in  the  fame 

latitude,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe,  more  oppref? 

five,  and  more  iqfupportable,   Jt  may  be  remark- 
ed, 
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t4,  that  m  the  different  latitudes  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  the  heat  differs  more  in  its 
duration  than  in  its  power;  in  17Q5  I  have  feen, 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  thermometer  of  Farenhcit 
rife  in  July  to  the  nkuety-fecond  degree ;  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year  I  have  feen 
it  at  ninety-fix  at  Albany,  At  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  it  fcldom  rifes  beyond  that ;  and  from 
Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  or  Albany,  in  the 
ilate  of  New  York,  to  Savannah,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude;  but  the 
thermometer  remains,  during  a  month  or  two  at 
Savannah,  at  this  height,  and  very  feldom  two 
days  together  in  the  northern  ftates, 

This  great  variation  of  climate  affe&s  very 
fenfibly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  People  become  old  in  America 
fooner  than  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  more  rare  to 
fee  men  of  a  great  age  there,  efpecially  ii*  the 
ftates  fouth  of  New  England* 

The  influence  of  the  climate  upon  females 
is  ftill  more  fenfible.  When  young  they  are 
generally  bcautifol,  and  more  particularly  fo  at 
Philadelphia ;  but  after  twenty  years  of  age  they 
foon  begin  to  lofe  their  frefti  colour ;  at  twenty- 
five  many  of  them  might  be  taken  for  Euro- 
peans of  forty ;  their  bloom  is  no  more,  and  their 
form  has  already  fuffered  a  change.    If  they  have 

previoufly 
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previously  been  mothers,  their  alteration  is  flill 
more  premature  ;  yet  neither  nightly  revels,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  want  of  exercife, 
nor  an  excefs  of  it,  can  be  brought  as  a  pretext 
-for  this  early  change.  If  in  the  eaftern  ftates  the 
period  of  their  beauty  fhould  be  lengthened,  it  is 
but  for  a  fhort  time. 

The  number  of  children  which  die  in  their 
infancy  is  proportionably  much  greater  than  in 
Europe.  Colds,  hooping-coughs,  and  diforders 
of  the  throat,  take  off  a  great  quantity.  The 
moil  common  difeafes  in  all  the  ftates  are  flow- 
ingsof  the  cheft,  confumptions,  and  bilious,  and 
putrid  fevers ;  I  do  not  mention  intermitting  fe- 
vers, the  moft  frequent  of  all,  becaufe  they  are 
not  mortal,  though  they  fometimes  degenerate 
into  bilious  fevers. 

An  epidemical  difeafe,  during  feveral  of  the  laft 
years,  has  made  great  ravages  in  the  United  States. 
From  Bofton  there  is  hardly  a  maritime  town 
but  what  has  felt  its  fatal  effects  during  five  or  fix 
years.  Philadelphia,  in  ]  79 3,  loft  by  this  malady 
one-tenth  of  its  population.  At  the  moment  I  am 
quitting  America,  this  city  is  ftill  defolatcd  by 
this  fcourge  ;  and  if  the  number  of  her  victims 
be  lefs  confiderable  than  it  has  been  during  four 
years,  it  is  becaufe  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
took  flight  at  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dread- 
ful 
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ful  difbrder ;  for  among  thofe  who  remained  the 
proportion  of  death  appears  yet  greater.  This 
difeafe  does  not  manifeft  itfelf  till  near  the  clofc 
of  the  fummer,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  the  cold 
feafon  lets  in.  I  will  not  undertake  to  fpeak  of  its 
Symptoms,  which  appear  to  be  very  curious ;  nor 
of  its  treatment,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  al- 
moft  all  the  phyiicians  of  the  United  States  vary. 
Since  1 793,  a  great  number  of  writings  upon  this 
difeafe  have  appeared,  which  fome  phyiicians  be- 
lieve to  have  been  imported  from  the  Antilles, 
while  fome  contend  that  it  is  indigenous ;  fome 
ftate  it  to  be  of  the  moft  communicative  infec- 
tion, and  others  maintain  that  it  is  not  even  epi- 
demic ;  and  there  are  who  fay,  that  it  is  only  a 
malignant  fever  of  a  ferious  fpecics. 

However  it  may  be,  the  dread  of  this  difbrder 
is  fuch,  that  it  is  often  believed  to  have  taken 
place  when  it  has  not,  and  that  many  fimple 
putrid  fevers  receive  the  name  and  the  treatment 
of  the  yellow  fever. 

It  is  generally  remarked,  that  this  difeafe  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  any  towns  in  the 
interior  parts  ;  that  in  the  maritime  towns  where 
it  has  raged  fo  cruelly,  it  has  hardly  ever  ex- 
tended beyond  the  fame  quarters;  and  laftly, 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  unfortunate 
places,  the  French  are  among  thofe  who  have 

been 
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been  the  leaft  attacked  with  it :  only  one  of  them 
died  at  Philadelphia  in  1703,  and  only  four  this 
year,  though  no  Frenchman  quitted  the  city. 
The  more  circumfpetft  ufe  which  they  make  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  is  the  reafon  which  is  given 
for  the  good  fortune  of  having  efcaped  from  this 
danger,  while  it  was  almoft  general  to  others. 

We  read  almoft  every  where,  that  the  indi- 
genous fpecies,  men  and  animals,  are  foialler  in 
America  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  It  is 
heceffary  to  have  feen  more  animals  than  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  to  have  made 
more  perfonal  observations,  to  have  formed  a 
firm  opinion  upon  this  great  queftion.  What  I 
have  feen  of  indigenous  animals,  bears,  wolves, 
panthers,  foxes,  &c.  have  certainly  appeared  lefi 
to  me  than  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  the  old 
world :  it  is  alfo  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
lefs  ferocity  in  each  of  their  fpecies.  Yet  there 
are  found,  as  I  have  already  had  an  occasion  to  ob- 
ferve,  bones  which  appeared  to  belong  to  ani- 
mals of  much  greater  dimensions  than  any  known 
to  exift  at  prefent. 

The  domeftic  animals  imported  from  Europe 
lofe  nothing  of  their  fize  by  becoming  inhabitants 
of  America,  when  they  find  the  fame  nourish- 
ment, and  the  fame  accommodations,  which  they 
received  in  their  native  foil.     I  have  feen  in  New 

England, 
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England,  and  in  mamy  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  fine  cows  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  but  they  are  fcarce,  becaufe  the  great 
pains  taken  in  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  ib  well  known  and  psa&i&d;  and 
it  is  alio  true,  that  the  milk  given  by  thefe  cows 
la  nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  that  given,  by  others 
in  Europe,  and  yet  produces  a  fourth  part  lefs 
butter  ;  and  that  tk6ugh  the  beef  be  as  fine  ia 
America  as  in  Europe,  it  is  not  fo  fabftaatiaL 
This  mcoateftible  truth  extends  to  the  vegetable 
produ&ioas ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  for  example, 
that  the  beft  American  flour,  ground  in  the  beft 
mills,  and  made  of  the  beft  corn,  does  not  equal 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  the  European 
flour ;  particularly  that  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  flour  of  mairjac,  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  is  alto  ays  dearer  than  American  flour,  and 
preferred  to  it  by  th$  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles. 
As  to  the  Indians,  tbofe  whom  I  have  feen, 
without  being  remarkably  tall,  are  of  an  ordinary 
ftature,  and  appear  to  be  ftrong,  and  of  a  good 
constitution.  "The  ufe  of  rum  weakens  and  ener- 
vates them — brings  on  a  premature,  old  age,  and 
death ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  either 
nature  or  the  climate.  Travellers  who  have. 
feen  many  more  Indians  than  I,  and  particularly 
Indians  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  habita- 
tions 
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tions  of  whites,  have  aflured  me  that  they  havd 
found  tribes  of  men  very  tall,  and  always,  like 
the  reft  of  mankind,  ftronger  in  proportion  to 
their  fobriety. 

:  The  vegetable  kingdom,  in  America^  is  ad- 
mirably rich  and  abundant ;  and  particularly  fo 
in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where  the  plants,  in  great 
abundance,  have  a  quick  and  ftrong  growth ;  and 
in  the  more  northern  parts,  where  their  growth 
is  not  fo  ipeedy  or  their  odour  fo  great,  have  ge- 
nerally an  agreeable  exhalation.  M.  de  Caftig- 
Honi,  an  Italian  traveller,  who  appears  to  have 
ieen  America  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  to  have 
carried  his  profound  refearches  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ill  particular,  fays,  that  the  vegetables 
which  grow  in  the  United  States  have  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  which  grow  under  the  fame 
latitudes  in  the  ancient  continent.  After  the 
moft  minute  inquiry  into  the  different  natures 
of  the  foil,  of  the  climates,  of  the  various  vege- 
table productions  in  the  United  States,  it  evi- 
dently appears,  that  ^hcre  is  not  any  productions, 
except  fugar,  of  which  the  foil  of  the  United 
States  is  not  capable  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of 
an  appropriate  culture.  Perhaps  as  to  fome  of 
them  the  country  may  not  yet  be  quite  conge- 
nial ;  but  the  number  of  thofe  is,  I  believe,  very 
inconfiderable. 

There 
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There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds  in  America, 
and  for  the  moft  part  their  plumage  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  brilliant.  There  are  but  few  of 
them  which  entirely  refemble  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies  in  Europe,  if  there  be  a  fpecies  in  exift- 
ence  abfolutely  alike.  Except  the  .mocking-bird, 
which  counterfeits  the  cries  of  all  the  other  birds,' 
there  are  few  of  them  which  have  a  varied  fbng,' 
or  even  a  charming  note ;  and  on  this  account  a 
walk  in  the  woods  is  much  lefs  delightful  than  in 
Europe. 

The  ftriking  difference  there  is  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  he- 
niifpheres  is  far  from  being  applicable  to  the  mi- 
neral kingdom.  The  form  of  mountains,  rocks, 
and  beds  of  different  minerals  in  North  America, 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  cf  the  old  world.  There 
are  found  there  different  fpecies  of  granite,  com- 
bined and  varied  as  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  ; . 
innumerable  kinds  of  fchiftes;  of  lime-ftohes, 
more  or  lefs  perfect,  and  more  or  lefs  fine ;  and 
minerals  of  almoft  every  fpecies.  Upon  the  caft 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  bay  of  Penobfcot, 
as  far  as  Georgia,  and,  1  am  affined,  from  thence 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi,  there  are 
not  any  ftones  found  of  a  fecondary  fpecies,  or 
fuch  of  which  any  traces  of  the  mode  of  their 
formation  can  be  difcovered ;  they  are  all  of  the 

granite 
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g^nite  kindj  containing  m  them  reins  of  quartz, 
calcareous  fpar,  marble,  and  different  forts  of  mi- 
nerals ;  but  none  of  them  {hew  any  traces  of  ve- 
getable or  animal  produ&ions  enveloped  in  their 
beds. 

The  mountains  of  Canada,  thofe  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  and  of  the  Atieghanies 
excepted;  the  fummits  of  all  the  others  are  flat* 
and  appear  evidently  to  have  been  formed  upon  . 
the  lame  horizontal  leveL  In  ihoct,  every  thing 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  exhibits  figns  of  a  coun- 
try more  recently  quitted  by  the  waters  than  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  chara&ers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hates  may  be  expe&ed  to  be  as  diffimiiar 
to  each  other  as  the  climates  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit  are  various.  The  climate  itfetf,  the 
original  formation  of  theie  colonies,  their  ancient 
governments,  and  the  diverfity  of  nations  of 
which  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
compofed,  has  in  reality  impreffed  this  difference 
between  them.  The  poffeffion  and  ufage  of 
flaves  alone  muft  have  introduced  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  manners.  While  patting  through 
the  different  ftates,  I  have  tried  to  give  a  fketeh 
of  this  diverfity.  Yet  there  are  traits  almoffc 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  caufe  of  this  parity  may  be  found 

in 
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in  the  recent  origin  of  all  thefe  people,  in  the 
great  difficulties  which  they  experienced  in  their 
eftablifhments,  and  even  in  the  a&ual  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States, 

The  traits  of  chara&er  common  to  all,  arc  ar- 
dour for  enterprife,  courage,  greedinefs,  and  an 
advantageous  opinion  of  themfelves.  The  title 
bf  the  mdft  enlighteited  nation  tf  the  whole  world. 
Which  the  committee  of  the  lioufe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  appointed  to  propofe  the  anfwer  of  the  houfe 
to  the  addrefs  of  the  prefident,  in  December  1/QO, 
lias  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  of  itfclf  a  proof  of  that  good  opinion  they  have 
tof  thtmftlvcs,  which  I  give  as  a  common  cha- 
ta&eriftic,  efpecially  if  it  be  known  wTith  what  la- 
bour, arid  after  what  long  difcuffions,  the  houfe 
determined  to  make  the  facrifice  of  this  fuperla- 
tive,  with  which  the  modefty  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  had  not  been  embarraffed. 
l  qubte  this  example  as  the  mod:  {biking  and  the 
moft  national ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  almoft  all 
the  books  printed  in  America,  and  the  individual 
conversations  of  the  Americans,  fumifh  proofs  of 
it  daily.  This  chara&ef ,  which  Oonc  of  thofe,  I 
believe,  who  have  (ecu.  America  will  deny  to  bo 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  an  exaggeration  pro- 
ceeding from  the  newnefs  of  their  cftablifhments, 
and  will  wear  out  in  time.    Their  courage  will 

Vol.  IV.  O  o  be 
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be  more  exceptionable  ftill  to  thofe  wha  have 
the  flighted  knowledge  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ency. Habituated  to  fatigue  from  their  infancy, 
having  for  the  moft  part  made  their  fortune  by 
.their  labour  and  their  induftry,  fatigue  and  labour 
are  not  yet  become  repugnant  even  to  thofe  in  the 
moft  eafy  circumftances ;  while  they  wifh  to  en- 
joy the  eafe  and  fweets  of  life,  they  do  not  regard 
them  as  abfolute  wants ;  they  know  how  to  dif- 
penfe  with  them,  and  to  quit  them  and  travel  in 
the  woods  whenever  their  intereft  requires  it;  they 
can  forget  them,  whenever  a  revcrfe  of  fortune 
takes  them  away ;  and  they  know  how  to  run 
after  fortune  when  fhe  efcapes  them ;  for,  as  I 
have  often  faid  before,  the  defire  of  riches  is  their 
ruling  paflion,  and  indeed  their  only  paffion.    . 

The  _  ridiculous  aflertion  advanced  by  fome 
writers,  that  the  new  world  could  not  produce 
genius  and  talents  like  the  old,  has  been  proved 
to  be  abfurd  by  the  mere  citation  of  the  name 
of  fome  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  whole 
genius  and  brilliant  talents  would  do  honour  to 
any  country  whatever ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  fhe  will  produce  others.  Further,  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  intelligent,  eager  to  inveftigate, 
and  difpoied  to  inftrudlipn ;  and  many-  examples 
of  men  may  be  mentioned,  who;  without  edu- 
cation, have  invented   and   conftrufted   works^ 

.particularly 
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particularly  in  mechanics;  worthy  of  the  beft 
'workmen  in  Europe.  It  is  rtcvertHclefs  certain, 
that  the  number  of  men  diftirigutfhed  for  fciencc 
and  literature  there,  is  much  lefs  than  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  'though,  as  Mr;  Morfe  fays  in  his 
Geography  -,  there  muft  be  a  reafbn  for  this  differ- 
ence  :  the  means  of  inftruftion  are  left  complete!, 
and  not  fo  cxtenfive — doubtlefs  this  is  "one  reafbn ; 
but  I  regard  it  as  only  a  fecohdary  eaufe ;  anfl 
that  this  ftate  of  imperfeftiori  of  the  public  edu- 
cation's itfelf  only  the  confequehce  of  a  caufe  df 
hiore  general  influence,  I  mean,  that  cohtimisfl 
occupation  of  getting  money,  comftion  to  arH 
orders  and  profeilions.  The  ftudy  of  the  fciencefc 
and  of  letters  requires,  to  make  fhucli  progrefsf, 
that  the  mind  fhould  be  difeneasced  from  all  other 
predominarit  employments ;  it  demands  the  excre- 
tion of  all  our  faculties;  and  it  is  known,  that 
the  paffion  for  money  is  that,  of  all  others,  which 
keeps  the  moft  conftartt  poflcflion  of  the  mind  of 
him  who  is  tainted  with  it,  and  that  it  renders 
the  rriirid  lefs  fufceptible  of  all  diflra&ion;  at  lcaft 
from  all  other  piirfiiits. 

In  Europe,  wheire  the  cultivation  of  the  feiences 
iahd  of  letters  is  the  principal  occupation  of  thofe 
Vhb  diftinguilh  themfelves  in  them,  and  is,  for 
•that  reafbn,  a  particular  order,  it  will*  be  found 
that  no  profeffion-has-farnifhed  fewer  learned  and 
%  '  f  *  ■  O  o  2  literary 
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literary  men  than  thofe  which  employ  the  mind 
in  calculations  of  lofs  and  gain :  and  in  America 
it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  who  have  been,  and 
thofe  who  can  now  be  reckoned  among  learned 
men,  are  or  were,  by  chaia&er  or  by  fituation, 
the  moil:  exempt  from  this  common  difpofition 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

A  better  and  more  complete  fyftem  of  inftruc- 
tion  than  that  which  is  now  generally  followed 
in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  would  aug- 
xncmt  but  little  the  number  of  men  who  give 
themfelves  tip  to  the  fciences  and  to  letters,  fb 
long  as  the  manners  of  the  people  continue  to 
direft  the  defires  and  thoughts  towards  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  The  term  of  education  in 
America  is  too  fhort ;  a  young  man  hardly  arrives 
at  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  before  his  parents  are 
defirous  of  placing  him  in  the  counting-houfe  of 
a  merchant,  or  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer.  He 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  at  college  that 
degree  of  inftru&ion  which  would  give  him  the 
means  of  refigning  himfelf  to  the  fciences  and  to 
letters,  if  he  had  a  tafte  for  them.  He  foon  lofes 
every  other  idea  than  thofe  which  can  prepare 
the  way  and  hurry  him  on  to  the  acquifition  of 
a  fortune ;-  he  fees  no  other  views  in  thofe  around 
him,  or  in  fociety  ;  he  fees  his  profits,  and  his 
whole  confidcration  is  attached  tp  fuccefles  of  this 

kind; 
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kind ;  how  can  he  preferve  any  other  views  }  It 
is  therefore  this  general  difpofition  whicboppo&t 
die  pcrfe ftability  of  the  public  inftrn&ioft,  which, 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  have  been,  could  aot 
have  prevailed  over  the  impatience  .of  patents  to 
put  their  children  into  the  rpad  of  acquiring 
riches,  and  over  that  cxchifivc  paffion  to  follow 
this  career,  which  the  latter  imbibe  with  the 
milk  from  the  breads  of  their  mothers. 

They  complain  in  the  United  States,  and 
doubtlefs  with  great  reaibn,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  American  citizens,  forgetful  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  are  now  arming 
privateers  in  France,  for  the  purpoie  of  taking 
American  fhips,  which  the  French  government 
deem  lawful  prizes;  and  thcfc  complaints  arc 
certainly  well-founded,  fince  there  are  but  few 
greater  crimes  of  which  a  citizen  can  be  guilty. 
But  whence  arofc  the  principles  of  this  horrid 
erime,  if  not  from  that  paffion  fo  openly  avowed 
in  America,  of  getting  money,  and  becoming 
rich— a  paffion  which  leads  to  an  indifference 
about  the  means,  when  it  has  become  fb  general. 
This  U  what  makes  focicty  connive  at  unjuft 
payments,  ^  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  and  encou- 
fage$.  the  lending  of  money  at  an  enormous  in* 
fpreft,  which  the  law  condemns. 

Thp  diippifftoo  is  natura}  to  »  new  people, 
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pl^cfcd  in  a  foreign  territory,  and: under  circtim- 
fiafcees  w'bicb  have  afforded  fo  many  means  of 
glfcedinejfe^  But  it  has,  neverthelefs,  the  moft 
^  pcmicfous>effe#$ ;  it  is  po  l$fs  pregnant  with  the 
imminent  danger: pf  benumbing  the  love  of  li- 
tjCTl^L  7  Time  IwiU  reduce  it  to  its  juft  bounds, 
and  i  the  -United  States  will  certainly  take  among 
the  ancient  nations  their  rank  in  knowledge  and 
in  the  fciences,  as  well  as  in  poiwer.  But  it  is 
indubitable,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  progrefs  of 
thefe. important. improvements  yet  depends  upon 
tbfi  fpced  with  which  a  revolution  fhall  be  made 
jn  this  branch  of  the  national  manners. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  public 
inftru&ion  in  the  United  States  for  making  men 
of  fci.Qjice;  ajid  though  I  hay^  ^>cihted  out  the 
caufe  of  thpt  inefficiency  td  be  in ,  the  manners 
which  enforce  ii,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  mak- 
ing the  ftate  of  it  known.  . 

The  phyfu.dl  qr  natural  prirt  of  the  education 
of  the  Americans  is  excellent ;  left  to  themf'elves 
from  their  tendered  .&ge,  they'  erqexpofed  with- 
out precaution  t<*  thp  rigour  of  hfeat  and  cold, 
feet  and  legs  barp,  with- few  clothes,  /The  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  are  frQ.t. brought  up  jnuch  moje 

* 

ten4erly  than  thofe  in  lefs  -caly  circuniftances ;  ix\ 
the  country,  thcy?often.go  twice  a  day  "to  fchools 
f:\yo  or  three  mil?s  diftant  from  home.,  ,-an4  alqne. 

There 
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Therfe-are  few  American  children*  who  cannbt 
fwim  baldly,  and  at  :  ten  years  of  age  manage  a 
gun  and  hunt,  without  meeting  with  an  accident ; 
and  not  one  who  does  not  ride  with  .great  cou- . 
rage,  nor  any  who  fear  fatigue ;  and  the  children 
in  towns  are  not  brought  up  with  more  delicacy. 
This  liberty  given  to  children  teaches  them  to 
take  care  of  themfelves ;  and,  bold  as  they  'are, 
they  have  the  prudence  to  avoid  dangers,  which 
children  brought  up  with  much  greater  care 
would  not  avoid.  Tliey  become  ftrong  and  en- 
terprising men,  whom  no  difficulties  difhearten, 
and  produce  a  growing  generation,  which  will 
be  as  invincible  in  its  territory  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  proved  itfelf  to  be. 

The  inftru&ive  part  of  education  has  not  at- 
tained the  fame  pejrfe&ion.  I  have  faid,  that  in 
New  England  the  free-fchools  were  open  to  all 
the  children ;  and  that  the  laws,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  country,  impofed  it  upon  the  pa- 
rents as  a  duty  almoft  indifpenfablc,  to  profit  by. 
the  advantages  of  this  public  inftitution.  New- 
England  is  ftill  the  only  part  of  the  United  Stiitcs, 
where  thefe  excellent  eilablifliments  have  taken 
place.  But  the  obftacles  which  hitherto  and  do 
(fcll  oppofe  fimilar  eftabliihmcnts  in  the  other 
ftates,  will  vanifh.  All  the  lccillatures  arc  already 
more  or  lefs  flruck  with  the  ucccilitj  o:"  thefc  in- 

O  o  4  ftitutions ; 
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ititutions ;  they  perceive  that  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  which  has  the  public  inftrudtion  foe  its  cbT 
jc<ft,  lofes  its  advantages  in  proportion  as  fewer 
men  are  in  a  Situation  to  profit  by  it ;  and  t^at 
the  feme  fpirit  which  firft  recognifed  the  liberty 
of  the  prefi  as  q.  iacrqd  right  of  thp  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  impofes  upon  ber  govern-* 
ments  the  duty  of  increafing,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  number  of  thofe  to  whom  it  may  ba  ufeful. 
In  the  free-fchools  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  together  with  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
academies  and  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the 
different  ftates.  The  academies  are  what  are  ge- 
nerally meant  in  Franpe  by  boarding-fchools  or 
fmall  colleges ;  and  the  colleges  are  what  are  fo 
called  there,  pr  rather  what  ye  called  in  Eng- 
land univerfitics.  They  are  the  laft  ftage  of  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  in  thefe  colleges  that  what  are  called 
in  America  the  higher  feipnees  &re  taught,  and 
degrees  conferred,  &c. 

The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  modelled 
after  that  of  England  ;  and  I  haye  been  told,  by 
well-inforjncd  Englishmen,  thai  it  is  $  bad  copy 
of  a  bad  original. 

In  the  American  fchools,  the  inftru<5H6n  in 
Latin  is  feldom  extended  further  than  the  firft 

*  « 

plpflic   authors — Cordery,    Erafmus,   Ovid,   and 

fomc 
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feme  orations  of  Cicero,  are  almoft  all  the  books 
which  are  read  in  them.  Virgil  and  Horace  are 
read  in  the  colleges,  but  a  v?ry  little  of  them. 
The  Roman  hiftorians,  as  Titus  Livius,  and  Taci- 
tus, are  ieldom  ufed  there.  Suetonius,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  are  prefeflfed,  and  the 
laft  is  one  of  the  beft  authors  which  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  youth.  Greek  is  but  little 
taught ;  and  the  New  Tcftament  is  generally  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  inftru&ion  in  this  language,  if 
Homer  be  excepted,  which  is  read  in  the  high 
claffes  of  iQme  colleges.  But  the  Greek  tragedies, 
and  the  comedies  of  the  celebrated  Latin  author 
Terence,  and  even  the  eafieft  poets,  and  almoft 
as  famous,   fuch  as  Pindar,   Anacreon,  Hefiod, 

• 

pnd  Theocritus,  are  not  read  there.  As  to  more 
modern  authors,  fuch  as  Plutarch,  Lucian,  &c. 
the  ftudents  know  nothing  more  of  them  than 
wh$t  curiofity  and  a  love  of  inftru&ion,  very  rare 
iaipong  them,  may  enable  them  to  know,  by  the 
trapflatipns  of  them  which  they  procure.  The 
Orations  are  the  only  work  of  Cicero  taught  in 
the  academies  or  in  the  colleges,  at  leaft  entirely, 
and  in  the  original  language.  His  Offices,  his 
Tuiculan,  his  Dialogues,'  his  Tra<3s  upon  the 
Laws,  upon  Friendfhip,  and  upon  Oratory,  are 
not  read,  or  feldom  lb  at  Icaft,  otherwife  than  by 
tranflations. 

The 
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The  Elements  of  Ei*clid>.and  the.Firft  Prin- 
ciples of  Conic  Sections,-  are  the  complement 
of  mathematical  inftruftidn.  The  mechanics, 
hydroftatics,  and  hydraulics,  are  taught  after  the 
works  of  Nicholfon,  oftener  after  thofe  of  Fer- 
guflbn,  and  the  moft  often  after  thofi;  of  Enfield. 
The  name  of  Newton  is  revered  in  America,  and 
where  can  it  not  be  fo  ?  .But  his  works  are  little 
taught,  and  too  little  time  is  allowed  for  them  to 
be  generally  comprehended. 

The  few  pra&ical  inftru&ions  which  airq  given 
ii)  fome  particular  fchools  upon 'the  manner  of 
finding  the  height  of  the  fun,  for  the  purpofe  of 
knowing  the  longitude,  excepted,  there  is  hardly 
any  other  branch  of  this  fpecics  of  information 
cultivated  in  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  very  fmall  number  of  mariners 
who  with  to  be  infhru&cd  only  in  the  pra&ice  of 
taking  obfervations  for  computing  the  longitude, 
cannot  find  any  means  of  doing  it  in  America, 
and  are  induced  to  fearch  for  this  information  in 
England.  Yet  the  tonnage  of  American  veflcls, 
navigating  every  fca  in  the  world,  may  be  efli- 
matcd  for  fomc  years  paft  at  feven  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  annually  ;  and  improvements  in  navi- 
gation arc  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  commerce  of  the  feas. 

There  are  in  moft  of  the  colleges  fbme  philo- 
sophical 
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fbphical  inftruments,  of  various  degrees  of  per- 
fection ;  and  the  youth  receive  more  initrudiion 
in  experimental  phijofophy  than  in  the  more 
exa&  fciences.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
particular  profeflor  in  chemiftry  in  any  other  col- 
leges than  in  thofe  of  New  York,.Prince's-town 
in  New  Jerfey,  and  at  Cambridge  in  Maifachu- 
fctts.  The  little  which  is  taught  of  this  fcience  in 
other  places,  is  by  profeflbrs  who  teach  philofo- 
phy  and  mathematics  together. 

I  will  not  take  upon  myfelf  to  decide  upon 
medical  inftru&ion,  but  1  have  been  informed 
that  in  many  .colleges  it  is  excellent ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  not  be  doubted  but  that  this  excel- 
lence will  extend  over  all  America ;  and  if  wc 
reflect,  that  in  a  country  where  the  love  of  money 
is  fp  predominant,  the  profeffion  which  procures 
the  mod  of  it  by  the  extenfion  of  acquaintance, 
which  captivates  without  abforbing  the  whole 
mind  in  itudy,  mull  produce  many  well-in- 
formed men ;  and  it  will  be  eafy  from  thence  to 
deduce  the  reafons  why  the  clafs  of  medicine  pro- 
duces in  America  more  learned  men  of  almoft 
all  kinds  than  all  the  others,  and  why  the  fcienoe . 
of  medicine  is  better,  longer,  and  more/  com- 
pletely taughL 

The  ftudy  of  theology  is  very  confined  in  the 
American  colleges,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  re- 

prefent 
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prcfent  the  total  want  of  this  inftru&on  as  tn 
injury. 

JBut.theftudy  of  common  right,  of  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  of  thofe  of  particular  ftates,  or  of  the 
United  States,  make  no  part  of  the  inftru&idfj 
received  in  the  colleges.  This  curcumftancc  ex- 
pites  aftonifhment?  in  a  republic  where  each  in* 
dividual  may  afpire  to  become  ^  legislator,  and 
where  every  one,  as  an  ele&or,  ought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  judging  himfelf  the  qualifications  and 
conduct  of  thp  candidates,  the  ads  and  ordinances 
of  government,  and  where,  above  all,  he  ought  tq 

know  his  duties,  in  order  to  fulfil  them. 

....  »      » 

It  is  no£  lefs  extraordinary,  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  United  States,  of  their  revolution,  of  the 
events  which  preceded  and  forced  it ;  of  the  ob- 
stacles of  every  nature  which  they  had  to  over-*- 
come ;  of  the  Sacrifices  of  eafe,  of  the  money  and 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  they  had  to 
make ;  of  the  mutual  fiiccqurs  which  the  differ- 
ent ftates  afforded  in  thefe  important  and  perilous 
circumftances,  fhould  not  be  taught  in  the  col-: 
leges  or  academies  of  America,  where  the  hiftory 
of  England  is  the  only  modern  one  which  the 
youth  read.  Liberty  is  dearer  to  thofe  who  know 
how  much  it  coft  to  obtain  it ;  and  in  a  free 

•  « 

country,  the  love  of  lioerty,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  refpeft  for  the  conftitution,  are  the 

bafis 
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Wis  of  public  morals.  The  hiftory  of  every 
people  who  have  fought  for  their  liberty,  abounds 
in  traits  of  devotednefs,  of  courage,  and  of  difin- 
tereftednefs,  in  which  that  of  the  American  war 
is  very  fertile.  The  tranfmiffion  to  pofterity  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  have  honoured  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  not  only  in  the  higheft  offices, 
hut  alfo  iu  inferior  ftations,  is  a  facred  duty  of  the 
governments,  and  that  can  never  be  completely 
fulfilled,  but  by  inculcating  it  in  the  public 
fchools.  Can  it  be  feared  left  this  kind  of  in- 
ftru&ion  fhould  have  the  cffe&  of  eternalizing 
the  antipathy  or  preference  of  the  American  na- 
tion to  fuch  or  fuch  European  nation  I  No ;  it 
would  only  prolong  the  fweet  remembrance  of 
the  acquifition  of  liberty,  and  this  remembrance 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth,  and  of  future 
ages.  This  remembrance  is  the  hiftory  of  Hit 
United  States ;  their  citizens  cannot  negled  mak- 
ing themfelves  familiar  with  theft  great  events 
without  committing  an  injury,  and,  J  will  fay, 
further,  without  incurring  the  ihame  of  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  the  firft  duty  of  tvery  man 
belonging  to  a  free  people  to  know.  But  this  re- 
membrance cannot  engage  them  in  any  fteps 
contrary  to  the  duties  of  a  moral  and  wife  policy ; 
it  confirms  them  in  the  refolution  of  keeping 
themfelves  fof  ever  independent  of  any  foreign 

nation; 
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nation  ;  and  it  leaves  on  the  minds  of  the  Ame- 
ricans impreflioris  of  fatisfa&ion  and  of  pride, 
which,  when  they  become  united  with  a  fourtd 
and  enlightened  mdf  ality,  are  the  fcmbrios  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtues. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  jounial  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  fpeak  of  learned  focieties.  They  are  fiifc 
ficiently  numerous  in  America;  but,  as  I  hav6 
obferved,  they  are  not  dirc&ed  in  d  manner  which 
can  make  them  of  that  degree  of  utility  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  of  which  America  ftands 
fo  touch  in  need,  Thefe  focieties  are  not  ailidu- 
oufly  attended  by  their  members,  and  this  incon- 
venience belongs  to*  that  general  caufe,  that  con- 
ftant  application  to  gain  fo  dear  to  them,  that  it 
leaves  no  lciiure  for  any  other. 

There  are  fome  midical  focieties  eftabliihed 
in  America,  which  are  more  diligently  attended, 
where  fome  dbfervations  are  made,  though  per- 
haps lefs  perfed:,  and  with  left  aftiduity,  than 
might  be'defired.  The  medical  focicty  of  New 
York  appears  to  be  that  which  applies  itfelf  with 
the  greateft  diligence  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  confonant  ta  its  inftitii- 
tion.  For  fome  time  this  fociety  has' continued 
to  publifh  monthly  a  kind  of  journal,  filled  witK 
tifeful  and  interefting  tra&s. 

Befides  this  there  is  not  any  ufcful  journal  of 

periodical 
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periodical  work  pablifhed  in  America  of  any  im- 
portance ;  there  was  one  'publifhcd  during  four 
years  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  the  Ame- 
rican Mufeunv  really  interefting,  on  account  of 
fbme  pieces  which  it  contained  upon  politics,  li- 
terature, fome  extracts,  from  good  Englifh  works, 
and  for  the  details -which  it  gave  of  the  principal 
matters  relative  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  United  States.    This 
journal  ceafed  to  appear  in  1 7Q2,  becaufc  the  fub- 
icriptions  for  it  had  ceafed  to  be  abundant  enough 
to  reimburfe  the  editor  for  the  cxpences  attend- 
ing it.     This  was  certainly  for  America  one  of 
the  moft  interefting  works  worthy  of  fupport ; 
but  reading  has  hitherto  been  the  occupation  of 
only,  a  few  Americans,  and  that  of  political  pam- 
phlets, or  rather  thofc  of  party,  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  few  ;  fo  that 
while  there  are  in  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States,  more  printing  offices 
in  proportion  /  than  in  any  city  in  Europe,   the 
prefles  there  are  principally  employed  on  ionic 
books  of  religion,  fcrmons,  fome  claffical  book  4, 
fome  geographical  dictionaries,  upon  reprinting 
Englifh  works,  and,  above  all,  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  newspapers.    Many  works  of  merit,  how- 
ever, had  their  birth  in  America ;  fuch  as  the 
Hifiory  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Uuitcd  States, 

vu\A 
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and  that  of  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  of 
Charlefton ;  the  hiftories  of  certain  flates,  among 
Which  that  of  New  fctampfhire,  by  Br.  Belk- 
nap, of  Bofton,  holds  a  diftinguiihed  rank ;  the 
American  Encyclopedia;  which,  though  partly 
extra&ed  from  the  Englifh  Encyclopedia,  has  2 
great  number  of  original  articles,  and  is  &  work 
of  great  utility ;  in  fliort,  there  arc!  many  other 
traits*  general  or  particular,  upori  the  United 

•      •  * 

States,  and  dotibtlef*  many  which,  while  I  did 
not  name,  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude^  any  far* 
ther  than  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  or 
Which  had  efcaped  ftiy  memory.  If  1  have  not 
included  in  this  lift  the  Defence  of  the  Airieri* 
cin  Conftitution,  by  John  Adairis ;  the  Oblcnra- 
tions  upoii  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Jefierfon ;  the  Let 
ters  of  General  Wafhington  during  the  War ;  it 
is  becaufe  I  fpcstk  here  only  of  thfe  employment 
of  the  American  prefles,  and  that  thefe  celebrated 
works  Were  printed  originally  in  England: 

Numerous  ste  the  hewfpapers  irt  America  may 
be,  they  do  not  fupply  the  want  of  journals,  or 
periodical  publications.  Few  foreign  political  ar- 
ticles of  moment  find  a  place  iri  thciti ;  indeed 
they  ate  nothing  more,  at  liaft,  in  the  larger 
towns,  than  the  Camp  Lift,  of  the  Common  Adver- 
tj/er,  in  which  parties  attack  each  other,  and  deal 
out  fcandal ;  and  as  it  often  happens,  whfcn  the 
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parties  arrive  at  a  certain  point  of  exaltation,  the 
moft  vehement  are  thofe  who  find  the  moft  fub- 
fcribcrs,  even  among  thofe  who  blame  them 
moft. 

In  the  debates  of  congrefs,  fpecches  full  of  rca- 
fon,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  re- 
markable for  good  logic,  are  often  heard ;  indeed 
there  are  but  few  men  there  who  fpeak  upon  fub- 
je<5ts  which  they  do  not  underftand.  It  is  alfb 
faid,  but  I  am  not  capable  of  deciding,  that  the 
members  there  exprefs  thcmfelves  in  the  beft  lan- 
guage. But  prolixity  is,  in  fome  mcafure,  the 
common  fault  of  American  orators,  who,  like 
the  writers  of  the  new  world,  are  not  defirous  of 
leaving  any  thing  to  be  interpreted  by  the  under- 
(landings  of  their  auditors  or  readers. 

The  moft  common  vice  of  the  inferior  clafs  of 
the  American  people,  is  drunkennefs.  The  ufe 
which  they  make  of  fpirituous  liquors,  in  prefer- 
ence to  thofe  of  beer,  cyder,  and  wine,  greatly 
aids  this  difpofition.  This  excepted,  there  are, 
without  doubt,  fewer  crimes  committed  in  Ame- 
rica than  among  ap  equal  number  of  people  in 
Europe ;  and  the  caufe  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
eaiy  circumftances  of  the  people,  the  firft  fource 
of  the  morality  of  nations.  Aflaffinations  are  not 
unknown  there,  but  they  are  very  rare;  and 
thefts,  efpccially  in  the  country,  are  not  frequent. 
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though  public  confidence  be  the  only  fafeguard  of 
property.  They  are,  as  in  Europe,  more  frequent 
in  pities,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  crime  of  counterfeiting  bank  bills  is  pretty 
common,  and  becomes  more  fo  every  year.   This 
offence  is  alfo  frequent  in  thofe  countries  where 
bank  notes  pafs  as  the  current  money ;  it  is  alio, 
.without  doubt,  the  raoft  dangerous  to  the  public 
confidence.    On  this  account*  there  are  men  in 
America,  humane  in  other  refpe<5h*,  who  contend 
that  the  punilhment  of  death  ought  to  be  in- 
fli£ted  upon  thofe  who  have  been  pronounced 
guilty  of  counterfeiting  the  legal  currency.     But 
independently  of  every  confideration  of  conve- 
niency,  or  even  of  right,  to  infliA  the  pain  of 
death  there  is,  in  this  opinion,  more  of  political 
refentment  than  of  cxail  jufticc.     If  fevere  laws 
were  made,  and  rigoroufly  executed,  to  prevent 
fraudulent  tranfa&ions  from  becoming  fo  often 
the  means  of  accumulating  riches,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  fhould  have  a  fafficient  influence 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  to  deftroy  that 
refpeft  and  high  confideration,  which  is  too  of- 
ten paid  to  men  merely  becaufe  they  are  opu- 
lent, they  would  certainly  reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  more  than  the  fear  of  death,  which,  expe- 
rience proves  to  have  but  little  effed  in  this  rer 
fpedt. 

If 
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If  I  have  been  feverely  cxaft  in  reprefcnting 
exceflive  avidity  of  -becoming  rich,  as  the  com- 
mon chara&eriftic  of  the  American  people,  and 
elpecially  in  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  I  fhall  be  as 
cxa&ly  juft  in  adding  that- this  difpofition  does 
not  hurry  them  on  to  avarice.  Without  being 
profufc,  or  forgetting  the  intereft  of  their  fami- 
lies, they  know  how  to  be  at  proper  times  ex- 
penfive,  even  with  oftentation,  and  they  do  not 
refufe  to  affift  the  unfortunate,  when  proper  op- 
portunities for  it  occur.  The  unfortunate  fuf- 
fcrers  by  the  fires  at  Charlefton  and  Savannah, 
and  by  the  dreadful  difeafe  which  raged  at  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  &c.  &c.  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  abundant  fubferiptions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  almoft  all  the  American  towns  where 
thofe  difafters  did  not  take  place ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  a  Frenchman  to  do  homage  to 
that  generofity  fo  liberally  extended  to  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  the  French  if  lands,  whom 
burnings  and  the  threats  of  death  had  thrown  des- 
titute upon  the  (bores  of  America.  Though  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  procure  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  thefe  fuccours  given  by 
almoft  all  the  American  towns  to  thefe  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  it 
in  part,  and  have  configned  the  account  to  the 
archives  of  the  town  where  I  have  been  able  to 
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colled  them,  and  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  have  prefented  the  ftate  with  the 
grateful  thanks  of  my  countrymen.      I    do  not 
doubt  but  the  total  of  thefe  benefactions  is  more 
than  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars ;   and  I  do 
not  include  in  this  fum  the  relief  afforded  by  indi- 
viduals to  individuals,  offered  with  fincerity,  a  feel- 
ing for  misfortune,  and,  I  may  add,  with  fraternal 
affe&ion.     The  wants  of  thefe  French  colonifts, 
driven  from  their  country,  and  defpoiled  by  bar- 
barity, were  fboner  felt,  fooner  fuccoured  in  the 
towns  of  the  United  States,  where  thefe.  unfor- 
tunate viftims  arrived,  than  expreficd  by  them- 
felves ;  and  thefe  fuccours  have  hardly  had  any 
other  term  applied  to  them  than    neceflaries; 
thefe  fufferers  ftill  abide,   and  have  continued  to 
abide,  in  fome  of  the  towns  during  the  laft  four 
years.     I  know  examples  of  whole  families  be- 
ing admitted  for  two  years  to  the  intimacy  and 
comforts  of  American  families.  I  have  alio  known 
fome  to  whom  houfes  have  been  let,  of  which 
the  expences  have  been  defrayed,  and  who  would 
ftill  receive  the  fame  hofpitality,   if  they  them- 
fcLves  had  not  refufed  to  profit  by  thefe  kindneflcs 
any  longer.     I  know  mailers  of  boarding  houfes, 
who,  learning  that  thefe  French  gucfts  quitted 
their  houfes,  becaufe  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  of 
money  which  they  were  able  to  fave  in  their 
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flight  was  not  fufficicnt  to  defray  their  expences, 
have  cordially  folicitcd  their  further  abode  with 
them  as  friends,  and  have  at  length  prevailed 
over  their  delicacy  to  accept  the  offered  kind- 
nfcfs.  I  know  Frenchmen  who  having  had  a 
great  diftance  to  travel  before  they  arrived  at  a 
Convenient  port,  from  whence  they  could  depart 
for  their  own  country,  have  been  with  their  fa- 
milies lodged  and  nourifhed  gratuitoufly,  becaufe 
they  were  Frenchmen  and  unfortunate.  Similar 
examples  abound,  and  certainly  fb  many  of  thefe 
fafts  are  greatly  honourable  both  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  individuals  to  whoie  beneficence  they 
belong. 

Every  private  individual  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  an  entire  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  almoft  all  the  religions  known  in 
Europe  are  thofe  of  the  fe&arics  there.  But  there 
are  fome  dates  where  the  conftitution  requires  of 
every  citizen  entering  upon  the  legiflative  or  exe- 
cutive fun&ion,  to  fwear  "  that  he  believes  in 
one  God,  in  the  future  rewards  and  puniihments 
of  another  life*-  in  the  holinefs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  and  that  he  profeflcs  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion."  In  fhort,  with  individuals,  and 
even  with  fbme  fbcieties,  religion  is  one  of  the 
obje&s  which  occupies  the  lcaft  of  the  attention 
of  the  American  people ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
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in  thole  ftates  where  Prelbyterianifm  ha$  pre* 
ferved  the  moft  of  appearance,  of  influence,  and 
of  rigidity,  it  is  exercifed  in  general  only  for  the 
lake  of  form. 

There  are  in  almoft  all  the  towns  of  Ameridk, 
at  leaft  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  ftates,  focie- 
ties  for  agriculture,  focieties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  and  for  the  formation  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  libraries  ;  thefe  laft  excepted,  few 
among  them  attain  the  end  propofed,  and  but 
few  of  them  can  ever  be  able  to  attain  it  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  America.  The  expences  which 
thefe  laft  focieties  incur  in  fmall  pamphlets,  are 
paid  by  voluntary  lubfeription,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  in  ealy  circum- 
ftanccs,  are  more  liberal  when  the  public  good  is 
the  objedt  of  them,  than  they  are  in  bellowing 
their  time  if*  reading  them. 

There  are  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  cha- 
ritable focieties,  fome  of  which  are  marine  focie- 
ties, whofe  purpofe  is,  in  fomq  towns,  to  provide 
a  liibliftence  for  the  wives  and  children  of  cap- 
tains, or  maftcrs,  who  die  at  fea ;  or  for  provid- 
ing affiftance  to  all  veflels  wreeked  upon  their 
coafts.  There  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  affiftance 
of  emigrants ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  affifting  with 
advice  and  fuccours  thofe  ftrangers  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  with  an  intention  of  eftablilhing 
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themfelves  in  America.  Others  fiibfcribe  for  the 
fupport  of  hofpitals  and  fchools,  and  for  the  diftri- 
butkm  of  proper  medicines ;  there  are  fome  for 
the  purpofc  of  ameliorating  the  fituation  of  pri- 
foners ;  fome  alfo  for  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and,  laftly,  others  unite  themfelves  for  the 
purpofe  of  accelerating  in  America  the  epoch  of 
the  deflru&ion  of  flavcrv.  In  all  thefe  different 
charitable  focietics,  compofed  of  men  of  all  claflcs, 
of  all  profeffions,  and  of  all  religions,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  fome  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
are  not  to  be  found ;  they  are  the  agents  of  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  of  fome  they  are  the 
promoters  and  almoft  the  only  members ;  fuch 
as  thofe  who  have  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  for 
their  objecft. 

Without  becoming  on  this  account  an  extra- 
vagant enthufiaft  of  the  Quakers,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  remark,  that  in  every  place  where  any  be- 
neficent plan  is  formed  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
there  they  are  always  ready  vifitors.  They  are 
perhaps,  as  is  faid  of  them,  as  much  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  amaffing  riches,  as  thofe  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  fociety ;  but  granting  it  to 
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be  fo,  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  applying 
themfelves,  upon  every  occafion,  to  ads  of  kind- 
nefs  and  beneficence.  Their  tenets,  their>g>rin* 
ciples,  and  their  laws,  rigoroufly  prefcribe^this 
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duty;  and  their  conftant  infpe&ion  over  their 
focieties  inures  them  to  it.  And  though  there 
may  be  hypocrites  among  them,  which  is  un- 
fair to  prcfume,  this  pretended  hypocrify,  which 
would  be  a  vice  in  thofe  whom  it  might  fway, 
ought  yet  to  be  refpe&ed,  fincc  the  good  which 
may  refult  from  it,  may  caufe  it  to  be  turned  to 
the  public  advantage,  and  would  even  become  a 
credit  to  their  focicty.  There  muft,  without 
doubt,  be  found  among  the  great  number  o( 
members  of  their  communion,  fome  bad  men, 
but  they  cannot  be  notorioufly  fo  without  being 
excluded  the  focicty.  If  there  be  among  the 
American  citizens  "fome  Quakers  whom  fal/c  or 
hazardous  fpeculations  have  drawn  into  proceed- 
ings which  delicacy  and  equity  condemn,  their 
number  is  but  fmall ;  and  the  quantity  of  Qua- 
kers engaged  in  commerce  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  men  who  compofe  their  whole  focicty. 
Their  private  manners  are  regular  and  pure,  and 
the  luxury  of  thofe  who  refign  themfelvcs  the 
moft  to  it,  does  not  exceed  the  cafe  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  The  courts  of  Juilice  arc  never 
engaged  in  deciding  the  differences  which  take 
place  among  them,  and  the  number  of  law-fuits 
between  the  Quakers  and  other  citizens  is  but 
fmall,  in  comparifon  of  their  multitude,  and  the 
quantity  of  their  property.     Submiflivc  to  the 
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laws  of  the  country  where  they  live,  no  ftate, 
whatever  its  conftitution  may  be,  has  more  quiet 
and  more  faithful  fubje&s.  Their  wifties  for  the 
freedom  of  flaves,  and  their  efforts  to  haften  the 
period  of  its  accomplishment,  has  created  them 
violent  and  irreconcileable  enemies  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  be,  that  the  exalted  zeal 
of  fome  individuals  may  have  drawn  them  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  a  juft  convenience,  and  from 
a  well  digefted  prudence^  and  thofe  are  certainly 
blamcable.  But  have  they  ever  been  even  accufed 
of  having  excited  the  negroes  to  rebellion  ?  It 
has  been  by  pleading  and  petitioning  for  them, 
as  unhappy  beings  and  as  men ;  it  has  been  by 
rifing  againft  flavery  that  they  have  fhc  #/n  them- 
fclves  their  friends ;  and  the  Quakers  arc  not  the 
firft  men  in  whom  a  defire  to  diffipate  errors  and 
to  procure  redrefs  for  the  injured  has  produced 
hatreds,  and  even  pcrfecutions. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  delicate  to  difcufs  the 
queftion  of  negro  llavcry,  at  a  period  when  fo  many 
crimes  and  fo  many  unparalleled  atrocities  have 
been  committed  under  the  pretext  of  their  eman- 
cipation ;  whence  fo  many  miferies,  cither  irre- 
mediable, or  at  leaft  difficult  to  repair,  have  re- 
fultcd  to  the  ftate,  to  proprietors,  and  to  the  ne- 
groes thcmfclves.  This  queftion  however  is  fo- 
reign to  my  fubjeft.     But  the  Quakers  had  no 
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hand  in  caufing  thefe  calamities ;  and  their  adher- 
ence to  the  caufe  of  Suffering  humanity,  and  their 
frequent  petitions  in  favour  of  the  negroes,  do 
them  honour,  as  well  as  their  vigilance,  as  citi- 
zens, in  executing  the  laws  which  are  favourable 
to  this  clafs  of  men.  How  honourable  to  them 
are  thofe  perfevering  cares  and  afliduous  atten- 
tions to  the  hofpitals  and  prifons,  in  which  they 
pxpofe  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  catching  the 
.dreadful  yellow  fever  when  it  appears !  I  am 
fpeaking  of  them  as  citizens,  without  any  regard 
to  their  opinions,  to  their  rules  and  orders,  or  to 
the  aufterity  of  their  manners ;  in  this  refpeft,  I 
believe  that  a  nation  which  has  really  at  heart 
the  good  of  mankind,  cannot  have  better  or  more 
ufeful  fubjefts. 

The  inferior  clafles  of  workmen,  down  to  thofe 
who  labour  in  the  ports,  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  fo  ruftic  in  America  as  they  generally  do  in  the 
old  world.  The  reafbn  of  this  is,  without  doubt, 
that  they  are  treated  with  more  civility,  and  con- 
sidered by  thofe  who  employ  them  as  free  men 
with  whom  they  have  contracted,  rather  than  as 
workmen,  whom  they  compel  to  labour.  They 
are  like  the  workmen  of  every  clafs,  both  in  town 
and  country,  much  better  paid  than  in  Europe, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  live  well.  There 
is  not  a  family,  even  in  the  moft  miferable  hut  in 
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the  midft  of  woods,  who  does  not  eat  meat  twice 
a  day  at  lead,  and  drink  tea  and  coffee ;  and  there 
is  not  one  who  drinks  pure  water ;  the  prover- 
bial wifh  of  Jiaving  a  chicken  in  the  pot,  is  more 
than  accomplifhed  in  America.  The  fhopkeeper 
and  the  artizan  live  much  better  here  than  in 
Europe ;  and  the  table  of  a  family,  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  living  upon  their  income,  is  not 
better  ferved  in  England  and  France,  than  a 
great  many  of  thofe  of  tailors,  hair-dreffers,  &c. 
of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,- or  of  all  other 
large  towns  in  America. 

•  Though  there  be  no  diftin&ions  acknowledged 
by  the  law  in  the  United  States,  fortune,  and  the 
nature  of  profetlions  form  different  claffes.  The 
merchants,  the  lawyers,  the  land-owners,  who 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  themfelvcs  (and  the 
number,  which  is  fmali  from  the  ftatc  of  Dela- 
ware to  the  north,  is  great  in  the  ftatcs  of  the 
fouth),  the  phyficians,  and  the  clergy,  form  the 
firft  clafs.  The  inferior  merchants,  the  farmers, 
and  the  artizans,  may  be  included  in  the  fecond  ; 
and  the  third  clafs  is  compofed  of  workmen,  who 
let  themfclves  by  the  day,  by  the  month,  &c. 

In  balls,  concerts,  and  public  amufements, 
thefe  clafles  do  not  mix ;  and  yet,  except  the  la- 
bourer in  ports,  and  the  common  failor,  every 
one  calls  himiblf,  and  is  called  by  others,  a  gent U- 
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man ;  a  fmall  fortune  is  fufficient  for  the  affump- 
tkra  of  this  title,  as  it  carries  men  from  one  cla6 
to  another.  They  deceive  themfelves  very  much 
who  think  that  pure  republican  manners  prevail 
in  America. 

The  white  Americans,  by  a  pride  which  can- 
not be  blamed,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  ne- 
groes being  generally  employed  in  the  fervice, 
is  afhamed  of  the  fituation  of  a  domeftic  ;  fb  that 
there  cannot  be  reckoned  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States,  twenty  native  Ame- 
ricans in  the  ftate  of  domeftic  fervants.  The 
clafs  of  domeftics  in  America  is  compofed  of  poor 
priefts,  Germans,  and  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  ; 
and  as  loon  as  the  firft  have  acquired  a  little 
money,  they  quit  that  ftation,  regarded  with  at 
fort  of  contempt,  and  eftablifli  themfelves  upon 
land,  which*  they  clear  and  till,  or  in  a  fmall 
trade.  In  ftiort,  they  become  independent  of  a 
maftcr.  Hence  it  may  eaiily  be  inferred,  that 
good  fervants  are  not  readily  found  in  America. 

The  prejudice  which  caufes  the  men  in  Ame- 
rica to  have  fo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  ftate  of 
domeftic  fervitudc,  does  not  influence  the  women 
in  the  fame  degree ;  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  fee  young  women  of  good  families,  in  the 
fituation  of  fervants,  during  the  firft  years  of  their 
youth.     Even  their  parents  engage  tjiem  in  this 
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fituation  without  (hocking  any  idea.  I  have  been 
told  by  M.  de  Faubonne,  a  Frenchman,  for- 
merly a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergnc 
(and  whom  the  pride  of  independence  induced 
to  take  up  the  bufinefs  of  a  gardener  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family,  though  he  was  forty-iix 
years  of  age),  that  he  had  had  in  his  fervice, 
as  maid-fervant,  the  niece  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  young  woman  very  honeft, 
and  well  brought  up.  Similar  examples  are  very 
common. 

In  a  country  which  has  belonged  to  England 
for  a  long  time,  of  which  the  moft  numerous  and 
ncareft  connexions  are  yet  with  England,  and 
which  carries  on  with  England  almoft  all  its  com- 
merce, the  manners  of  the  people  muft  neceflarily 
refemble,  in  a  great  degree,  thofe  of  England, 
To  the  American  manners  particularly,  thofc  re- 
lative to  living  are  the  fame  as  in  the  provinces 
of  England.  As  to  the  drefs,  the  Englifh  fafhions 
are  as  faithfully  copied,  as  the  fending  of  mer- 
chandifc  from  England,  and  the  tradition  of  tay- 
lors  and  mantua-makers  will  admit  of.  The  dif- 
tribution  of  the  apartments  in  their  houle^  is  like 
that  of  England,  the  furniture  is  Englifh,  the 
town  carriages  are  either  Englifh,  or  in  the  Eng- 
lifh tafle ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  merit  among  the 
fafhionable  world  to  have  a  coach  newly  arrived 

iroqi 
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from  London,  and  of  the  neweft  faftiion.  The 
cookery  is  Engliflij  and,  as  in  England,  after  din- 
ner, which  is  not  very  ldhg,  the  ladies  withdraw* 
and  give  place  to  drinking  of  wine  in  full  bum- 
pers, the  moft  piortnnent  pleafure  of  the  day,  and 
which  it  is,  confequently,  very  natural  to  prolong 
as  late  as  poflible. 

There  are  great  dinners,  numerous  tea  parties* 
invited  a  long  time  in  advance,  but  no  fbcieties. 
So  that  thefe  tea  aflemblies  are  every  where  a 
fund  of  amufement  for  the  ladies.  Balls  and  plays, 
are  much  frequented.  It  is  generally  underftood 
that  thefe  kinds  of  diffipation  belong  only  to  the 
towns,  and  particularly  to  large  cities.  Luxury 
is  very  high  there,  efpecially  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progrefs 
every  year ;  but  eafily  to  be  conceived,  fince  lux- 
ury is,  in  fome  degree,  the  reprefentation  ot 
riches,  and  that  wealth  there  is  the  only  diftinc- 
tion. 

There  are  fome  pcrfons  who  furpafs  their 
neighbours,  already  too  far  advanced,  in  luxury  ; 
thefe  injure  the  manners  of  the  country,  but 
while  the  people  cenfure,  they  purfue  thefe  fe- 
du&ive  paths ;  and  frequent  and  fumptuous  din- 
ners are  held  in  as  high  confidcration  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  world ;  and  this  cuftom  has  its  ad- 
vantages very  often.     It  has  been  feen  that  this 

confideration 
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Consideration  has  raifed  to  the  place  of  temporary 
prefident  of  the  fenate  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
who  was  not  efteemed  by  any  of  thofe  who  elc6ted 
him,  or  by  any  other,  either  for  his  talents, "  his 
qualities,  or  for  his  character,  but  he  entertained 
his  friends  with  fumptuous  dinners,  in  the  other 
towns,  and  efpecially  in  the  country,  luxury  is  lefs 
prevalent,  but  it  continually  increafes,  and  often 
out  of  proportion  with  wealth. 

The  women  every  where  poflefs,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  the  domeftic  virtues,  and  all  others ;  they 
have  more  fwectnefs,  more  goodnefs,  at  leaft  as 
much  courage,  but  more  fenfibility,  than  the 
men.    Good  wives,  and  good  mothers,  their  huf- 
bands  and  their  children  engage  their  whole  at- 
tention ;  and  their  houfehold  affairs  occupy  all 
their  time  and  all  their  cares ;   dcitined  by  the 
manners  of  their  country  to  this  domeftic  life, 
their  education  in  other  rcfpe&s  is  too  much  neg- 
lected.    They  are  amiable  by  their  qualities  and 
their  natural  difpofition,  but  there  are  very  few 
among  them  who  are  fo  from  any  acquired  ac- 
complishments.    What  they  efteem  to  be  virtue 
in  wives  is  the  virtue  of  the  whole  fex ;  and  if 
in  the  United  States  malice  may  throw  out  her 
fufpicion  upon  twenty,  there  arc  certainly  not 
above  ten  of  them  who  can  be  accufed  juftly,  and 
all  the  reft  treat  thefe  with  great  rigour.     1  have 

heard 
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heard  fbme  hufbands  complain,  that  the  urgency 
of  their  wives  makes  this  irreproachable  virtue 
coft  them  dear.  But  where  in  the  world  is  there 
a  place  where  evil  is  not  found  by  the  iide  of 
good  ? 

The  young  women  here  enjoy  a  liberty,  which 
to  French  manners  would  appear  diforderly ;  they 
go  out  alone,  walk  with  young  men,  and  depart 
with  them  from  the  reft  of  the  company  in  large 
aflemblies ;  in  Ihort,  tney  enjoy  the  fame  degree 
of  liberty  which  married  women  do  in  France, 
and  which  married  women  here  do  not  take.  But 
they  are  far  from  abufing  it ;  they  endeavour  to 
pleafe,  and  the  unmarried  women  defire  to  ob- 
tain hufbands,  and  they  know  that  they  lhall 
not  fuccced  if  their  conduct  becomes  fufpedted. 
Sometimes  they  are  abufed  by  the  men  who  de- 
ceive them,  but  then  they  add  not  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  engaged  their .  hearts  to  a  cruel 
man  the  regret  of  deferving  it,  which  might  give 
them  rertiorfe.  When  they  have  obtained  a  huf- 
band,  they  love  him,  becaufe  he  is  their  hufband, 
and  becaufe  they  have  not  an  idea  that  they  can 
do  otherwise ;  they  revere  cuftom  by  a  kind  ot 
ftatc  religion,  which  never  varies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  be  many  badly 
^oanaged  families  in  America ;  but  none  appear 
fot  though  indeed  they  do  not  bear  the  image  c  f 
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the  moft  dcfirable  happiness.  In  the  inferior 
claffes  of  fociety,  where  the  manners  of  the 
women  are  as  exempt  from  reproach  as  in  the 
more  elevated  claffes,  it  is  faid  that  thofe  of  the 
young  women  arc  more  eafy.  Yet  according  to 
all  which  *  I  have  been  able  to  colteA,  it '  is  the 
illufion  of  a  marriage,  which  they  believe  to  be 
decided,  which  engages  them  to  give  further  li- 
berties than  they  otherwife  would  do  without 
this  falfe  hope.  The  fault  therefore  lies  entirely 
in  the  men  who  deceive  the  young  women; 
without  it  can  be  juft  to  accufe  thofe  of  liber- 
tinage  who  have  not  the  prudence  to  guard  them- 
fclves  againft  it. 

There  formerly  was  a  cuftom  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Connecticut,  which 
various  American  travellers,  in  their  accounts,  at- 
tribute to  vicious  manners ;  but  who,  I  confefs, 
ought  to  accufe  me  of;dulnefs,  bedaufe  it  always 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to'  be  the  effect 
of  the  purcft  manners,  and  the  moft  innocent 
intentions.  A  traveller  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  a 
friend,  and  the  beds  of  the  family  were  engaged. 
He  was  put  to  bed  with  the  family— with  the 
boys,  if  there  were  any,  and  with  the  girls,  i£ 
there-  were  no  boys; :  ^  It  may  be  *  conceived,  that 
it  is  cafier  for  Europeans  to  cokiipbfe  pleafant 
talcs,  and  to  draw  mierry  inferences  from"  this 
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cuftom,  than  to  examine  it  in  its  native  (im- 
plicit)', and  the  beneficence  of  its  intention. 

(iofpitality  among  this  new  people  was  one  of 
the  virtues  the  moil  regarded  as  a  duty,  and  the 
jno{l  rcligioufly  obierved.  Their  houies  were 
few  ^nd  fmail.  A  traveller  to  whom  an  en- 
trance ipto  one  of  thefe  had  been  denied  at  the 
en,d  of  the  day,  was  not  able  to  find  another 
lodging  near;  their  hofpitable  manners  could 
qpt  fuffer  him  to  be  refufed ;  and  the  idea  of 
diibrder  did  not  enter  the  head  of  the  parents,  or 
that  of  their  daughters,  and  the  gueft  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hofpitable  roof;  and  it  was  not 
remarked  that  he  arrived  inconveniently.  The 
part  of  the  clothing  which  was  not  thrown  off, 
was  rather  a  homage  paid  to  the  difference  o£ 
fcx.es  than  a  neceflary  means  of  fecurity ;  and  the 
next  day  the  traveller  departed,  to  find  on  the 
next  evening  another  hofpitable  lodging.  This 
<juftopi,  known  by  the  name  of  bondelage,  ceafed, 
ip  proportion  as  houfes  became  larger,  the  roads 
more:  frequented"  arid  taverns  eftablifhed;  but 
the  day.  vyhen  the .  idea  pf  modefty  entered  to 
j&ajtq  this^refQrjp,  the  manners  had  loft  their  in- 
%pcence.  .  . 

vX  Mve  heard  it  &id  by  men  who  had  been  ad*- 

nutted  to, this  fpecies  of  hofpitality,  and  whofe 

manners  were  certainly  not  ycry  fcrupulous,  that 
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the  flighted:  attempt  which  they  had  ever  made 
to  abufe  this  reception  had  been  received  with 
violent  rcpulfes,  and  had  cauied  them  fbmetime? 
to  be  turned  out  o£  bed,  and  fbme times  even  out 
of  the  houfe ;  and  no  one  ever  told  me  that  he 
had  ever  fuececded  in  attempting  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ciiftom ;  but  their  delicacy  had  nx>t 
prevented  them  from  deiiring  it, .  and  would  not 
have  hindered  them*  from  avowing  it. 

Thsre- probably  miay  haye  been  examples  to 
the  contrary ;  but  they  could  only  be  reckoned 
as  exceptions,  and  too  few  to  have  authorifed 
writing  travellers  to  have  played  fo  much  upon 
this  cuftom,  which,  when  it  is .  coniidered  at 
what  period  it  took  place,  and  with  what  in* 
tendon  it  was  eftablifhed,  is  a  credit  to  the  man* 
ners  of  the  country,  and  to  the  times  in  which 
it  was  pra&ifed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cuftom 
has  ceafed  long  ago,  fo  that  there  is  no  more 
truth  in  the  account  of  thofe  writers  who  repre- 
fent  it  to  exiflb  at  prefent,  than  there  ia  of  juftnefi 
and  goodnefs  in  their  judgment  when  they  at- 
tack the  morality  of  it,  or  pervert  the  intention. 

But  the  cuftom  which  exifb  ,ftill,  and,  which 
may  Ihoek  the ,  manners  of  an  European,  is  that 
of  being  admitted  to  lleep  upon  mattfeffes  and 
upon  blankets  in  the  fame  chambers  where  the 
hufband  and  wife  flecp  in  their  bed,  and  the 

Q  q  2  children 
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fchtHren  of  the  family,  hoys  and  girls,  m  theirs. 
This  cuftom  is  alfo  to  be  attributed  to  the  fcarce- 
hcfs  of  houfes,  and  their  fmallnefs,  which  is  gene- 
rally reduced  to  one  chamber,  which  renders  this 
jrfa&ice  necefiaiy '  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  thinly  inhabited.     I  have  more 
than  once  found  jnyfelf  in  liich  a  lodging,  when 
I  have  been  travelling: alone,  or  with  companions 
of  my  journey,  and  'when  I  have  itifet  with  tra- 
Tellers.to  whom  I  was  a  ftranger.     The  cham- 
bers are  very  fmall ;  and  men  often  fleep  fieat  the 
feed  of  yoittig  ind:  handfomei' girls,  whofe  fim- 
^Ucity.is  not  fufficiently  alarmed '  to  make  any 
change  in  theit  cuftomary  night  drefs.     If  the 
ftrartger  fo  lodged  has  his  fleep  retarded  or  broken 
by  the  ideas  fiiggefted  by  a  fituatioft  to  which  ht 
is  fo  little  accuftomed,"  it  is  neither  the  fault  nor 
intention  of  his  good  and  kind  hofts.     / 
-As  to,  the  large  towns,   and  particularly  com- 
ifrfercial  onefe,  the  means  of  libertinifm  there  arc 
perhiaps  more  numerous  than  in  Europe,   and  I 
hear  fay  that  a  great  many  hufbands  make  ufe  of 
thefe  means.     As  in  Europe,  poverty  and  vanity 
-of  drefs  are  the  determining  motive  which  lead 
the  W9men  into  the  paths  of .  iproftitution ; — fo 
it  is  in  the  great  towrp  of  America:  and  among 
the  married  womeh,  thofe  whom  the  long  ab- 
fencie  and  inattention  of  their  hufbands  leave 

without 
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without  fufe  means  of  fubfiftence,  particularly 
die  wives  of  feafaring-men,  are,  if  not  abfolutely 
the  only  ones,  the  moft  frequently  accufed  of  this 
illicit  pra&ice. 

I  ought  to  add  farther,  that  the  condition  of 
the  girls  who  are  kept  in  the  houfes  fet  apart  for 
proftitution,  is  viewed  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
American  people  with  weaker  prepofleflions  than 
in  Europe,  and  is  looked  upon  merely  in  the 
fame  haanner  as  every  other  trade :  there  are  many 
examples  of  this  defcription  of  women,  who  leave 
thofc  fituations,  place  themfelves  as  fervants,'  or 
arc  married,  and  make  faithful  tiomeftics  and 
honeft  wives.  The  municipal  police  connives  at 
this  kind  of  houfes ;  but  if  the  neighbours  cornr 
plain  of  any  exterior  fcandal,  they  are  inftantly 
fhut,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  to  the  houft  of 
correction. 

* 

The  Americans  marry  young,  cfpecially  in  the 
country:  the  occasion  which  the  young  men, 
who  generally  eftablifh  themfelves  very  early 
either  in  fome  new  lands  or  in  fome  trade,  have 
for  a  wTife  to  affift  them  in'  their  labours,  con- 
duces to  thefe  early  marriages  as  much  as  the 
.  purity  of  manners. 

In  the  villages,  marriages  are  lefi  freqtaent  and 
not  fo  hafty,  especially  iince  the  introduction  of 
luxury  renders  an  acquired  fortune  more  neccf- 

Q  q  3  fary  ; 
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fary ;  and  the  young  men  hardly  feel  the  neceA 
fity  of  loving,  with  the  projeft  of  marriage,  till 
they  have  already  fatisfied,  or  are  in  the  way  of 
fatisfying,  the  more  imperious  neceffity  of  gain- 
ing money.  But  however  good  the  marriages 
may  be,  the  wife  Who  dies  is  readily  replaced  by 
another.  In  the  cbuntry  lhe  is,  as  in  Europe,  a 
neceffary  friend  to  the  management  of  domeftic 
af&irs**-fhe  is  the  foul  of  the  family.  In  town 
ffre  is  ib  too.  She  is  an  indifpenfablc  refource 
for  domeftic  affairs,  while  her  hufband  is  engaged 
hv  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America ; 
ft&4san  affiduous  companion,  aind  a  fociety  ever 
tteady  to  be  found. in  a  country  where  there  are 
trfr  oth«r  but  that  of  the  family,  and  where  the 
Children  foot*  quit  their  paternal  abode. 

To  the  Iketch  which  I  have  juft  given  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
could  add  fome  features  more,  but  which  would 
augment  but  little  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
tried  to  give  of  them  colledively,  or  of  them 
enfemble ;  befides,  I  am  preffed  to  finifh  this  arti- 
cle, which  appears  too  long  already. 

An  European  coming  into  the  new  world, 
and  bringing  with  him  the  need  of  the  ufage  of 
the  politer  attentions  of  that  which  he  has  quit- 
ted;  he,«  above  all,  who  brings  with  him  the 
need  of  what- we  call  in  France  the  charms  of 

fociety. 
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focicty,  which  wc  know  fo  well  how  to  appreci- 
ate, of  which  we  know  how  to  participate,  arid 
which  affords  us  fo  many  moments  of  happinefs, 
— -fiich  a  man  will  not  find  himieff  fktisfied  ift 
America,  and  his  recolle&ions  will  be  continu- 
ally fprinkling  his  life  with  melancholy.  He 
cannot,  if  his  heart  has  an  occafion  for  a  friend, 
hope  to  find  there  the  fweetnefs  of  a  conftattt 
and  avowed  fricridfhip*  The  inhabitants  of  th6 
United  States  have  been  hitherto  too  much  cft^ 
gaged  in  their  refpe<5tive  occupations  for  the  en- 
ticements of  polifhed  fociety*  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  them ;  they  have  not 
leilure  to  confecratc  to  friendship; 

Such  an  European  ought  to  have  for  a  long 
time  forgotten  Europe,  in  order  to  live  quite 
happy  in  America.  But  if  he  cari  really  feffe 
the  remembrance  of  it,  or  take  with  hiiri  there 
the  deareft  obje&s  of  his  affe&ion,  he1  will  load  iti 
America  a  happy  and  tranquil  life.  He  wHl  tberi 
enjoy  the  blefling  of  liberty  in  the  greateft  ex- 
tent which  it  is  poflible  to  defire  iff  any  poliihbd 
country.  He  will  fee  himfelf  with  an  afltive 
people,  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  and  huffpyl 
Every  day  will  bring  him  to  obferve  a  new  pto- 
grefs  of  this  new  country.  He  will  fee  it  every 
day  take  a  ftep  towards  that  ftrength  arid  great- 
nefs  to  which  it  is  called';  towards  that  real  in- 
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dependence  which  is  for  a  nation  the  refiilt  of 
.  haying  the  means  of  fatisfying  itfelf. 

Befides,  every  man  of  talents  who  fliall  go  to 
America ;  every  Ikilful.  workman ;  and  every 
man  who,  without  any  particular  talent,  fhall 
take  with  him  fufficient  courage  and  refolution 
to  labour  hard*  is  fare  to  find  there,  in  a  ihort 
time,  the  means  of  making  himfelf  independent, 
a  man  of  property,  and  foon  after  to  acquire  an 
eafy  and  honeft  competency* 

Some  of  the  reflections  with  which  I  have 
accompanied  the  account  I  hayer  given  in  this  laft 
part  of  my  journal,  of  the  conftitution,  of  the 
government,  of , the  laws,  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
accufed  of .  fevcrity .  What  anfwer  ought  I  to 
make  to  this  reproach,  if  it  be  laid  upon  me  } 
It  was  my  duty  to  fay  what  I  faw  and  what  I 
thought.  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  come  at 
the  truth,  and  to  keep  my  judgment  free  from 
ths  influence  of  all  prejudice,  and  from  party 
fpirit;  I  am  inwardly  qonfcious  "of  this.  Doubt- 
lefs  nothing  obliged  me  to  write  a  journal ;  but 
nothing  could  make,  me  confent,  while  I  was 
writing  it,  to  difguifc,  or  e\;en  to  weaken  my 
opinions. 

It  is  ftill  more  probable  that  I  fhall  be  accufed 
of  having  judged  the  a&ual  politics  of  the  go- 

verning 
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vcrning  party  in  America  with  a  French  partia- 
lity.    I   will  npt  attempt  to  exculpate  myfetf 
from  a  ftrong  attachment  to  my  country,  and  to 
all  its  interefts ;  I  believe  I  do  not  yield  to  any 
one  in  this   fcntimei\t,  fo  general  among  the 
French ;  it  is  m  me,  independent  of  all  tjhe  go- 
vernments  which  my  nation,  can  give  herfclf,  a* 
it  is  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  which  I  h^yc  been, 
and  of  which  I  may  ftill  be  the  vi&im.     But  I 
ftiould  have  reproached  myfelf  for  having  yielded 
to  be  guided  in  my  judgment  by  fentiments  for 
which  I  honour  myfelf;  I  fliould  then  have  run 
the  rifk  of  not  feeing  the  truth;  and  it  is.tne 
truth  after  which  I  have  been  fearching,   and 
for  the  fake  of  which  1  wrote,     I  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  liave  preferved  myfelf.  from  the  in- 
fluence of  national  prejudice,  and  I  hope  that  the 
majority  of  my  readers  will  think  the  fanje. 
.  May  America,  ftrengthened  by  all  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  has  beftowed  upon  her,  and 
with  thofe  which  a  happy  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  has  added  to  them,  already  rich  ia 
her  own  experience,  enjpy  with  a  long  profpe- 
rity  ! 

May  the  people  of  America  employ,  without 
remiifion,  all  their  vigilance  and  all  their  firm- 
nefs  to  prefcrve  their  liberty  and  independence, 
which  they  have  fo  glorioufly  acquired !   None 

of 
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of  her  citizens  wiflies  this  more  fmctrtly  than  L 
In  Ihort,  may  France  and  the  United  States  draw 
dofcr  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  friertdfhip,  which 
it  (6  much  interefis  the  two  nations  to  Strengthen 
and  to  invigorate !  May  generofity  and  good 
faith  be  the  bonds  for  holding  them  together  f 
In  political*  as  in  private  life,  thefe  are  the  mofl: 
ufeful  and  the  moft  honourable. 


»•«*••< 


I  add  here  a  brief  view  of  the  seiemblancc 
and  differences  between  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  of  that  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  the  different  States 
which  compofe  it. 

Thefe  tables  are  the  literal  translation  of  thofc 
published  laSt  year  by  Mr.  William  Smith, 
at  that  time  member  of  congrels  for  South 
Carolina,  at  prcfent  minister  of  the  United  States. 
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Tariff'  of  the  Duties  which  the  various-  Articles 
of  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United  States 
pay,  Jinoe  the  \Ji  of  July  17  07.  > 


Merchandize  Imported.' 


Fire-arms  and  bayonets,  not  other- 
wife  fpecified  -  .   - 

Philofophical  apparatus  imported 
for  the  ufe  of  fchooU,  &c. 

Anifeed  '         - 

Articles  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States, 
liquors  excepted     - 

Anchors    -  - 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


i  o  per  cent  of  their 
value 

free 

15  p.  cent  of  value 


Starch 

Slate 

Steel 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  calks  or 

in  bottles 
—  upon  the  value  of  the  bottles 
Bricks  and  tiles 
Bonnets,  hats,  and  all  kinds  of 

head-drefles 
Boots 

Buttons  of  all  kinds  - 
Buckles  for  (hoes,  &c. 
Brulhes     - 
Coin,  or  filvcr 
Cambrick 
Stockings 

Wax,  and  fpermaceti  candles 
Wood  unwrought 
Wood  wrought   (except  cabinet 

wares)  - 
Brafs  cannon,   and  articles  made 

of  copper 
Coaches,  or  parts  of  coaches 
Cards  for  gaming 


-free 
10  p.  cent  of  value 


1 5  ditto 
15  ditto 
too  cents  p.  quintal 

8  cents  per  gallon 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

JiS  ditto  -, 


15  ditto 

75  cents  per  pair 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

10  ditto 

free 

io  p'.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

0  cents  per  pound 

free 

i2jp.  ceftt  of  value 


15  ditto 
20  ditto 
•J25  cents1  per  pack 


i6{ 
free 


free 
1  c 

110 

► 

it 

i6f 

i& 
82- 

i6f 

11 
froe 

11 
i6{ 

6{ 
free 

13! 

22 
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Merchandize  imported. 


corn- 


Cards  for  cotton  and  wool 

Gables  and  tarred  cordage 

Candles  made  of  tallow 

Spikes 

Capers 

Canes  and  whips 

Cinnamon,    goofeberries, 

fits.  &c.     - 
Chintz,  callicocs,  muflins,  and  all 

merchandize  of  cot  ton  and  wool 

in  colour 
Cocoa-nut 
Chocolate 
Cofmetics 
Coals 

Colours     - 
Copper  wrought 

—  in  fheets,  pigs,  and  bars 
Compofition  for  the  teeth  and 

gums1    - 
Coffee 
Cotton 

—  -manufactured  without  die  or 
colour    - 

Cutlafles  and  hangers,  tither 
whole  or  in  pieces 

Hemp 

Leather  tanned,  and  all  manu- 
ftSures  of  leather,  or  where 
the  leather  is  the  cflential  ar- 
ticle 

Citrons     -  - 

Nails        -  "   - 

Pafteboard  and  parchment 

Types  for  printing     - 

Dates  and  figs 

Drugs  (of  the  apothecary)  except 
thofe  ufed  in  dyeing 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


50  cents  per  dozen 
180  cents  p.  quintal 
2  cents  per  pound 
1  ditto- 
[5  p.' cent  of  value 
10  ditto* 

15  ditto  " 


12  ditto 
-[2  cents  jfrer  pound 
3  ditto  - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 
5  cents  per  buihel 
15  p.  cent  of  value 
15  ditto 
free 


15  p.  cent  of  value 
5  cents  per  pound 
3  ditto  - 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

100  cents  p.  quintal 


Drugs  and  wood  (for  dyeing)      -  free 


15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

2  cents  per  pound 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

10  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 


a? 

«■*  r;    *«- 4 
§2.3 

«   9 


55 
198 

i6f 


'31 

a* 

3*V 
i6| 

Si 

l6J 
16! 

free 

Si 
3A 

II 


i6f 
no 


i6| 

i6£ 

a* 
11 

11 
i6f 

16X 

fret 
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Merchandize  imported. 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


»*  - 


Lace  and  lawns 

Lace  for  edges,  fringes,  lacets, 

&c«  ufcd  by  coach-makers,  fad- 

dlers,  &c. 
Malt 

Cabinet  ware 

ElTences,  powder,  and  perfumery 
Fans,  whole  or  in  parts 
Tin,-  wrought  - 

—  old        - 
Artificial  flowers,    feathers,  and 

other  ornaments  for  ladies 
Copper  wire,  &c. 
Cheefe      - 
Fruits  of  all  kinds 
China  ware 
Furs  un  wrought 
Iron  wire 
Packthread 
Gauze       - 
Ginger      - 

Girandoles,  whole  or  in  pieces    - 
Gloves  and  mittens  of  all  kinds  -15  ditto 


g    2.3 

3  erg 

en    S3 


10  p.  cent  of  value 


II 


i6f 
11 


Lace  of  "gold  or  filver 

Glue      "    -  - 

Clothes  ready  made   - 

— 'liveries,  furniture,' and  utenfils 

of  profeflion,  belonging  to  per- 

fons  coming  to  reftde  in  the 

United  States 
Oil  - 

Indigo       - 

Jewellery,  and  artificial  (tones    - 
Play-things    for    children,    not 

otherways  fpecified 
Blank  books 

Diftilled  liquors  from  corn. 
»—  of  tke  firft  proof    - 


15  ditto 

to  cents  per  bufhel 
15  p.  cent  of  value!   16* 

'  .6| 
i6f 
,65 
free 

free 

7^ 
i6f 

free 
free 

440 

11 

i6{ 

22 
l6f 

i6£ 
i  bi- 
ll 


15  ditto 
15  ditto 
1 5  ditto 
free 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

free 

7  cents  per  pound 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

1 5  ditto 

free 

free 

400  cents  p.  auintal 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

20  ditto 


15  ditto 
15  ditto 
10  ditto 


-free--  +- 
15  p.  cent  of  value 
25  cents  per  pound 
15  p.  cent  of  value 

10  ditto 
10  ditto 


28  cents  per  gallon 


free 
i6£ 

3 


II 

u 


3°t 
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Merchandize  imported. 


JVc<>n(l 
third     - 
fourth  - 
.fifth-    - 

futh     - 


r  •  < 


From  other  ipatters, 

—  firft  proof 

—  fecond  -*• 
-^  third    - 

—  ^fourth  -  *  * 

—  fifth      -  '  ~ 

—  fixth     -  *        - 


Liquprs  diftilled  in  tjie  United 
{States*  imported  in  the  fame 
vefiels  in  which  they  have  been 
exported  from  the  United 
{Jutes,  vis. 


From  molafle$, 

—  firft  proof 

—  fecond 

—  third     - 

—  fourth  - 

—  fifth'     - 

—  fixtli     • 


From  matters  the  produce  of  the 
United  Spates* 

—  Erft  proof  *    - 
— :  fecond 

—  third    -  .       -I 

—  Jourth 

-fifh   -         -     . 

—  fixth    - 
Wool  unwrought 
Woollen  yarn 
Watches  and  slack?*  in  whole  or 

In  pieces        * "     - 


In  American 
Bottoms, 


-  29  cents  per  gallon 
-31  ditto 
•  34  ditto 

40  ditto 

-  60  ditto 


?5  ditto 

-  25  ditto 

-  28  ditto 
32  ditto 
38  ditto 
46  ditto 


i»    3 


-*3 

-*4 

-*7 
-21 

-28  di 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


•-- 


7  cents  per  gallon 

8  ditto 
.  9  ditto  -  - 

11  ditto 
1 3  ditto 
1 8  ditto 
free 
-  225  cents  p.  quintal 


15  p.  cent  of  value 


3»tV 

34tb 

37i 


55 


27! 

30* 
35* 
4»t 

5°* 


»3 

J4 

17 
ax 

J8 


7 
8 

9 

11 


II 

free 
*47i 
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Merchandize  imported. 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


Merchandife  imported  di redly 
from  China,  or  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  veflels  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  United  States, 
(except  tea,  porcelain^, and  all 
other  articles  fii^jg^to  the 
higher  iluttes)         - 

—  which  ihall  be  re-exported  In 
the  fame  (hips  in  which  they 
hare  been  imported 

—  not  fpecifically  fpecified  in  this 
tariff     - 

Looking-glafles 

Manufactures  of  tin,  compofition, 
and  copper 

—  of  iron  and  fteel,  not  otherwife 
fpecified 

—  of copper 

—  of  lead 

—  of  cotton  and  wool,  dyed  or 
coloured 

—  ditto,  without  being  dyed  or 
coloured 

Marble,  flate,  ftones,  bricks,  tiles 
tables,  mortars,  and  other  uten- 
ills  of  marble  or  flate,  and  in 
general  all  work  in  done  or 
pottery 

Mace  (a  fort  of  fpicery) 

Merchandifes  of  mode 

Mobiles    - 

Muflcets  and  .fire-arms,  with  bay- 
onets, whole  or  in  pieces 

—  withqut  bayonets,  ditto 
Muftard  in  powder     - 
Muflins  dyed,  coloured,  &c. 
. —  without  dye  or  colour 
Nutmegs 


3  CM 


free 


12§ 

of  value 
free 


o  p.  cent  of  value 
20  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 
15  ditto 
1  cent  per  pouncf  - 

2{  p.  cenVofvalue 

4 10  ditto 


15  ditto 
-i5ditfo 
1 5  ditto 
4  cents  per  gallon 


15  ditto 
15  ditto 
i2|  dure 
10  ditto 

1 5  ditto 


«•; 


11 

22 

16$ 

i6j 

16, 

«A 

'3$ 

IX 


16* 

4* 


1 5  p.  <ent  isr  vaj^ic    16 


161 
161 

'4 
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Merchandize  imported. 


Goidfmiths'  ware 

Oranges    - 

Olives       -  - 

Porcelain  -  - 

Dolls  for  children 

Gun-powder 

Powder  for  the  hair  - 

Raw  hides 

Calaminare  (lone 

Lead  and  bullets 

Paper,  painted  for  tapeftry 

—  For  writing  and  wrapper/ 

—  ftron£  "  •■■  * 
Plafter  Of  Paris 
Pepper;'. 

Piftols,  whole  or  in  parts 
Ranting?  and  engravings 
Alkfpicej    -  - 

Prunes  ;'  -  ;:*  -         ' 

Naval  provifions 
Wmfcrst    -  -  -     } 

Raifins}    -  -        ' 

Glauber's  fait  -     ~''"\  ■■. 

Salt  weighing  more  than  56  lbs 
per  biifhel 

—  weighing  56  lbs.  per  bufliel  or 
lefs        -  -. 

Sahpetre  - 

Saddles,  whole  or  in  flirts 
Samn,  and  other  filk  ftiifft 
Shots  and  pumps  of    filk,    for 
women  «. 

—  for  men  or  women 
Sabres  arid  cutlafie%  in  -part  or 

whole,   -  T'  " 

Soap  r  - 
Sulphur  1  - 
Sugar;  bi6wn 


Ip  Americaa 
Bottoms. 


0    2.  3 

3  cS" 


15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

15  ditto         .      ; 

15  ditto 

1 5  ditto 

10  ditto 

£5  ditto 

free 

-  • 

1  cent  per  pound 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

1  o  ditto 

15  ditto 

free      - 

6  cents  per  pound 

15  p.  cent  of  value' 

10  ditto 

4  cent's  per  ponnd  - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

free 

15  p. -cent  .of  valye 

15  ditto*   * 

290  cents  p.  quintal 


i64 

A 

163 

16 

II 

i6i 

free 

free 

ir's 

II 

i6* 
free 

6* 

11 

4i 

free 
220 


-12  c<nU  fox  65  lbs  J    13I 


4 


r   » 


•  1 

12  cents  per' bufliel 
free      -  -    .  ^  .    - 

10  p.  tent/ojf  value 
10  ditto 

•    • 

25  cents  per  pair    - 
15  ditto 


15  p.  cent  of  value 

2  cents  per  pound 

free 

2  cents  per  pound 


free 
11 
11 

27I 
i6£ 

.** 
free 
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Merchandize  imported. 


*  -—  • 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


Sugar,  white  clayed  - 

—  powdered 

—  all  other  refined,  and  in  pow- 
der         -  «* 

—  (LinnpeugasJ 

—  in  loaves  • 

—  refined  - 

—  candy  - 
Carpets  and  matts 
Tobacco  in  powder   - 
Sail-cloth 

Tea,  China  and  Indian. 

—  bohea  - 

—  fouchong  and  other  black  teas 

—  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas    - 

Tea  coming  from  Europe. 

—  bohea  - 

—  fouchong,  and  other  black  teas 

—  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas    - 

Tea  coming  from  any  other  place. 
- —  bohea  - 

—  fouchong 

—  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas    - 
Tobacco    manufactured    (other- 
ways  than  in  powder) 

Glafs. 

—  black  bottles,    containing  a 
quart     - 

—  in  panes 

—  all  other  manufactures  of  glafs 
Velvet       - 

Vot.  IV.  R  r 


»J3  cents  per  pound  - 
» 3  ditto 


•  i|  ditto 
64  ditto 
9  ditto 
6\  ditto 

9  ditto 

15  p.  cent  of  value 
22  cents  per  pound 

10  p.  cent  of  value 


12  cents  per  pound 
18  ditto 
32  ditto 
20  ditto 


? 


*  S  ^ 
o  a  a 

OQ 


t4  ditto 
21  ditto 
40  ditto 
24  ditto 


17  ditto 
27  ditto 
50  ditto 
30  ditto 


10  cents  per  pound 


10  p.  cent  of  value 
15  ditto 
20  ditto 
xo  ditto 


3.V 
3* 

11 


i7* 

So- 
3° 


»7t 
27 

5<» 
30 


55 

33 


it 


11 

22 
XI 
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Merchandize  imported. 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


49  ditto 
40  ditto 
40  ditto 

33  ditto 
30  ditto 

25  ditto 


Wine  in  barrels,  bottles,  or  other 

veflels. 

—  from  London,  Madeira  of  the 
firft  quality 

—  London,  or  brought  from  Ma- 
deira 

—  other  Madeira 

—  Burgundy  and  Champagne 

—  Sherry 

—  Saint  Lucar 

—  Lifbon  and  Oporto 

—  Teneriff,  Royal  and  Malaga  -  20  ditto 
The  duties  upon  all  other  wines 

ought  not  to  exceed  30  ctnts  per 
gallon  in  American  veflels,  and 
.  33  cents  in  foreign  veflels ;  nor 
to  be  lefs  than  ten  cents  in  Ame- 
rican veflels,  and  eleven  in  fo- 
reign veflels 
Upon  the  value  of  the  bottles 
All  forts  of  fruits  preferved  in 

vinegar  - 
All  other  merchandife  not  other- 
wife  fpecified         -  -I10  ditto 


5  cents  per  gallon  - 


: 


40  p.  cent  of  value 
xo  ditto 

15  ditto 


6i£ 

44 

44 

33ii 

33 

274 

22 


44 

XI 
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FINIS. 


index 


tO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


A. 

ADAMS,  John,  declared  President  of  the  United  States,  362. 
Agriculture,  (late  of,  near  Philadelphia,  102  ;  at  Gcrnan- 
town,  116;  at  Quakerftown,  125. 
Amboy,  in  the  ftate  of  Jerfey,  189;  one  of  the  beft  ports  in  tht 

United  States,  ib. ;  value  of  its  exports,  190. 
Americans,  drunkennefs  the  mod  common  vice  of  the  inferior, 
577  ;  fondnefs  of  riches  the  prevalent  charade  riftic  of  the, 
579  ;  few  natives  in.domeftic  fervice,  588. 
Animals,  wild,  lefs  fierce  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  586. 

B. 

Belvidere,  account  of,  161;  its  houfes,  ib. ;  fituation,  162;  price 

of  land,  ib. 
Bethlehem,  town  of,  133  ;  its  population,  ib. ;  all  Moravians,  ib, 
Bradford,  William,  Attorney-general  of  Pennfylvania,  44. 
Burlington,  town  of,  176  ;  a  fmall  port,  191- 
Burr,  Colonel,  his  friendihip  for  the  Author,  245. 

C. 

Chatham  *  village  of,  173. 

Chefnut  Hill,  account  of  the  village  of,  120. 

Chew,  Benjamin,  at  Philadelphia,  Author's  refped  for,  and  hit 
family,  105  ;  his  houfe  at  Gennantown  the  feat  of  an  import- 
ant a&ion  in  1777,  117. 

Chriftianbrown  Farm,  account  of,  154;  its  produce,  ib. 

Clement's  Tavern,  account  of,  121;  the  boundary  of  the  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Bucks,  ib. 

K  r  2  Clinton 


t 

( 


INDEX. 

Clinton,  General,  formerly  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

character  of,  245. 
Cunow,  Mr.  a  member  of  the  dife&ofy  of  the  Unity,  152;  cha- 

ra&er  of,  ib. 

D. 
Dallas,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  publifhed  a 

code  of  its  laws,  19* 
Delaware  River,  168 ;  the  boundary  of  the-Statcs  of  New  Jerfey, 

and  Pennfylvania,  ib.;  account  of  its  banks,  159* 
Dollar,  value  of,'  in  the  State  of # Pennfylvania,  171 ;  Jerfey,  ib.; 

New  York,  ib. 
Drayton,  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  Con- 

grefs,  163. 

E. 
Eafton,  city  of,  capital  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  156;  its 

fituation,  ib. ;  extent,  ib. ;   houfes,  157;    inhabitants  moftly 

Germans,   ib. ;    coniiderable  trade  in  corn,  ib.;  mills,  ib. ; 

(hipping,  158. 
Eddy,  Thomas,  of  New  York,  chara&er  of,  241 . 
Elfworth,  Mr.  Chief  Jufrice  of  the  United  States,  364. 
Ernheim,  Mr.  a  Moravian,  Bifhop  of  Bethlehem,  139* 

F. 

Faubonne,  M.  de,  account  of,  589. 

Flanders,  townfhip  of,  1/0;  its  churches,  ib. 

Fortifications,  of  the  United  States,  account  of  the,  508 ;  where 

fit ua ted,  ib. 
Franklin,  Doctor  Benjamin,  his  patriotic  fpeech  on  the  adoption 

of  the  conftitution,  239,  290. ' 

G. 

Gal  at  in,  Mr.  his  opinion  on  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 

396,  397. 
Genet,  M.  recalled  by  France,  325. 
Germantown,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  defcription  of  the 

village  of,   116  ;  its  extent,  ib.  ;  culture  of  lands,  ib.  ;  inhar 

bitants  chiefly  Germans,  117;'  manufa&ories,  ib. ;  church  and 

fchools,  ib. 

-■'j  ■'  Gnadenthal 
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Gnadenthal  Farm,  account  of,  154  ;  its  produce,  ib. 
Governor's  llland,   account  of  its  fortifications,  290;  expence 

of,  ib. 
Granite,  very  common  nearPaterfon,  193. 

H. 

Hacketftown,  defcription  of  the  village  of,  165  ;  its  produce, 
166  ;  iron  forges,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  a  federalift  and  eminent  barrifter  at  New  York, 
chara&er  of,  245. 

Hetfian  fly,  great  damage  done  by  the,  in  the  State  of  Jerfey, 
170. 

Hope,  Major,  at  Bclvidere,  account  of  his  eftate,  16S  ;  formerly 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  near  there,  ib.  ;  price  of  his  pur- 
chase, ib. 

HucHon,  Henry,  firft  di&overed  Long  liland,  195. 

I. 

Jefferfon,  Thomas,  declared  Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 

362. 
Jerfey,  State  of,  hiftoricai  account  of  the,   175,   176,    177  ;  its 

conftitution  and  laws,   177  to  184;  taxes,  184  to    187;  ex- 

pences  of  government,  187 ;  public  debt,  ib. ;  population,  ib. ; 

extent,  188  ;  education,  ib.  ;  character  of  its  inhabitants,  189; 

freedom  of  religion,  ib.  ;  commerce,  189,  190 ;  exports,  191. 

K. 

Kofcioflco,  General,  employed  in  the  anny  of  General  Gates,  at 
{Saratoga,  247;  Author's  opinion  of,  and  refpect  for,  248. 

L. 

Labour,  price  of,  at  Philadelphia,  101 ;  near  German  town,  119 ; 

near  Eafton,  158  ;  at  Hacketftown,  166. 
Land,  price  of,  at  Gennantown,  116 ;  at  Springhoufe,  121  ;  at 
Quakerftown,  125  ;  between  Bethlehem  and  Eafton,   156;  at 
Eafton,   158;    in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belvidere,   162;  at 
Hacketftown,  166;  at  Morri  flown,  172 ;  at  Chatham,  174* 
-,  produce  of,  at  Philadelphia,  102;  at  Gnadenthal,  154;  at 
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Chriftianbrown,ib.;  near  Hacketftown,  166;  at  Morriftown> 

Larsener,  Richard,  diftributor  of  the  relief  at  New  York  to  the 
,     colonics  of  St.  Domingo,  238. 
Lehigh  Mountains,  account  of,  126. 
Livingfton,  Edmund,  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  eloquent 

members  of  the  opposition  in  Congrefs,  246. 
Long  I  flan  d,  account  of,  243 ;  its  extent  and  population,  ib. 
Lowne,  Caleb,  of  Philadelphia,  character  of,  43,  44. 

M., 

■ 

MafTachufetts,  infurrcction  in  the  State  of,  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  518. 

Mintimill,  account  of,  165. 

Montgomery,  General,  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  231 ;  a  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  New. 
York,  ib. 

Moravians,  their  origin,  127  ;  fettled  in  the  diftricl:  of  Bethlehem 
in  1741,  ib.;  their  numbers,  ib. ;  details  relpe&ing  them,  127 
to  UO;  in  1762  change  the  fyftem  of  the  conftitution,  130-; 
prcfent  ordinances,  ib, ;  government  of  the  fociety,  130  to 
135  ;  revenues,  135  ;  an  oligarchical  republic,  137  ;  pay  of  their 
bifhops,  13p,  140;  fchools,  143;  religion,  144;  their  mar- 
riages, 145  to  150;  practice  of  worihip,  151  ;  all  Germans, 
or  defcendants  of  Germans,  ib. 

Morriftown,  the  capital  of  Morris  county,  171  ;  defcription  of  the 
village  of,  172 ;  its  houfes,  ib. ;  court  of  jufticc,  ib. ;  churches, 
ib. ;  a  focirty  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  ib.  ;  a 
library,  ib. 

Mufkinigunk  Creek,  168. 

N. 

Nazareth,  a  Moravian  fociety,  account  of,  153  ;  its  population, 
ib.  ;  an  academy,  ib. ;  its  fituation,  154, 

New  Jerfcy,  vide  Jcrfey.  ,  , 

New  York,  State  of,  194;  its  hiitory,  194,  195,  196;  its  pre- 
fent  conftitution,  formed  in  1777,  196  to  201  ;  taxes,  201  to 
205  ;  civil  law,  206  to  209 ;  criminal  law,  209  to  2 11 ;  fchools, 
211  to  214;  llavery,  214  to  218;  militia*  211),  220,  221  ; 

finances, 
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finances,  221  ;  public  debt,  222;  trade  and  commerce,  222  te 
22o ;  exports,  226;  defcription  of  the  city,  and  its  population, 
227  to  229  ;  its  lituation,  223  ;  places  of  worfhip,  231  ;  mar* 
kets,  232;  hofpitals  and  public  charities,  233  to  237;  relief 
granted  to  the  colonics  from  St.  Domingo,  237  ;  bank*.  239  ; 
capitals  and  dividends,  ib.  ;  prffons,  239  to  242;  defcription 
of  the  country  around,  242,  243  ;  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
244  ;  their  political  opinions,  ib. 

Nicklin,  Mr.  defcription  of  his  villa,  114;  price  of  its  purchafe, 
1 15;  his  character  as  a  merchant,  472. 

Niemcewiez,  friend  of  the  great  Kofciofko,  wounded  in  the  affair 
at  Saratoga,  2 13  j  his  character,  ib. 

Northampton,  population  of  the  county  of,  156. 

O. 

Oak,  price  of,  at  Germantown,  120  ;  at  Springhoufe,  12!. 

Opoftum,  defcriptipn  of  an,  167. 

Oxen,  price  of,  the  pair,  at  Clement's  Tavern,  121.' 

Oxford  Forge,  165. 

P. 

Paffaik  River,  defcription  of,  191,  192. 

Paterlbn,  William,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  192  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Patcrfon,  town  of,   192 ;  contains  a  variety  of  machinery,  all  in 
decay,  ib. ;  a  lottery  granted  to  aifiil  it,  but  without  fuc-" 
eels,  ib.  ' 

JPealc,  Mr.  account  of  his  mufeum  of  minerals  and  animals  of 
North  America,  107- 

Tcnn,  William,  his  patent,  2,  3  ;  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  4  ;  treats  with  the  natives,  ib. ;  wifdom  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  5  ;  frames  the  conftitution  of  1682,  6  ;  a^ain  in 
1085,  7 ;  a  difpute  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land,  ib. ;  arrives  in  1699,  and  refumes  his  government,  «; 
in  1701,  fixes  the  conititution  till  the  revolution,  8 ;  died  in 
1718, ib. 

Fcnntylvania,  State  of,  its  origin,  1  to  Q;  conftitution  after  the 
revolution,  9  to  12;  number  of  reprcfentatives  in  178:),  10;' 
prclcnt  conititution  of  1790,  and  its  qualifications,  12  to  14 ; 
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courts  of  judicature,  15,  16,  laws  in  general,  18,  19;  code  of 
civil  laws,  19  to  2/  ;  criminal  law6  and  prifons,  28,  29,  30  ; 
labour  and  management  'of  prifoners,  31  to  42 ;  prifons  fubjedfc 
to  a  committee,  43 ;  of  whom  conftituted,  ib.  ;  table  of  num- 
bers and  clafles  of  convids,  48  ;  obfervations  thereon,  49,  50 ; 
police  laws,  51  to  54;  military  laws,  54,  55,  56;  the  ftate 
contains  twenty rthree  counties,  56 ;  numbers  of  the  militia, 
ib. ;  laws  relative  to  the  admihiftration,  57  to  60 ;  relative  to 
finance,  60  to  66 ;  refpecting  the  (late  of  public  lands,  66  to 
74  ;  commerce  of  Pennfylvania,  74. 

Philadelphia,  city  of,  its  foundation,  5  ;  its  population. in  1684, 
and  1685,  ib. ;  its  freedom  of  religion,  ib. ;  commerce,  75; 
exports,  76  to  80  ;  to  where  exported,  and  value,  81  ;  duties 
paid  at-  the  cuftom-houfe,  82  ;  account  of  veflels  arrived  and 
failed  from  the  port  of,  83;  prices  of  freight,  84;  rates  of  hw 
furance,  85,  86 ;  price  of  {hip-building,  87 ;  the  moil  consi- 
derable port  in  the  United  States,  ib* ;  its  banks,  88  to  90  ; 
capitals  and  dividends,  ib.  ;  defcription  of  the  city,  its  hofpi- 
tals,  markets,  &c.  91  to  99  ;  its  taxes,  99  ;  price  of  labour, 
101  ;  of  hpufe-rent,  ib.  ;  of  land,  102;  its  produce,  103  ; 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and  amufements,  103  to  110} 
.places  of  public  worihip,  110;  fchools,  ib. ;  Author  quits 
Philadelphia,  114;  account  of  the  return  of  its  militia  from 
Pittfburg,  522,  523,  524. 

Pifqueii  Creek,  account  of,  159 ;  its  falls  and  rapids,  T60. 

Pittfburg,  feven  rows  of  townfhips  near,  ordered  for  falc  by  Con- 
grefs,  495  ;  quantity  and  price  of,  per  acre,  496. 

Q. 

Quakers,  Author's  high  opinion  of,  583  to  586*. 
Quakerftown,  account  of  the  village  of,  123  ;  its  population,  1J4. ; 
produce,  ib. ;  price  of  land,  125  ;  cultivation,  ib. 

R. 

Rariton  River,  169, 

Reynhard,  Mr.  a  tavern-keeper,  169;  account  of  his  farm,  and 

price  of  puichafe,  ib.  ;  culture  of  his  land,  170. 
Rochefoucault,  M.  de  la,  character  of,  1 11,  112. 
Ruih,  lJp&cr,  of  Philadelphia,  character  of,  $6. 

Sedgewick, 
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S. 

Sedgewick,  Mr.  Commiflioner  of  the  Senate,  359. 

Ship-building,  price  of,  at  Philadelphia,  87. 

Shippen,  Edward,  and  others,  received  a  grant  from  William 

Penn,  in  1 70! ,  of  the  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suf&x, 

-which  now  form  the  State  of  Delaware,  8. 
Smith,  William,  Minifter  of  the  United  States,  602;  his  tariff 

of  duties  payable  on  imports,  605. 
Springs,  mineral,  near  Hacketftown,  166. 
Suflex,  population  of  the  county  of,  169* 

Taxes,  account  of  the,  in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  62 ;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, 99  ;  at  Bethlehem.  133,  134. 
Trees,  fpecies  of,  near  Belvidere,  164. 

V. 

United  States,  Situation  of,  previous  to  the  year  1 797,  250  to  252  ; 
its  conftitution,  253  to" 275  ;  ftate  of  parties  at  the  time  of  pro- 
posing, the  new  conftitution  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  debates  in  the  convention,  275  to  288  ;  debates  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  feveral  dates  on  the  adoption  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, 292  to  302  ;*  table  of  the  periods  when  the  feveral  United 
States  accepted  of  it,  and  how  it  pafled  in  the  different  conven- 
tions, 303 ;  new  articles  propofed  to  be  added  to  the  conilitu- 
tion, and  fubmitted  to  the  dates,  304  to  307 ;  general  obferva- 
tions  on  the  conftitution,  308  to  3 1 8  ;  ftate  of  parties  from  the 
adoption  of  the  conftitution  to  the  prefent  period,  3 18  to  346; 
new  dates  added  fince,  346  to  348 ;  election  of  preiident  and 
vice  prefident,  548  ;  laws  relative  to  the  election,  350  to  355  ; 
Hates  in  which  the  electors  for  preiident  and  vice  preiident  are 
named  by  the  people,  356;  and  by  .the  legislature,  ib. ;  re- 
marks on  the  fame,  356,  3  j 7 ;  fummary  account  of  the  choice 
of  preiident  and  vice-preiident,  358  to  865  ;  ceremony  of,  364 ; 
departments  of  the  executive  power  in  the  government,  365; 
its  judicature,  367  to  370  ;  criminal  jurifprudence,  370  to 
373  ;  civil  jurifprudence,  373  to  375  ;  departments  of  ftate* 
376  to  383  ;  finances,  their  hiftory  and  Situation,  384  to  399  ; 
pub]jp  debt,  400  ;  banks,  401  to  403  ;  Author's  opinion  of, 
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403  to  407  ;  ftatement  of  their  affairs,  408  ;  dividends  and 
prices  of  funds,  409 ;  tabic  of  tonnage,  410,  411  ;  its  duties 
and  drawbacks  in  general,  412,  413  ;  duties  and  Drawbacks 
on  wines  and  fpirits,  418;  on  various  articles,  419  to  422; 
taxes,  422  to  426;  their  produce,  426,  427  ;  new  duties,  429 
to  433  ;  Author's  remarks  thereon,  433  to  436 ;  value  of  ex* 
ports  to  England,  437  ;  imports,  438;  remarks  on  the  com* 
mercc  of  the  United  States,  439  to  446  ;  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports in  general,  446  to  453  ;  hiftory  of  the  rapid  increafc  of 
its  trade,  455  to  460  ;  remarks  thereon,  460  to  477  ;  dealings 
in  land,  478  to  497  ;  numbers  of  emigrants  who  pafs  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  annually,  ib. ;  military  eitablimment,  498  ; 
of  what  it  confifts,  499  ;  pay  of,  500  to  502 ;  pay  of  the  mili- 
tia and  cavalry,  504,  505 ;  militia  badly  provided  with  arras, 
506  ;  fortifications,  507,  508 ;  fums  raifed  for  building  frigates 
againft  the  State  of  Algiers,  509,  510  ;  enormous  expence  of, 
511;  make  a  prefent  of  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  512  ;  its  cod,  ib. ;  expences  of  the  war  department, 
513,  514  ;  laws  refpe&iug  their  connexions  with  the  Indians, 
524  to  529  ;  their  trade  with  them  and  capital  employed,  530  ; 
civilization  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  53 1 ;  remarks  thereon, 
532  to  536  ;  naturalization  in  the  United  States,  536  to  539  ; 
enumeration  and  'population,  540  to  543  ;  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory, 543,  544;  their  coin  and  divilion  of  monies,  546  to 
518;  quantity  coined  and  of  what  delcription,  549,  550; 
(Si mate,  551  ;  its  effect  on  the  conljitution,  553  ;  difeafes,  554,- 
555  ;  its  vegetable  kingdom,  558  ;  birds,  559;  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  560  ;  common  traits  of  character,  561  ;  oblerva- 
tions  on  the  culture  of  letters,  562,  563  ;  education,  564  to 
571  ;  learned  focietics,  574;  medical  ibcieties,  ib.  ;  freedom  cf 
religion,  681  ;  charitable  focieties,  582,  583  ;  Englifh  cuftoms 
and  fufhions  prevalent,  589  ;  their  amuiements  and  entertain- 
ments, 590  ;  manners  and  cuftoms,  59 1  to  598  ;  observations 
by  the  Author,  598  to  602  ;  tariff  of  duties  payable  on  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States,  603, 

W. 

\V.\(hington,'  George,  announces  hL>  refolution  of  retiring  frcn^ 
,  the  prefidenry ,  358. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS, 

Juft  PubUJbed  by  R.  Ph  i  l  l  i fs,  No.  7 1 ,  St.  Paul's  Church-Tar*. 
I.  In  one  very  large  Volume  O&avo,  Price  Haifa  Guinea, 

THE    UNIVERSAL,    BIOGRAPHICAL,    AND 
HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY 

Of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  containing  FIVE  HUNDRED 
more  Names  than  are  contained  in  the  General  Biographical. Dicti- 
onary in  fix  teen  Volumes,  or  in  any  other  Biographical  Work 
extant  in  any  Language. 

By  JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D. 

II.    In  two  elegant  Volumes,  fooltcap  8vo.  price  9s.  in  boards, 

(Em belli fhed  with  Two  Vignette  Titles,  and  with  Fac  bimik-s  of 

the  Hand-writings  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Waipoie) 

WALPOLIANA, 

1 

Confuting  of  Bon  Mots,  Apothegms,  Obfervations  on  Life  and  Li- 
terature, with  Extracts  from  Original  Letters  of  the  late 

HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  of  ORFORD. 

Thefc  Volumes  are  the  Piodu&ion  of  a  Gentleman  for  many 
years  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Walpole.  The  articles  are 
none  of  them  felected  from  publifhed  Works,  but  are  partly  drawn 
up  from  a  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  &c.  in  his  own  hand- writing  ; 
partly  from  Anecdotes  written  down  with  his  approbation,  after 
Jong  convcrfations,  in  which  he  would  difplay  ttiofe  trrafures  of 
Anecdote  with  which  his  Rank,  Wit  and  Opportunities  had  reple- 
niflied  his  memory ;  and  partly  from  his  original  Letters  to  the 
Compiler,  on  Subjects  of  Tafteand  Literature. 

Prefixed  is  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 


III.   In  one  large  VolumeO&avOf  (cmbelliflied  with  Thirty  outline 

Portraits)  Price  8s.  6d.  in  Boards, 

PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  of  1799-1 800 ; 

Confiding  of  authentic  and  circumftantial  BIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIRS  of  SIXTY  of  the  mofc  diftingihlhed  and  remarkable 
LIVING  PERSONAGES,  Natives  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j 
and  being  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Work  which  has  alie*ay  been 
honoured  with  univerfal  approbation. 

Alfo  the  former  Volume  for  1 798-9  :  containing  eighty  Memoirs. 

IV.    The  Aril  Volume  of 

THE    NECROLOGY. 

Confiding  of  Memoirs  of  the  Diftinguifhcd  Pcrfons  who  died  in 
every  Part  of  the  World  in  the  Couite  of  the  Years  179;  and 
J  798;  of  various  Articles  of  negicctcd  Biography,  &c.&c.  Price  iq*. 


tfcw  and  intercfiing  Ssois  puBUJheilyR.  PHILLIPS. 

V.    A  NOVEL,  intituled,  ROMULUS ; 

OR, 

A  TALE  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Tranflation  from   the  German  of  AUGUSTUS    LAFOX- 
TA1NE,  the  moft  efteemed  of  the  German  Novelifts. . 

By  the  Rer.  P.  WILL, 

Minjfter  of  the  German  Congregation,  m  thr  Savoy. 
In  Two  Volumes  duodecimo.     Pi  ice  Eight  Shillings  in  boards. 

VI.  Volume  I.    Price  103.  in  Boards,  of 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL* 

Containing  the  carliefl  information  on  Subjects  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Chemiftry,  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c.  with  original  Correfpon* 
<fcnce  from  the  moft  eminent  Practitioners  in  Great  Britain  ; 

Under  the  general  Superintendance  of 

DR.  BRADLEY, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London ;  Phyfician  to 
the  Weftminfter  Hofpital,  and  to  the  Afylum  for  Female  Or- 
phans, Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 
The  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Numbers,  publifhed  on  the  ill  of 
Auguft,  September,  October,  and  November,  Price  ss.  each.    One 
Number  is  regularly  published  on  the  firft  of  every  Month. 

Vn.    A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  SCHOOL-BOOK, 

Price  4s.  6d.  bound, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools ; 

Founded  on  the  Linnaean  Arrangement  of  Animals;  with  popu- 
lar defcFiptions  in  the  manner  of  Goldfmith  and  Button. 

Illuflrated  by  Forty-fix   accurate  Engravings,  reprefenting  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  of  the  moft  curious  Objects. 

By  WILLIAM   MAVOR,  LL.   D. 

Vicar  of  Hurling,  Berkshire,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  DumfrieS| 
and  Author  of  the  Britifti  Nepos,  &c  &c: 

u  Natural  Hiftory  is  a  ftudy  particularly  fuited  to  Children  ;  it 
cultivates  their  talents  for  obfervation,  applies  to  objects  within 
their  reach,  and  to  objects  which  ale  every  day  interefting  to 
them."  Edge  worth  on  Practical  Education. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Buffon,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is 
abfolutelv  inadmiffible  into  the  librarv  of  a  vounw  Ladv,  both  on 
account  of  his  immodefty  and  his  impiety.  Golcrfmith's  Hiftory 
of  Animated  Nature  has  many  references  to  a  -divine  Author.  It 
is  to  be  wiu>ed  that  fome  perfon  would  publifh  a  new  Edition  of 
this  Work  pufified  from  the  indelicate  and  offeafive  parts." 

M$  Mosx'*  Strifiurcs  pn  Female  Educatiw* 


Wzw  and  intertfting  Books  publijhed  by  R.  PHILLIPS 

VIII.  A  Second  Edition,  revifed  and  corrected,  price  43.  6d.  bound, 
with  the  ufual  allowance  to  Schools,  cmbellifhed  with  a  beautiful 
Frontifpiece  and  with  Portraits, 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS ;  or,  Youth's  Mirror : 

Being  felect  Lives  of  illuftrious  Britons,  who  have  been  diftin- 
guilhcd  by  their  virtues,  talents,  or  remai  kable  progrefs  in  life, 
with  incidental  and  practical  reflections.  Written  purpofely  for 
the  ufe  of  Schools,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  (ituations  and 
capacities  of  Youth. 

By  WIT  ,LI AM  M  WOR,  LL.  D. 
Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berkfhire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries. 

The  follow'*  ng  CumcAL  Approbations  cannot  fail  to  fatisfy  Parents 

and  Tutors  of  the  Propriety  of  placing  Dr.  frfavor's  Britijb  Nepos 

in  the  bavds  of  their  re/pedive  Children  and  Pupils. 

"  In  prefenting  this  work  to  the  Public,  Dr.  Mavor  has  made  a 
valuable  and  much  wanted  addition  to  the  School  library.  To 
Britiih  Hiftory,  Chronology,  and  Biography,  the  attention  of 
Britifh  Youth  ought  to  be  awakened;  and  while  we  give  Dr. 
Mavor  the  praife  and  credit  which  are  due  to  him  for  this  agreeable 
Biographical  Manual,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  M afters  of 
all  our  refpectable  Schools.  It  is  pleaimgly  written,  and  the  reflec- 
tions interfperfed  are  calculated  to  iufpire  a  love  of  pure  and  gene- 
rous principles.  Embracing  the  moil  eventful  and  important  pe- 
riods of  Englifh  Story,  this  rich  variety  of  biographical  matter 
mud  prove  acceptable  to  young  readers,  and  to  fuch  as  third  for 
knowledge.  The  example  of  the  good  and  wife  has  always  been 
coniidered  as  conducive  to  virtue,  and  Dr.  Mayor's  mode  of  ftudy- 
ing  biography  mud  give  it  peculiar  efficacy." 

Monthly  Review,  June. 

€iThe  Biography  of  illuftrious  men  deferves  a  more  diftinguiftied 
rank  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  The  fyftem  of  Britiih  educa- 
tion. We  think  Dr.  Mavor's  Nepos  has  many  advantages  to  re- 
commend it  to  extenlive  circulation.  It  is  compendious,  and  in- 
cludes thofe  prominent  characters  of  Britiih  excellence  with  which 
it  is  chiefly  defirable  for  our  Youth  to  be  acquainted.  The  ftyle  in, 
which  the  Lives  are  written  may  juftly  be  commended." 

Critical  Review,  April. 

From  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  am  warranted  in 
giving  it  a  ftrong  recommendation,  as  being  moft  admirably  cal- 
culated to  cheriih  the  belt  and  moft  tried  principles  in  young 
minds.  The  perfons  whole  memoirs  this  judicious  Biographer  hat 
ieltcted  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  Young  Perfons, 
are  thofe  who  have  filled  up  the  moft  important  ftations  in  So- 
ciety, with  the  greateft  glory  to  themfelves  and  advantage  to  the 
State.  The  actions  of  thefe  great  men  arc  told  in  a  plain  and 
pleating  manner,  and,  what  is  no  final!  difficulty  in  a  work  adapted 
for  juvenile  capacities,  the  incidental  reflections  fuggefted  by  par- 
ticular circumftances  or  traits  of  character,  are  fo  naturally  made, 
Chat  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  effect  of  the  example,  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  pleafure  excited  by  the  dory." 

Cbrifiian  SpeftcU«r»'No.  IX. 


tfrat  anJIntcnJtins  Boots  pablijbrj  fy  R.  PHILLIPS. 

IX.   An  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  of  the  JOURNEY  of 

the  DUTCH   EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  to   the  COURT  of 

the  EMPEROR  of  CHINA,  in  the  years  1704-5    (fubfequent  to 

that  oi  the  Earl  of  Macartney)  by  A.  E.  VAN  BKAA3L 

In  two  Volumes  octave*. 

Critical  Appuhaiims  ef  this  IVwk. 

"  The  prefi-nt  narrative  of  the  recent  Dutch  embaflY  to  China 
bears  evident  indications  of  veracity,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literary  flock  of  writings  in  this  clafs.  M.  Van  Braam,  a> 
the  fecond  peifonage  in  that  million,  had  better  opportunities  of 
making  observations  thin  thofe  of  inferior  rank  who  were  attached 
to  it :  the  French  Editor  would  have  this  account  confidered  as 
demi-official  1  a  claim  to  which,  probably,  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. Van  Braham  was,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  and  thirty  years,  prr- 
fonallv  acquainted  with  China  ;  and  had  made  frequent  enquiries 
of  well-informed  men  concerning  the  hiftoiry,  manners,  and  parti- 
culars of  their  native  land,  before  the  opportunity  of  travelling 
through  that  empire  prelenttd  itfelf.  He  was  thus  enabled  prinri- 
pally  to  fix  his  attention  on  fuch  objects  as  were  reallv  curious,  or 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe  ;  and  this  work  accordingly  throws 
much  light  on  a  variety  of  veryintcrefting  fubieets." 

Monthly  lUvie-W,  Mzrtb. 
"  The  work  before  u?  is  highly  intei  efting  in  refpect  to  the 
agriculture  and  manual  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  for  both  of  which  (u!i- 
jectsthe  author  frtms  to  have  a  tafte.  He  is  alfo  anxious  to  de- 
fciibe  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  extenfion  of  the  commerce  01 
manufactures  of  that  great  empire.  The  imagination  of  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  milled  by  the  romantic  defcription? 
of  his  predecetfors:  on  the  contrary,  his  information  frequently 
afliimes  the  appearance  of  a  contradictory  intrufion  upon  their  re- 
veries, and  dilliilves  the  fpcil  of  their  enchantments.  The  tra mil- 
lion fce:iis  to  be  executed  with  more  than  nfual  attention."' 

Ar.aiytical  Rtvimv,  Feirv&y. 


X.  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  TWO  HUNDRED 
of  the  FOUNDERS  of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  and  of  other 
PrrfouB  the  molt  d i It ingtii Hied  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Revolution. 

A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  reviled,  in  two  Volumes  duodr 
cimo.     Price  10s.  in  Boards. 


XL  THE  MONTHLY  FASHION'S  of  LONDON  acs 
PARIS  ;  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  falhionable  DrelTt*  t:i  tvtry 
Number,     Price  is.  6d.  per  Month. 


T.  Gilltt,  Piinicr,  SitiibtfT-SqpiKC 


GENERAL  OESERFJTlONS. 
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third,  and  never  more  than  a  half,  of  the  reprefenta. 
tivei.    Tbey  are  ncrer  more  than  forty. 
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